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WINTER EVENING TALES. 


THE BRIDAL OF POLMOOD. 

CHAP. I. 

Last autiunn, on my return from the Lakes of Cumberland 
to Edinburgh, I fell in with an old gentleman at the village of 
Motfat, whose mannem and conversation deeply interested 
me. He was cheerful, unaffected, and loquacious, to a degree 
which I have not often witnessed; but his loquacity was di¬ 
vested of egotism—his good humour communicated itself to 
all present, and his narratives were fraught with tradition¬ 
ary knowledge, the information to which, of all others, my 
he.art is most fondly attached. Having learned, in the course 
of our conversation, that he was bound for Edinburgh, and 
tliat he had already been twice disappointed of obtaining a 
[mssage by the Dumfries mail, my friend offered to accom¬ 
modate him with a seat in our carriage; telling him that we 
had a spare one, and that instead of incommoding us, he 
would oblige us by his company. He accepted of our propo¬ 
sal, not only with apparent satisfaction, but with an easy and 
checifril grace which seemed peculiar to himself; and early 
next morning we proceeded on our journey. 

As we ascended the lofty green mountains which overlook 
the vale <5f Annandale, the sun arose, and the scene became 
inconceivably beautiful and variegated. The dazzlmg bright¬ 
ness of the distant Solway it was almost impossible to look up¬ 
on—-the high moimtains of Queensbew and Lowther, on the 
west, were all one sheet of burning go*; while the still higher 
VoL. II. A 
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ones to the oastwaril were wrapt in. a solemn shade. In al¬ 
most any other circumsttnees I could have contemplated the 
scene with^the highest sensations of delight, and gazed upon 
it without satiety and without weariness. The shades of the 
mountains were still lessening as the sun advanced, and those 
shadows, along the whole of their fantastical outline, seem¬ 
ed to he fringed with a delicate rainbow. This phenomena 
I pointed out to our traveller, who said it was common, and ■ 
occasioned by the first slanting rays of the sun being reflect¬ 
ed from the morning dew. On looking more narrowly to 
the surface of the mountains, I perceived that it was sjwink- 
led with a ganiish of silver globules, brighter and more trans¬ 
parent than the purest gem; yet so tiny, that the weight of a 
thousand scarcely caused the smallest blade of grass to stooji, 
or bent the web of the gasstamcr. 

The conversation of our new acquaintance, however, almost 
superseded the possibility of attending” to any thing else. 
Every farm-steading in the valley, every mountain and glen 
in our way, tvas either the scene of some ancient exploit, or 
some way connected with it. His store of anecdotes was 
inexhaustible—Our time past lightly away—The scenery of 
the Solway vanished behind us like the setting moon, and eye 
we were well aware, found that we had crossed the heights of 
Erickstane, and were descending by the side of the Tweed, 
which is there an inconsiderable and trifling rivulet working 
its way among black mountains. 

We breakfasted at a good inn by the side of the river; and, 
on proceeding a little farther, I observed on the opposite bank, 
an old decayed house standing in a small woo<l of stately trees, 
and asked my intelligent comjKmion how it was named ? and 
to whom it belonged ? both in a breath. “ That is Pol- 
mood,” said he;'' you must often have heard of Polmood.” I 
had never heal’d of it.^" You must have heard of it,” rejoined 
he, “ though it may have escaped your memory: people do not, 
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always retain those, things in their, minds in Which they are 
not interested; but the antiquity and singu\arity„of the char¬ 
ter by which that estate is held, has "become famous through¬ 
out the hingdom. It was granted by King Malcoig Canmore,. 
to the first Norman ttuntcr of Polmood,.with all above it to 
hr.avcn, and below it to hell; on condition that he and his 
heirs should present to the king a bow and a broad arrow 
whenever he came to hunt on that quarter. This charter 
has been printed in many histories and collections. But bc- 
.-Mcs that, there have so many remarkable occurrences taken 
• 'as.e in that family, that it’s concerns have never ceased to 
»ic a subject of discussion and aniiuiMlvcrsion, for the space of 
f overal ages. .1 asked ofjivhat nature they were ? They are 
so manifold and so comjdex, said he, that I coidd not relate 
t.'iem all in a week; and if I could they would not attach 
credit; for, though well authenticated, they are scarcely sano. 
lioned by the stamp of probability. The answer which, I 
must return to your second query, is a striking instance of 
this. You ask me who is the owner of Polmood ? That it 
jCimis is a hard question, since all the lawyers and judges in 
'Scotland, have not been, able .to determine it in the course of 
half a century. It is a positive and lamentable truth, my 
dear Sir, (I use his own words,) that though it is as apparent 
to whom the estate of Polmood rightfully belongs, as it is to 
whom this hand belongs, it lias been a subject of litigation, 
and depending in our Court of Session for these fifty years. 

This is mne remarkable circumstance connected with the 
place, which has rendered it famous of late years; and seems 
in part to justify an ancient prediction, that the Hunters of 
Polmoo(l were never more to jwosper. This threatening pre¬ 
diction is said to have been delivered at first in a supernatu¬ 
ral, or at least an unaccountable manlier; and as it is con¬ 
nected w.ith one of the most extraordinary stories that is to 
be found in the inexhaustible mine Jf Scottish tradition, for 
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Iax:k of better entertalnmentj I shall, with your permission, re¬ 
late to you the leading; circumstances of the transaction. As 
my companion and I both gladly accepted of his proposal, he 
instantly beg;an the following tale, which, with few intcr/'up- 
tions, served us for a topic of conversation during the rest of 
our journey. 

As soon as I reached Edinburgh I uTotc it down; and 
waiting upon the narnator, who is now one of my most inti¬ 
mate friends, I read it over to him, correcting and enlarging 
it, according to his directions. The general observations and 
reflections which occtir, were all made by himself in course of 
the narration, and I regret my inability to deliver them in 
his short and impressive manner. He however testified his 
hearty approbation of them all, declaring that the ideas were 
heWer brought out than they would have been by himself. I 
have retained all his sentiments, and even his expressions, to a 
degree which the present taste for abstract composition 
will scarcely justify; and only regret the passive obedience ex¬ 
acted by modern critics to punctilious modes of expression, 
a conformity to which has obliged me to change others which 
I was inclined to preserve. 


CHAP. II. 

Norman Hunter of Polmood, the ninth of that name, and 
chief forester to the king of Scotland in all those parts, was a 
gentleman of high courage and benevolence, much Respected 
by his majesty, and all the nobles of the court who frequent¬ 
ed the forests of Frood and Meggat-diile for the purpose of 
hunting. He had repeatedly entertained the king himself 
at his little castle of Poli^ood; and during the harvest months. 
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while the king remained at his hunting seat of Crawmel, 
Norman of Polmood was nerer absent from his side; for be¬ 
sides ins other qualifications, he %ras the best marksman then 
in Scotland; and so well could his eye have mgasured dis¬ 
tances, that when the deer was running at full speed, and the 
arrows of all the courtiers flying like meteors, some this way, 
and some that, whenever Polraood’s arrow reached its des¬ 
tination, she was seen to fovmder. 

Wliile the king and his nobles were enjoying the chase on 
Mcggat-dale and the mountains of the Lowes, the queen, with 
her attendants, remained at the castle of Nidpath, where his 
Majesty went to visit her once a week ; but when the weather 
was fine, and the mountains of the forest clear, the queen 
and her maidens frequently made excursions to the hunting 
quarters, and spent a few days in diversions with the king 
and his nobles. 

It was during one of those excursions, that the laird of 
Polmood fell desperately in love with one of the queen’s mai¬ 
dens, a very young lady, and supposed to have been the great¬ 
est beauty of her time. Her name was Elizabeth Manners; 
she Wiis of English extraction ; having followed the queen of 
Scots from her native home when only a little girl. Many 
of the young courtiers admired the glow of her opening 
charms, which were every day ripening into new beauties ; 
and some of tKem were beginning to tease and flatter her ; 
but she being an orphan from a strange countrj', destitute of 
titles or inheritance, and dependent on the bounty of the 
queen, by whom she was greatly beloved, none of them had 
the generosity to ask her in marriage. The principal of 
these hej admirers were the yoimg Baron Carmichael; and 
the duke of Itothsay, brother to the king. They were both 
goodly Knights. Carmichael admired and loved her with all 
his heart; but diffidence, or want of opportimity, had prevent¬ 
ed him from making his sentiments ]|Sown to her, otherwise 
A2 
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tban by his looks, which he had always flattered himself 
were rcturnc'd in a way that bespoke congeniality of feeling. 
As for Rothsay, he had no other design than that of gaining 
her for his ^Distress, a scheme on which his heart had for some 
time been ardently intent. But no sooner had Norman of 
Polmood seen her, than he fell violently in love with her, and 
shortly after asked her of the king and queen in marriage. 
Polmood being at that time a man of no small consciiuenee, 
both with regard to possessions and respectability, the royal 
pair, judging this to be. a good offer, and an advantageous 
settlement for their beauteous ward, approved readily of the 
match, provided that he gained the young lady’s consent. The 
enamoured forester, having so successfully started his game, 
lost no time in the chase; and by the most determined per- 
severance, to use his own expression, he run her down in the 
course of one week. He opened his proposals in presence of 
the king and queen, and encouraged by their approbation, 
pressed his-suit so eflectually, that the young Elizabeth, not 
being able to offer any plausible reason why she could not 
consent, and weening that it would be bad manners to give 
a disinterested lover an absolute refusal, heard him at first 
in thoughtful silence, and in a few days finally acquiesced, 
though Polmood was considerably past the bloom of youth. 

Every young lady is taught to look forward to marriage as 
the great and ultimate end of her life. It is that to which 
she looks forward for happiness, and in which she hopes to 
rival or excel her associates ; and even the first to be married 
in a family, or court, is a matter of no small consideration. 
These circumstances plead eloquently in favour of the first 
lover who makes the dear proposal. The female heurt is nat¬ 
urally kind and generous—it feels its own weakness, andits in¬ 
ability to encounter singly the snares and troubles of life; and 
in short, that it must lean upon another, in order to enjoy the 
delights most congeni^o its natural feelings, and the emana- 
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tlon of those tender affections, in the exercise of which, the 
enjoyments of the female mind chiefly consist. It is thus 
that the hearts of many young wofhen become by degrees ir- 
revcwably fixed on those, whom they were formerly wont to 
regard with the utmost indifference, if not with contempt; 
merely from a latent principle of generosity existing in the 
original frame of their nature; a principle which is absolutely 
necessary towards the proper balancing of oim respective 
rights and pleasures, as well as the regulation of the conduct 
of either sex to the other. 

It will readily be conjectured, that it was the power of 
ihis principle over the heart of young Elizabeth, that caused 
her to accept with such apparent condescension, the proposal 
of marriage made to her by the laird of Polmood ; and this, 
without doubt, influenced her conduct in part; but it was 
only to her mind like the rosy streaks of the morning, that 
vanish before a brighter day. From the second day after the 
subject was first proposed to her, Polmood was of all things 
the least in her mind. She thought of nothing but the gayety 
.'.nd splendour of her approaching nuptials, and the defer* 
cncc and respect that would be paid by all ranks to the lovely 
bride, and of the mighty conquest that she was about to have 
over all her titled court associates, every one of whom site was 
told by the ^ecn would have been blithe to have been the 
wife of Polmood. Elizabeth had been brought up an eye 
witness to the splendour of a court, and learned to emulate, 
with passionate fondness, every personal qualification, and 
every ornament i of dress, which she had there so often seen 
admired or enyjed. Her heart was as yet a stranger to the 
tender passion. If she felt an impatience for any thing, she 
knew not what it was, but believed it to be the attainment 
of finery and state; having never previously set her heart up¬ 
on any thing else, she believed the void which she began to 
feel in her heart, was in consequenqj^of such privations. Of 

2 
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Gouise her bridal oruamenta—^the brilliant appearance she 
arould makedn them—the distingubhed part that she %vas to 
actin the approaching festivity—^her incontcsted right of taking 
place of all jthosc court ladies, to Avhoin she had so long stoojK 
cd, and even of the queen herself—the honour of leading the 
dance in the hall and on the green; as well as the proces- 
eion to the chapel of St Mary of the Lowes, and the more 
distant one to the shrine of St Bothans. These gay phan« 
toms wrought so powerfully upon the mind of the fair Eliza* 
beth, that it eagerly set aside all intervening obstacles which 
placed themselves in array before the wedding, and the track 
beyond it vanished from her mind’s eye, or only attracted it 
occasionally by a transient meteor ray, which, like the rain¬ 
bow, retired when she approached it, refusing a nearer in¬ 
spection. 

Polmood became every day more and more enamoured of 
his betrothed bride ; and indeed, though she was little more 
than arrived at woman’s estate, it was impossible to converse 
with her ■without considering her as a model of all that a^as 
lovely and desirable in woman. She played upon the lute, 
and sung so exquisitely, that she ravished the hearts of those 
that heanl her ; and it is even rejMWtcd, that she could charm 
the wild beasts and birds of the forest, to gather around her 
at even-tide. Her air and countenance were foil of grace, 
and her form was the most elegant symractr)- Her colour 
outvied the lily and the damask rose—and the am cl of her eye, 
when she smiled, it was impossible to look stcdfiistly on. 

Instead of any interchange of fond endearments, or any 
inquiries a1x)ut the mode of life they wci’e[in future to lead, 
in all their short conversations, she only teased polmood 
about such and such articles of dress and necessary equipage; 
and ■with proposals for plans of festivity and pleasure of such 
a nature, as had never before entered our forester’s head. He 
however yielded to eV\^y thing with cheerful complacency. 
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teUlng her, that as she had been bred at court, and understood 
all those matters; and as the king and court were to be their 
guests on that occasion, every thing* should be provided and 
executed according to her directions. He wouldi. then kiss 
her hand in the most warm and affectionate manner, while 
she would in return take her leave with a coiirtsey, and smile 
so beu'itching^that Polmood's heart w<ts literally melted 
with feelings of soft delight, and he congratulated himself as 
the happiest of men. At one time, in the height of his ar- 
df ur, he attempted to kiss her lips, but was astonished at 
seeing her shrink involuntarily from his embrace, as if he had 
been a beast of prey; but .as she instantly recovered her 
gayety, this was no more thought of, and every thing went 
on as usual. 


CHAP. III. 

When the news came to the courtiers'ears, that Elizabeth 
was instantly to be given away by the king, into the arms of 
Polmood, they were all a little startled. For even those who 
had never designed to take any particular notice of her, 
could not bear rfie thoughts of seeing such a flower cropped 
by the hand 0 /a country baron, and removed from their cii'« 
cle for ever. Even the lords who had spouses of their own 
were heard to say, that they wished her well, and should re¬ 
joice at seeing hm married, if it turned out conducive to her 
happiness; bu^.Aat indeed they should have been glad of 
her company for a few years longer, for upon the whole, 
Polmood. could not have taken one from them who would 
be as much missed." These remarks drew the most sharp 
retorts from their ladies. They wondered what some people 
saw about some people—there were people in the world 
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who were good for nothing but making a flash, and there 
were others »o silly as to admire those people—^lia 2 )py at get¬ 
ting quit of so formidable a rival, the news of her approach¬ 
ing marriage were welcome news to them—they tossed up 
their heads, and said, " it was the luckiest occurrence that 
could have ha 2 )pcned to her, there was no time to lose.—If 
Polinood had not taken her from the court i^ that manner, 
po-ssibly no other would, and she would in all lu’bbability soon 
have left it in some other way—there were some who knew, 
and some who did not know about those things." 

Alexander, duke of Rothsay, was not at that time along with 
the court, though he arrived shoi’tly after, else it is conjectur¬ 
ed that his violent and enterj^ising spirit would never have 
sufiFered the match to go on. flaving had abundance of op- 
portunitics, he had frequently flattered and teased Elizabeth, 
and from her condescending, and, as he judged, easy disposi¬ 
tion, he entertained no doubts of gaining his dishonourable 
purpose. Young Carmichael was with the king; and when 
he was told, that in a few days his dear Elizabeth was to be 
given in maiTiage to his kinsman Polmood, together with the 
lands of Fingland, Glenbreck, and Kinglcdoors, as her dowry, 
it is impossible to describe his sensatu ns. He was pierced to 
the heart, and actually lost for a time all sense of feeling, and 
power of motion. On recovering a little, h<‘ betook himself 
to the thickest part of the wood, in order to qwnder on the 
best means of preventing this marriage. Elizabeth had be¬ 
fore appeared to his eyes a gem of the first -yatcr; but when 
he heard of the sovereign’s favour, and of the jointure lauds, 
which lay contiguous to his own, he then sa|w too late the va¬ 
lue of the jewel he was about to lose. He resolved i»nd re-re¬ 
solved—^formed a thousand desperate schemes, and abandon¬ 
ed them again, as soon as suggested for others more absurd. 
From this turmoil of passion and contrivance, he hasted to 
seek Elizabeth; she wSj constantly surrounded by the queen 
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and the court ladies; and besides, Polmood was never from 
her side; therefore, though Carmichael watchedeverymonient, 
lie could not once find an opportunity of imparting his senti¬ 
ments .to her ill private, until the very day previohs to that 
which was fixed for the marriage ceremony. About noon that 
day, he observed her steal privately into the linn, to wash her 
hands and feet in the brook—sure such hands and such feet 
were never before, nor since that time, bathed in the Cramel 
bum !—Thither Carmichael followed her, trembling with per¬ 
turbation ; and, after begging pardon for his rude intrusion, 
wHh the tear rolling in his eye, he declai-ed his passion in the 
most ardent ami moving terms, and concluded by assuring her, 
th it witliout her it was impossible for him to enjoy any more 
s 0 ijfon in this world. The volatile and unconscionable Eliza- 
bedi, judging this to bo matter of fact, and a very hard case, 
after eying him from head to foot, observed carelessly, that if 
fie g(.l tlie king’s consent, and would marry her to-monw, 
«!u! had no objections. Or, if he chose to carry her off pri¬ 
vately that night, she hinted, that she ivas willing to accom- 
>‘:i,iy him. “Either of those moties, my dear Elizabeth," said 
he, “ is utterly impossible. The king cannot and Mull not 
revoke his agreement M'itn Polmood; and M-cre it possible to 
tarry you away privately to-night, which it is not; to do so 
in open defiance /f my sovereign, tvould infallibly procui’e me 
the distinguishejs honour of losing my head in a few days; but 
you have cvCry tiling in your power. Cannot you on sonic 
prolcncc or other ^elay tlie M cdding? and I promise to make 
you niy oMii wife, .'ind lady of my extensive domains, as soon 
as circiinistniicc^ will permit.” Elizabeth turned up her blue 
eyes, and ffxed them on the summit of the dark Clokmorc, iu 
a kind of uneasy revez-ie ; she did not like that permission 
ehxumitances —the term was rather indefinite, and sounded 
like siniiething at a distance. Upon the whole, the coustruc- 
tiou of the sentence tvas a most uufoAunate one for Carmi- 
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dkacl. The wedding had taken such absolute possession of Eli¬ 
zabeth’s mihdi that she thought of nothing else. The ardent 
manner and manly beauty of Carmichael had for a moment 
struggled for a participation in the movements of her heart, 
which even in its then fluctuating state, never lost its hold of 
thcv favourite object. But the mentioning of the wedding 
brought all the cherished train of delightful images with it 
at once; and, at the mentioning of it along with that hated word 
delay —a verb which, of our whole vocabulary, is the most re- 
ptjgnant to every sense and feeling of woman. The wedding 
could not be delayed!—All was in readiness, and such an 
O})portunity of attracting notice and admiration might never 
again occur; it was a most repulsive idea; the wedding could 
not be delayed! such were the fancies that glanced on Eliza¬ 
beth’s mind during the time that she sat with her feet in the 
stream, and her lovely eyes fixed on the verge of the moun¬ 
tain. Then turning them softly on Carmichael, who waited 
her decision in breathless impatience, she drew her feet from 
the brook, and retiring abruptly, said with considerable em- 
phasis, “ I wish you had either spoken of this sooner, or not 
at all.” 

Carmichael was left standing by himself in the linn like a 
statue ; regret preying on his heart, Snd that heart the abode 
of distraction and suspense. The voice of mVth, and the bustle 
of preparation, soon extinguished in the nmd of Elizabeth, 
any anxiety which her late conversation had ’'t-;:citcd there; 
but the case was widely different with regmd to Cai'michaeL 
The lady’s visible indifference for Polmooil, in preference to 
any other man, while it somewhat astonished him, left him 
assured that her affections were yet unengaged; and the posses¬ 
sion of her maiden heart appeared now to him an attainment 
of such inestimable value, that all other earthly things faded 
from the comparison. The equivocal answer with which she 
had left him, puzzled\hn most of all j he could gather nothing 
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from it unfavourable to himself, but to his hopes every thing, as 
she went away seemingly determined to follow the path chalk¬ 
ed out to her by her royal guardi^s. He stalked up the 
glen* at every two or three steps repeating thesc'words, “ I 
wish you had mentioned this sooner, or not at all.’’ He could 
decade upon nothing, for his ideas were till in confusion; and 
the business was of so delicate a nature that he durst not break 
it to any of the courtiers; the resolutions which he framed 
were of a hasty and desperate nature; but what will not love 
urge a man to encounter. 

On his return to the castle, he found the word had l)ecn 
given, to spend the remainder of the day in such sports as 
in that country they were able to practise, by way of cele¬ 
brating the bridal eve. They first had a round of tilting at the 
ring, from which king James himself came off victorious, ow- 
mg, as was said, to the goodness of his charger. Polmood’s 
horse was very untractable, and when it came his tiu'n to en¬ 
gage with Carmichael, tlie latter unhorsed him in a very rough 
and ungi'aeunis manner. Polmood said he was nothing hurt; 
t ut tvhen he arose, the Ladies being all on-lookers, his check 
was btuning with vexatmn and auger. There were no plaud¬ 
its of approbation from^ic ring, as Carmichael expected there 
would be, for al]Uth 4 ^omj)any weened that he had acted ra¬ 
ther unhandso^dy. He, however, won the race fairly, though 
there were iiii>b lords and knights started for the prize, and 
held hiiirtlirve^ hard play. Mar, in particular, kept so stout¬ 
ly by his side, thbt in the end he lost only by one step. Wlien 
Cannichael received the prize from the fair hand of Elizabeth, 
he kissed it, piessedit hard, and, with a speaking eye, pointed to 
a pass among the mountains of the forest, pronouncing at the 
same tinic in a low wdiispcr, the words, “ to-night.” Eliza¬ 
beth courtseyed smiling, but in so easy and careless a manner, 
that he doubted-much if she comprehended his meaning. 

The sports went on. A number were by this time etriupedr 
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in order to throw the mall. Each candidate was to have three 
throws. When the rounds were nearly exhausted, his Ma¬ 
jesty continued foremost j)y a foot only; but Carmichael, by 
his last thrdw, broke ground a few inches before his marie. 
It was then procl.aimed, that, if there were no more comj>e- 
titors, Carmichael had gained the prize. 

Polmood had declined engaging in the race, though strong¬ 
ly urged to it. He luul taken some umbrage at the manner 
in which Carmichael had used him in the tournament. He 
likewise refiised to enter the lists on this occasion ; but when he 
saw the king beat by Carmichael, and that the latter was about 
to be ])roclaimed victor a second time, his blood warmed—he 
laid hold of the mail-retired in haste to the footing-post, and 
threw it with such violence that he missed his .aim. The 
mall took a direction exactly on a right angle from the line 
he intended; flew over the heads of one half of the spectators, 
and jdunged into the river, after having soared to an immense 
height. The incensed forester, having at the same time, by 
reason of his exertion, fallen headlong on the ground, the 
laughing and shouting were so loud that the hills rang again, 
while some ciilled out to measure the altitude, for that the 
bn<legroom had won. He soon recovered the mall; came 
:ig;iin to the footing-post ; threw off his B’uc bonnet ; and, n ith 
a face redder than crimson, flung it a sccoiuftpimc with such 
inconceivable force, that, to the astonishment oft all the behold 
ers, it went aljout one third further than any^’^ilkc-scst had 
cast it. Polmood was then proclaimed the ^victor with loud 
.and reiterated shouts. His heart w.as a prey to every passion 
in its fiercest extreme. If he was aflfronted larfore, he was no 
less overwhelmed with pleasure when presented with’the prize 
of honour by his adorable Elizabeth. 

But here a ridiculous circumstance occurred, ■which how¬ 
ever it is necessary to rdate, as it is in some measure connected 
with the following events. 
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The gray stone on which queen Margaret and the beauti¬ 
ful Elizabeth sat, during the celebration of thosc'ganies, is still 
to be seen at the bottom of the hill, a small distance to the 
eastward of the old castle of Crawmel. The rest of the ladies, 
and such of the nobles as did not choose engaging in those 
violent exercises, arc ssiid to have leaned on a bank below ; but 
the situation which the queen and the bride held, fairly over¬ 
looked the field where the sjxwts were. For lack of a better 
scat, on this stone was placed a small pannel or sack filled 
u ith straw. Now it so happened, that the prize for the vic¬ 
tor in this exercise, was a love knot of scarlet ribbon, and two 
bcautifid plumes, which branched out like the horns of a deer. 
When Polmood w'ent up to receive the prize from the hands 
t'f his betrothed and adored bride, she, in a most becoming 
manner, took his blue bonnet from his hand, and fixing the 
the knot and the plumes upon it, in a most showy and tasteful 
iarale, placed it upon his head. Polmood, in the most courtly 
style he was master of, then kissed her hand, bowed to the 
queen, and placed Elizabeth by her side on the seat of straw. 
Put when he fiiced about, the appeariince which he made 
struck every one so forcibly, that the whole company, both 
men and wwnen, burst^t into a roar of laughter ; and Carmi¬ 
chael, in whoge lyear^ latent grudge was still gaining ground, 
valuing himsel/ upon his wit, cried out, “ It is rather a 
singular coincidence, Polmood, that you should place Eliza- 
Ijcih uj»tr1he Itraw, and she a pair of horns on your head at 
the same instant.” The laugh was redoubled—Polmoo<l’s 
check burnt to the bone. He could not for shame tear off the 
ornaments which his darling had so lovingly and so recently 
placed iif his bonnet, but he turned them to one side, at which 
the laugh was renewed. He was any thing but pleased at 
Carmichael. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The next trial of skill was that of shooting at a mark; but 
in this the competition was of no avail. Polmood struck the 
circle in the middle of the board each time with so much ex¬ 
actness, that they were all utterly astonished at his dexterity, 
and unanimously yielded him the prize. It was a silver ar« 
row, which he also received from the hands of Elizabeth. Car¬ 
michael, having been successfitl in his former philippic, took 
occasion to break some other jests on that occasion, too coarse 
to be here repeated, although they were not in those days con¬ 
sidered as any breach of good manners. 

Sixteen then stripped themselves to try their skill in wrest¬ 
ling, and it having been enacted as a law, that he who won in 
any one contest, was obliged to begin the next, Polmood was 
of course one of the number. They all engaged at once, by 
two and two, and eight of them having been conseijnently 
overthrown, the other eight next engaged by two and two, 
and four of these being cast, two coujites only rcmainctl. 

Some of the nobles engaged were so 'Ixpp*-t, :)t the exorcise, 
and opposed to others so equal in strength alwl agility, that 
the contests were exceedingly equal and amusing. Some of 
them could not bo cast until completely out/of fereath. It 
had always been observed, how'cver, that Polmood and Car¬ 
michael threw their opponents with .so much ease, that it 
appe.ared doubtful whether these opjjonents wpre scrit)U8 in 
their exertions, or only making a sham wrestle; bti^ when it 
turned out that they tw'o stood the last, all were Convinced 
that they were superior to the rest either in strength or skill. 
This was the last prUc on the field, and on the last throw 
l?f ?hat prize the victrfry qf*the day depended, which each 
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of the two champions was alike vehemently bent to reave 
from the grasp of the other. They eyed each other with looks 
askance, and with visible tokens of jealousy ; rested for a min¬ 
ute or two, wiped their brows, and then closed. 'Carmichael 
was extremely hai’d to please of his hold, and caused his an- 
tiigoiiist to lose his grip three or four tunes, and change his 
|K)sition, Polmood was however highly complaisant, although 
it appeared to every one beside, that Carmichael meant to 
take him at a disadvantage. At length they fell quiet; set 
tl.eir joints steadily, and began to move in a circular direction, 
a f iching each other’s motions with great care. Carmichael 
ventured the first trip, and struck Polmood on the left heel 
vith considerable dexterity. It never moved him; but in 
iv'toruiug it, he forced in Carmichael’s back with such a 
stjueeze, that the by-standers affirmed they heard his ribs 
(Tash; whipped him lightly up in his arms, and threw him 
upon the ground with great violence, but seemingly ivith as 
much I'jise as if he had been a boy. The ladies screamed, 
iind even the rest of the nobles doubted if the knight would 
ri'{, again. He however jumped lightly up, and pretcndetl to 
smile; but the words ha uttered were scarcely articulate ; his 
feelings at that momenymay be better conceived than express¬ 
'll. A s(juire,who wafted the king’s commands then proclaim- 
tx! Norman Hj/nter of Polmood the victor of the day, and 
consequently entitled, in all sporting parties, to take his place 
next to4h'c"kin^^, until by other competitors deprived of that 
prerogative. This distinction pleased Elizabeth more than 
any thing she had yet seen or heard about her intended hus¬ 
band, and she began to regard him as a superior character, 
and one fl’hom others were likely to value. The ruling pas- 
.sions of her hcai't seem to have been hitherto levelled only at 
the attainment of arlmiration and distinction, an eai-Iy foible 
of the sex, but Ijiough a foible, one th»t leads oftener to gowl 
than evil. For when a young fcmal# is placed in a circle of 
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acquaintances who know how to estimate the qualities of the 
heart, the graces of a mixlest deportment and endearing a<l- 
dress, how then does this ardent and amiable desire of render¬ 
ing herself agreeable stimulate to exertions in the way of 
goodness! But, on the contrary, when she is reared in a 
circle, where sjdcndoiir is regarded as the badge of superiority, 
and title as the compendium of distinction, it is tlien, as in the 
case of the beauteous Elizabeth, that this inherent jwinciple 
“ leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind.” The flowers of 
the forest and garden are not more indicative of the differ¬ 
ent soils that jMHxluce them, than the mind of a young wo¬ 
man is of the company she keeps. It takes its impressions 
as easily and as true as the wax does from the seal, if these, 
impressions arc made while it is hcutcd by the fire of youth ; 
but when that fire cools, the impressions remain, and good or 
bad remain indelible for ever. With how much caution these 
impressions ought at fii-st to be made, let parents then con¬ 
sider, when on them depend.^, not only the hapjuness or mi¬ 
sery of the individual in this life, but in that which is to 
come; and when thousands of the same stock may be affect¬ 
ed by them from generation to generation. 

When PolniixKl u'cnt up and recciWd the final prize from 
the hand of Elizabeth, she delivered g.. smile so gra¬ 

cious and so bewitching, that his heart was af^ost quite over¬ 
come with delight; some even affirmed that they saw the 
tears of joy trickling from his eyes. Indeed hfsSrn'e was, 
from the beginning, rather like a frenzy of the mind than a 
passion founded on esteem, and the queen always remarked, 
that he loved too well to enjoy true conjugal felicity. 

When Carmichael pcrceivctl this flood of tenderness and 
endearment, his bosom was ready to burst, and he tried once 
more to turn the laugh against Polmood by cutting jests. 
The prize was a belt with seven silver buckles; and when he 
received it from Elizabeth, Carmichael cried out, that it was 
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of sufficient length to go about them both; and that Poliriood 
could not do better than make the experiment ; and when 
he once had her buckled fairly in, ht would be wise to keep 
the hold he had, else they would not be one iicsh.i It would 
keep her constantly in his view he said, and it would like* 
wise, lie a good mark when cither of them began to increase in 
magnitude. There was no one laughed at the jest but him¬ 
self. 

The sports of the evening were closed with a dance on the 
green, in which the king and queen, and all the nobles join- 
‘ .i. I'Jie king's old hai'per was then placed on the gray stone 
<'.ad the sack of straw, and acquitted himself that evening so 
•■veil, that his strains inspired a hilarity quite unusual. It 
i iog so long since such a scene was seen in Scotland, scarce¬ 
ly ’^’ill it now be believed, that a king and queen, with the 
^>rds and ladies of a court, ever danced on the green in the 
w:M ri'inotc forest of Mcggat-dale ; yet the fact is u cll ascer¬ 
tained. if tradition can be in aught believed. Nay, the spright¬ 
ly tunes which the king so repeatedly called for that night, 
C’l- the boggy, and Cully’s wedding, remain, on that iiccount, 
favourites to this day ia that country. Crawmel M'as then 
the most favourite huuti jg retreat of the Scottish court, on 
account of the cxcellciy'sport tliat its iicighhourhood, both in 
hunting and angling, afforded; and it continued to be the 
annual retreat f>f royalty, until the days of the beauteous and 
unfortunate queen Mary, whotvasthe last sovereign that visit¬ 
ed the forest of Meggat, so long famed for the numbers and 
fleet ness of its deer. 

James and Elizabeth led the ring and the double octave 
that evening / and so well did she acquit herself, that all who 
Iwhcld her were delighted. Polmootl made but an indiffer¬ 
ent figure in the dance. The field on which he aj)peiu-cd to 
advantage was overpast, that of Elizabeth’s excellence was 
only commencing. She was dressed in»a plain white rail; her 
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pale ringlets were curled and arranged with great care, yet 
so, that all appeared perfectly natural. Her movements were 
so graceful, and so easy, that they appeared rather like the 
motions of a fairy or some celestial being, than thosij of a 
moi'tal comjMJsed of flesh and blood. The eyes of the nobles 
had certainly been dazzled while they looked at her, for they 
affirmed that they could not convince themselves that the grass 
bent beneath her toe. The next to her among the court la¬ 
dies, both in beauty and accomplishments, was one Lady Ann 
Gray, a great favourite with the king, and of whom it was suj)- 
posed the queen had gootl reason to have been jealous ; b\it she 
being a lady of an easy and unassuming character, never show¬ 
ed any symptoms of suspicion. During the dance, however, it 
was apparent that the king’s eyes were oftencr fixed upon her 
than either his partner or his queen. They continued their 
frolies on the green till after the setting of the sun, and then, 
retiring into the pavilion before the castle, they seated them¬ 
selves promiscuously in a circle, and drank lai'ge bumpers to 
the health of Polmood and Elizabeth, and to other appropri¬ 
ate toasts given by the king—the ladies sung—the lords com¬ 
mended them—and all beciimc one ^^ovv of music, mirth, and 
social glee. 

Carmichael alone appeared at timeK^bsent and tliouglitfni, 
which by the king, and all the rest, was attNbute«l to the de¬ 
feats he rcceivctl in the sports of the day; but his intents to¬ 
wards his kinsman Polmood were evil and dangerous, and 
there was nothing he desired more than an occiission to chal¬ 
lenge him, but no such occtission offering, as the mirth ami 
noise still continued to increase, he .slij)pcd away to his cham¬ 
ber in the ciistlc without being missed. He lay dftwn on his 
Ijcd, dressed as he was, and gave himself up to the most poig¬ 
nant and tormenting reflections. The manner in which lie 
had been baffled by I’olmood in the sports,_^ hung about his 
heart, gnawing it in tl«j most tender part, and much he fear- 
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c(l tliat circumstance had lessened him in the eyes of the young' 
Elizabeth, and exalted his more fortunate rival. Polmood 
h^ not only baffled and dishonoured’him in presence of all 
thc^ court, but was moreover on the very eve of depsiving him 
of One lie believed more dear to him than life—^it was too much 
to l)e patiently born. In short, love, envy, revenge, and every 
passion of the soul were up inarms, exciting him to counteract 
and baffle his rival, with regard to the possession of Elizabeth. 
The night was short, it was the last on which she was free, 
or could with any degree of honour be taken possession of ; 
the; opportunity once lost, and she was lost to him for ever. 
TL-' result of all those reflections was, a resolution to risk every 
iliing, and rather to die than suffer himself to be deprived of 
her without an effort. 


CHAP. V. 

The castle of Crawmel, besides being on a considerable large 
K'.'tl.;, was fitted up in such a manner as to accommodate a great 
number of lodgers. In tile uppermost story above were twelve 
little chambers, all distif'et from one another; and in each of 
these a bed laid w*'.k ~ishes, and above these, by way of ma¬ 
trass, a hag lilh'^ with a kind of light feathery bent, which 
they gathered on the hills in abundance, and which made a 
l)cd as soft as one of down. When the queen and her attend¬ 
ants l isitcd the hunting quarters, that floor wiis given wholly 
up by the gentlemen, who then slept in the pavilion; and each 
lady hi«l a^little chamber to herself, but no curtains to their 
beds, nor any covering, save one pair of sheets and a rug. The 
ruslics were placed on the floor between a neat seat and the 
wall, and this was all the furniture that each of these little 
chambers contained, the beds being onl^ intended for the ac¬ 
commodation of single individuals. tIjc king’s chamber was 
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on the second floor. In it there was a good bed, well fitted 
up, and on the same flat were five other little chambers, in 
one of which lay CarmiUiacl, with his bosom in a ferment.^ 

Shortly;,after his retreat from the pavilion, the queen v.nd 
ladies, judging, from the noise which the wine had excited, 
that it was proper for them to retire, bade the jolly party 
good-night. The king, the lord chamberlain, and a few oth¬ 
ers, having conveyed them to the bottom of the stair-cnsc, 
they compelled them to return to the rest of the company in 
the tent, which they knew they u'ould gladly comply with, 
and proceeded in a body to their attic story. 

In the meantime, Carmichael, hearing their voices ap¬ 
proach, began to quake with anxiety; and placing his door 
a little open, he stood by it in such a way that he could both 
see and hear them without being seen. When they arrived 
at the door of the king’s apartment, which was hard by l.is 
own, they halted for a considerable time, giggling and shak¬ 
ing very freely of the gentlemen they had just left; and at 
the last, when they offered to take leave of the queen for the 
night, she said, that as his majesty seemed inclined to enjoy 
himself for some time with his lords, she would leave him his 
apartment by himself, that he mig^ t not be restrained in his 
mirth, nor have the opportunity of\listurbing her. Some of 
the others rallied her, saying, if they'^a!ti^8uch a privilege, 
they would know better what use to make of it. She ho«'- 
ever went up with the rest to one of the little chambers in 
the upper story. 

Though Carmichael had taken pains previously to ascertain 
in which of the chambers Elizabeth slept, he nevertheless fol¬ 
lowed quietly after them, and, from a dark c.qrnqr, saw her 
enter it. That was the decisive moment—he had no resource 
left but to attempt an interview, the adventure was attended 
with imminent danger,«dK)th of shame and dissraco, but he 
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hoped tliat the ardour of his passion would plead some exeuse 
fo:\Iiis intrusion in the eyes of Elizabeth. 

Vudging- it necessary that he should suj’prise her before she 
untjresscd, though not one of the other ladies was yet gone to 
slccj), he lifted the latcli softly, and entered behind her; for 
there was not one of the chambers, save the hing’s, that bolt- 
(■<1 on till' inside. Elizabeth bore no similitude to a numlxsr 
of our lailics, who are so s(j[ucamish as to fidl into fits when 
aey thing surprises or affects them. On the tnntrary, she 
was possessed of an uncommon calmness and equanimity of 
temjior, which sometimes savoured not a little of insensibility; 
and instead of being startled, and screaming out, when she 
saw a knight enter her chamber at that time of night, she lx;- 
ill;’ busied in jnitting up her ringlets, did not so much as dis- 
■ r'.otinue her employment, but ouly reprimanded him in a 
calm whisper for his temerity, and desired him to withdraw 
insiantlj’, uithout any farther noise. But, falling on liis 
l.ii. es, he seized both her hands, and, in the most passionate 
la.Tiner, bcsecched her by all the endeannents of love, and 
bv t i.e estimation in which she held the life of one who adored 
her, and who u-as willing sacrifice his life for her, instantly 
to elope with him, and ber:ime his through life, for good or for 
evil. “ This is the ' and the most favourable moment," 
said he; “ the l^idics are gone to their chambers; the king 
and nobles are drinking themselves drank; I know all tig; 
passes of the forest; we shall easily elude them to-night; if in¬ 
deed wo ai’c once missed, M’hich I do not conceive we will. 
To-morrow perhaps we may be able to reach a place of safety.” 
Elizabeth was about to reply, but he interrupted her. “ Con¬ 
sider, my <fcarcst Elizabeth,” continued he, “ before you an¬ 
swer me finally; consider that Pohnood is nowise worthy ol 
you; his years will outnumber yours three times,” added he ; 
“ his manners are blunt and uncourtly ; 4nd it is well known 
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that bis estates, honours, and titles, cannot once be comparal 
with mine.” 

These were weighty considemtions indeed. Elizal/ith 
hesitated, and looked him stcdfastly in the face, while a ray 
of joyfiil anticipation seemed to play on her lovely countenance. 
“ It will make a great noise,” said she; “ the ladies will be 
terribly astonished.” “ Yes, my dear Elizabeth, they will be 
all astonished indeed; and some, without doubt, will be highly 
displeased. But if we can escape to the court of England, or 
France, until the first fury of the blast is overblown, your 
kind god-mother the queen will be happy to receive you again 
into her arms and household, as lady Hyndford.”—That title 
sounded charmingly in Elizabeth’s ears—she smiled—Car¬ 
michael, observing it, pursued the theme. “ Considci',” con¬ 
tinued he, “ M'hich of the two titles is most likely to coy;; 
mand respect at court—the plain, common, vulgar designation. 
Dame Elizaljeth Hunter of Polinood; or, lady Carmichael of 
Hyndford ?—The right honourable Countess of Hyndford ?” 
It was all over with Polmood—Elizabeth uttered a sigh of 
impatience—repeated the title three or four times to herself, 
and forthwith asked what com-,sc 14 ; proposed for their proce¬ 
dure. “ Come directly with me to nijy chamber,” said he; “ I 
w'ill fiirnisli you with a suit of my cs*|4»!-r“I have a couple 
of good horses and a trusty squire in readinqss—we shall jiass 
the steps of Glcndarg before the rising of the sun, and dls- 
api»oint Polmood, the king, and all his court, of a wedding for 
once."—“ Wedding!—^Disappoint the king and all his court of 
a wedding for once!”—unfortunate and rash cxprc,ssion!—It 
had no business there. The term wedding was itself enough, 
and too much. It glanced on Elizabeth’s mind like electri¬ 
city, and came not alone, but with all its concatenation of de¬ 
lights. “ We shall have no wedding then said she,—“ Per¬ 

haps we may contrive to have one by and by,” said Carnii- 
chacl. Elizaljcth signed dcc])ly, and rested her rosy check 
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upon licr left shoulder, while the pressure of her chiu dimpled 
<Jie polish of her fair breast. 

(Whether she was at that time balancing the merits of each 
silc of the alternative which she had in her offer haS never yet 
been thoroughly ascertained; for at that instant they were 
alarmed by hearing the king tapping at some of the adjoining 
chamber doors, and asking who slept in each of them ; and 
besides, adding inquiries, in which of them he would find 
Elizabeth, The door of the ajMirtment in which they stood 
not being quite close, they were greatly alarmed, as they knew 
not uhat was the matter, but, as they had gootl reason, 
•ireaded the worst—The light and the footsteps were fast 
:ip]>roaching; there was not a moment to lose ; and if Eliza- 
I eili had not been more alert than her lover, they would ccr- 
t4iiuly have been caught in that questionable condition. 15ut 
liuf mind of woman is ever fruitful in expedients. It is 
wondei-ful to behold with what readiness they will often avert 
the most sudden and fatal surprises, even before the other se.\ 
li:!ve leisure to think of their danger. With regai-d to all love 
.iir.airs, in particular, if a woman does not fall upon some shift 
to elude discovery, the e^fcgencies ai’e dcsj)eratc indeed. This 
inventive faculty t)f the fair sex, which is so manifest on all 
sudden emergencies, h most kindly liestowed by the Creator 
of the universe and of man. The more we contemplate any 
of his works, wdicthcr these works arc displayed in the pro¬ 
ductions of nature, or the formation of the human soul, the 
more will we be satisfied of his kind intentions towards .all his 
creatures, of his regards for their happiness, and the provisions 
he has made for their various natures and habits. The most 
ptu-c and TtdIC'atc vesture under heaven, nay tlie virgin snow 
itself, is not more casUy sullied than female reputation ; luul 
when once it is sullied, where is the fountain that will evw 
wash out the staiu ? In proportion witW the liability of cen¬ 
sure to which they are exposed, and tlie dangerous effects of 

VoL. II. C 
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that censure on their future respectability and moral conduct^ 
is bestowed that superior readiness and activity in managing 
all the little movements and contingents of life. If it were iiot- 
for this inventive faculty, many thousands of female characp 
tors would be ruined in the eyes of the world, that are feir 
and unblameablc, and which this alone enables the lovely 
wanderer among snares and toils, to preserve without blemish, 
till the dangerous era of youth and inexperience is Overpast. 

There being, as was observed, not a moment to lose, so 
neither was there a moment lost, from the time that Elizabeth 
was fully apprized of the danger to which they were both ex¬ 
posed. She flung off her rail, uncovered her bosom, and ex- 
tinguishe<l the light in her chamber, all ere Carmichael could 
once move from the spot. Determined to make one effort for 
the preservation of her honour, and the life of a lover who, 
at all events, had treated her with respect, she placed hc- 
self close behind the door, awaiting the event with firmness 
and resolution. But here we must leave them for a few mi¬ 
nutes, till we explain the cause of this indecorous invasion. 


CHAP. VI. 

The party that conveyed the queen and her ladies from the 
jtavilion to the castle, on the way to their chambers, having 
returned to the rest, they all, at the Icing’s request, joined in 
drinking a bumper to the bride’s health. Polmood, in return, 
proposed one to the queen, which was likewise drunk off; the 
health of all the ladies was next drunk, and afterwards several 
of them by name, and amongst others the beautiful Madam 
Gray. By that time the most steady amongst them all were 
affected by the fumes of the wine, and some of them were be¬ 
come considerably drunk. The battles of the bygone day, in 
their various sports, were all fought over again, and every 
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man was stouter and swifter in his own estimation than his 
compeers. Many beta were offered, and as readily accepted, 
k^hout ever being more thought of'; even the lord Chamber¬ 
lin Hume, who was by no means a strong miia, proffered 
ll) wrestle with Polmood for 1000 merks. The latter paid little 
attention to all these rhodomontades, having entered into a close 
and humorous argument with his Majesty, who was rallying 
him most unmercifully about his young wife; and who at 
length, turning to him with a serious countenance, “ Pol- 
m'jod," said he, “ you have forgot one particularly imiwrtant 
and necessary ceremony, and one which, as far as I know, has 
never been dispensed with in this realm. It is that of asking 
the bride, at parting with her on the bridal eve, if she had 
•iot rued. Many a bridegroom has been obliged to travel far for 
that very purpose, and why should you neglect it when living 
the same roof.” Polmood acknowledged the justice of 
tlie accusation ; and likewise the fact that such a custom was 
prevalent; but excused himself on the grounds, that if she 
had relented, sKe had plenty of opportunities to liave told 
liLn so. His Majesty however persisted in maintaining, that 
ii was an omission of a m|)st serious nature, and one that gave 
her full liberty to deny him to-morrow even before the priest, 
which would prove an awkward business; and that therefore 
he ought, in conformity to the good old custom, to go and ask 
the question evfti though the lady wsis in bed. Polmood ob¬ 
jected to this on account that it was a manifest breach of 
decorum; but that only excited farther raillery against him; 
for they all cried out, “ he dares not, he dares not." Pol¬ 
mood was nettled, and at that instant offered to go, if his Ma¬ 
jesty wouW.accompany him as a witness. 

Whether or not the king had any sinister motives for this 
procedure cannot easily be ascertained; but certain it is, that 
he went cheerfully along with Polmoo^ on the expedition, 
carrying a Jightett torch in his hand, .and leading the way. 
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Every chamber door that he came to, he tapped, asking at the 
same time, M'ho slept there, until he came to that behind 
which Elizabeth stood ■with her lover at her back; and oo- 
serving it not to be quite shut, instead of tapping, he pccpei 
in, holding the torch before him. Elizabeth at that momenf 
put her face and naked Itosom bye the edge of the door full 
in his view, and instantly pushed the door in his face, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ What docs your Majesty mean ? I am undressed, you 
cannot come in noAv.” And having by this manoeuvre, as she 
particularly intended, put out the light, she AA'aited the issue ; 
but instead of being agitated Avith terror, as most women 
would have been in the same situation, she could scarcely re¬ 
frain from indulging in laughter ; for the king, instead of re¬ 
turning her any ansAA'cr, fell a puffing and blowing at the 
wick of the flambeau, thinking to make it rekindle; but, 
not being able to succeed, he fell a groping for his companl ju, 
“ Confound her, Polmood," said he, " she has extinguish¬ 
ed our light; what shall avc do now ?” “ We had better ask 
the question in the dark, if it please your Majesty,’’ said Pol¬ 
mood. “ No," said the king, “ come along Avith me, we 
Avill try to get it relumincdthenf groping his Avay along, 
Avith Polmood at his back, he tapped at every chamber door 
he came at around the circle, asking each^of the ladies, if she 
had any light. ScA'cral denied, but at length he came to one, 
below Avhich, on stooping, he espied a little glinimcring light, 
and having by this time learned what lady was in each cham¬ 
ber, he called at that too, but was not a little startled at hear¬ 
ing the voice of her within—It was the queen—but, affecting 
not to know, he lifted the latch, and pretending great modesty, 
did not so much as look in, but only held in the torch with the 
one hand, begging of her to relight it, which she did, and re¬ 
turned it to his hand. 

Carmichael, having* by these means escaped quietly, and 
Avith perfect deliberatioS, to hi& own chamber, Elizabeth laidt 
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herself down, not a little pleased at the snccess of her expe¬ 
dient, but somewhat astonished what could have occasioned 
Bjfis extraordinary scrutiny. The‘two champions returned 
to Elizabeth’s door—^thc king tapped gently, and asked if 
|he was in undress still. She begged a thousand pardons of 
his royal Majesty for the trouble which she had caused him, 
which happened solely from the circumstance of his having 
surprised her in deshabille, that he might now enter, and let 
her know what his royal pleasure was with her. James en¬ 
tered cautiously, but took care to keep his flambeau behind 
him in case of further accidents, and then began by asking 
jtardon in his turn of Elizabeth for his former abrupt en¬ 
trance ; but seeing that her door was not altogether shut, he 
said, he judged the chamber to be unoccupied—^that he had 
come at her lover’s request, in order to be a witness to a 
• questi on he had to propose to her. He then desired Pol- 
raood to proceed, wIk>, stepping forward much abashed, told 
her bluntly, that all he had to ask was, whether or not she 
ha<l repented of the promise she had made him of marriage ? 
Elizabeth, not having been previously instructed of any such 
existing ceremony in ilcotland, did not readily comprehend 
tlie meaning or drift of this question; or else, thinking it 
proper to avail herself of it, in order to provide for certain 
subsequent arrangements which had very lately been propos¬ 
ed to her, answered with perfect good humour, that she un¬ 
derstood Polmood had himself relented, and wished to throw 
the blame upon her. ‘‘ I therefore tell you, sir,” said she, 
“ tliat I have rued our agreement, and that most lieartily.” 
—“ BravoJ” cried the king, as loud as he could shout, push¬ 
ing Polpood out at the door before him. He then closed it, 
and without waiting a moment^ ran down the stair laughing, 
and shouting aloud “hurra! hurra! The bride has rued! tlte 
bride has rued! Polmood is undone.” He, hasted to the pa- 
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vilion, and communicated the jest to bis nobles^ who all 
laughed abundantly at Polmood’s expense. 

The staircase of the Crawmel castle was in one of the tur^ 
rets, and from that there were doors which opened to each o'l 
the floors. The upper story which contained the twelve 
chambers in which the queen and ladies were that night 
lodged, was fitted up so, that it formed a circle. All the 
chamber doors were at equal distances, and the door which 
led to the staircase was exactly in the circle with the rest, 
and in every respect the siune. Now Polmood, not being at 
all satisfied with the answer he had received from Elizabeth, 
and unwilling to return to the company without some farther 
explanation, turned round as the king departed, dark as it 
was, and putting his mouth to the latch.hole of the door, be¬ 
gan to expostulate on the subject. Elizabeth, perceiving that 
he was somewhat intoxicated, desired him to withdraw--; f!.. 
that it was highly improper for him to remain there in the 
dark alone, and .added, that she would tell him -all about it 
to-morrow. 

Now Polmood was not only half drunk, but he was, beside, 
greatly stunned with the answer he h^d received; and more¬ 
over, to add to his misfortune, the king had, either in the 
midst of his frolic, shut the door behind him, or else it had 
closed of itself. The consequence of all this was, that when 
Polmood turned about to depart, he soon discovered that it 
was like to be a very intricate business. By means of going 
round the circle, with one hand pressed against the wall, he 
found that the doors were all shut, and that there was 
no possibility of distinguishing one of them from another. 
He could easily have qpened any of them, because, none of 
them were bolted; but in doing so, he had no assurance that 
he would not light upon the queen, or some sleeping countess, 
which might .procure,him much disgrace and ridicule. He 
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was a modest bashful gentleman, fearful -of giving of¬ 
fence, and would not have been guilty of such a piece of rude- 
ikss for the world ; he knew not what to do j to call was ia 

t ain, for the apartment was vaulted below, therefore he could 
larm none save the ladies. He had but one chance to find 
the right door for twelve to go Wrong; the odds were too 
great for him to venture. He would gladly have encroached 
again upon Elizabeth, but he knew no more of her door than 
the others. 

Tha-e is every reason to believe that the fumes of the wine 
tended greatly to increase Polmood’s dilemma; for it is well 
known how much that impairs the reasoning Acuities of 
sf»me men, and what singular fancies it creates in their 
minds. Be that as it may, Polmood could think only of 
one expedient whereby to extricate himself from his whimsi- 
^skuation, and the idea had no sooner struck him than he 
proceeded to put it in practice. It was to listen at each door, 
if there was any person breathing within; and if there was no 
jKirsun breathing within^jhe thought he might conclude that to- 
be the door he wanted. In order to effect this with more cer¬ 
tainty, he kneeled softl|r on the floor, and laid his ear close to 
the bottom o? each door, creeping always to the next, as soon as 
he had certified that a lady was within. It was a long time ere 
he could be satisfied of some, they breathed so swftly—he kept an 
account in hil memory of the doors he past, and had nearly got 
round them all, when he heard, as he thouglit, a door softly and 
cautiously opened. No light appearing, Polmood judged that 
he was overheard; and that this was one of the ladies listen¬ 
ing what he was about. He was on the point of speaking to 
her, and'begging for pardon and assistance, when he heard 
the sound of footsteps approaching behind him. -He was 
resting on his hands and knees at a chamber door, with his 
head hanging down in the act of listening—he kept his po¬ 
sition, pricking up bis ears, and scarcely able to hear^br the 
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palpitations of his heart; but it was not long ere a man 
stumbled on his feet, fell above him, and crushed his faoc 
against the door. Polmood swore a loud oath, and being irai- 
tated, he lakl furiously hold of the stranger’s heel, and en.i 
deavoured to detain him, but he wrenched it from his grasp, 
and in a moment was gone. Polmood then judging that it 
must have been some one of the courtiers stealing to his mis- 
tress, and hearing the door close behind him, hasted to his 
feet, and followed to the sound, hoping to escape after him—. 
opened the same door, as he thought, and rushed forward, 
but at the third step he foundered over something that inter¬ 
posed his progress; and, to his utter confusion, found that he 
had alighted with all his weight across a lady in her be<l, 
who was screaming out murder lire and ravishment, in 
a voice so loud, and so eldrich, that Polmood’s cars were 
deafened, and his joints rendered utterly powerless th.r'"’g?. 
vexation and dismay. He tried to get up and escape, but 
the injured fair laid hold of his coat, pulled it over his head, 
and as he scorned to hurt her, or resist her frantic violence 
by violence in return, in that manner she held him fast, con¬ 
tinuing all the while her violent outcries. The rest of the 
ladies awaking, set up one universal yell of murder—sprang 
from their beds, and endeavoured to escape, some one way 
and some another, running against each other, and scream¬ 
ing still the louder.—Their cries alarmed th*.- guards, and 
these the courtiers, who all rushing in promiscuously with 
lights, beheld one of the most ludicrous scenes that ever was 
witnessed by man.—A whole circular apartment full of dis¬ 
tressed dames, skipping into their holes, as the light appeared, 
like so many rabbits; and in one apartment, the. door of 
which was shut, but to which they were directed by the cries, 
the right honourable Lady Hume, holding the worthy bride¬ 
groom, the bold, the invincible Norman of Polmood! with 
his coat drawn over his.head, in her own bed-chamber, and 
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abusing him all tlie while, as a depraved libertine and a 
^ravisher. Polmood was rendered quite speechless, or at least 
kill that he attempted to advance "by way of palliation was 
^ve_r once heard, so loud was the mixed noise of laughter, 
Mdiculc, and abuse ; and the king, with a grave face, observ¬ 
ed, that unless he could give security for his future good be¬ 
haviour, he would be obliged to confine him in the keep un¬ 
til such time as he could be got married, that then perhaps 
the virtue of other men’s wives might l)e preserved from his 
outrae-cous violence. 


CHAP. VII. 

■j iriTTransactions of that night were not brought to a con¬ 
clusion, by the unlucky ad^nturc which bcfcl the Laird of 
Polmood. On the contrary, that W'as only a prologue to far¬ 
ther mistalics, of greater Jktrocity, and of consequences more 
serious. I 

The king did not agam return to the pavilion, but retired 
to his chamber as they came down stairs. The Earl of 
Hume, having got extremely dimik, and fallen into an argu¬ 
ment with another knight, wdio was much in the same con¬ 
dition, about some affair of border chivalry, of which their 
ideas totally differed, they were both become so warm and 
so intent upon the subject, that they never once perceived 
when the late alarm was given, nor when the company left 
them, in order to succour the distressed ladies. But when 
they rettffJied with Polmood guarded as a prisoner in jest, 
and related the circumstances, the earl got into a furious 
passion, and, right or wrong, insisted on running Polmood 
through the body, “ What, Sir ?" said he: “ because you 
cannot get a wife of your own, does tHat give you a right to 
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g^o and take violent possession of mine ? No, sir! draw out 
your sword, and I'll give you to know the contrary; I’ll 
carve you, sir, into a great number of pieces, sir.” 

When the earl was in the height of this passion, and ha i 
stripped off a part of his clothes to fight a duel with Polinot I 
by torch light, one of the lords whispered in his ear, that 
Polmood only mistook the bed, that was all; and that lady 
Hume had acquitted herself in such a manner, by taking him 
prisoner, that it reflected immortal honour upon her and all 
her connexions. 

This pleased the lord chamberlain so well, that he was 
never weary of shaking hands with Polmood, and drinking to 
him; but he did not forget to observe each time, that he 
thought Polmood would take care in future how he mistook 
lady Hume for another. The carl grew every minute more 
and more pleased on account of his lady’s resolute an^ iidr** 
pid behaviour, and being a sprightly ingenious gentleman, 
began singing a song, which he wore was extempore, and 
which was indeed believed to be so* by all present, as none of 
them had ever heard it before. It is said to be still extant, 
and to be yet sung in several parts.pf Scotland, which cer¬ 
tainly is not very probable. It began “ I hae anc wyffe o’ 
mi ain." In short his enthusiasm and admiration of his 
lady ar(Me to such a height, that he took up a resolution to go 
and spend the remainder of the night in her company. A 
number of his merry associates encouraged this proposal with 
all the plausible arguments they could suggest, reminding 
him that the chamber was in sooth his own—that he had on¬ 
ly given it up in favour of her ladyship for a few nights, and 
she could in nowise grudge him a share of it for (^ic night, 
especially as there was no rest to be had in the tent. Thus 
encouraged, the earl arose and went towards the castle, sing¬ 
ing, with great glee, 
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1 hae ane wyife o’ mi ain; 

I’ll be behadden til n«e bodye ; 

I’ll nowther borey nor lcnne> 

Swap nor niid’er wi’ nae bodye. 

The porter and guards at the gate objected strongly to h!» 
admission, and began to remonstrate with his lordship on its 
iinpi'opriety: but he drew his sword, and swore he would sa- 
rrifi(.e them, every mother’s son, if they offered to debar his 
eutrance to his own wife. It was in vain that they reminded 
him there was no room in her ladyship’s apartment for any 
person Iwside herself, which they said he himself well knew. 

Hr d-d them for liars, and officious knaves, who meddled 

.. ’•h inattcrs about which they had no business: said it was 
his Concern to find room, ^d theirs to obey his orders, or 
abide the consequences; at /he same time, he spit upon his 
hand and squared, in orderf forthwith to begin the slaughter 
of the j)orters : and as thewwerc afraid of resisting the deter, 
mined resolution of the lord chamberlain, they suffered him 
to pass, after leaving his sword behind him, and promising on 
his honour to make no noise. 

The carl, by dint of determined perseverance, found his 
way, amid utteij darkness, to the upper story of the castle, 
where his beloved lady and her fair associates were all enjoy- 
ing sweet repose after the sports and merriment of the late 
day.—He entered with great caution—counted the doors to the 
right hand with accurate exactness, in order to ascertain his 
lady's chan^ber—opened the door softly, and advanced stoop- 
ing, in search of her lowly but desirable couch—^but when he 
proceeded to clasp her in his arms in a transport of love and 
admiration—" O horrible! most horrible!" he found that 
she was already lying fast locked in the arms of a knight, 
whose cheek was resting upon hers, and his long shaggy beard 
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flowing around her soft neck. It is impossible to conceive 
the fury into which this,discovery threw the enamoured carL 
He entertained not the slightest doubt but that it was T'fJ- 
mood; and resolving to make an example of him, he l/id 
hold of him by the beard with one hand, and by tht .-treat 
with the other, determined to strangle him on the spot 
But the desjterate inamorato sprung upon his assailant like 
a tiger from his den—struck the lord chamberlain violently 
on the head—overturned him on the floor, and forthwith es¬ 
caped. The earl followed as fast as he was able to the dtxtr 
—^g'ave the alarm with a loud voice, and hastily returned to 
secure the other accomplice in wickedness and shame. He 
flung himself upon the bed—^laid virdent hands upon her— 
swearing that she too should not escape, .and that he wmld 
inflict upon her the most condigU punishment. The lady 
bore all with silence and meekress, until she heard"Vi-. Ji'est 
of the courtiers approaching, ar 1 then she took hohl of him by 
the hair of the head with both 1 ands, held him do ■ there¬ 
by, and screamed as loud as she able. 

The waggish lords, who had excited the earl to this expedi¬ 
tion, certain that in the state Im then tvas, he tvas siue to 
breed some outrage in the castle, were all in waiting without 
the gate, ready to rush in on tin; least alarm being given. 
Consequently, it was not long before they entered with lights, 
and among the rest the king in his night-gown and slippers. 
They entered the chamber from which the cries procecde<l; 
and, to their no small astonishment, discovered the lord 
chamberlain engaged in close combat—not with his own body, 
as he had unwarrantably supposed—but with the beauteous 
lady Ann Gray, who was weeping bitterly, and''crying out 
■JO revenge her on that wicked and barbarous lord. 

The merriment of the party at this discovery would have 
wen without bounds, had not the king, appeared to be sc-’ 
iously displeased. Ac ordered lord Hume to be carried down 
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stairs instantly, and confined in the keep until he should answer 
<or his conduct. The earl attempted to remonstrate; assuring 
'iVis majesty that he,had only mistaken the hed; but his ebricty 
b'lfng^apparent, that had no efiect upon the king, who dc- 
cfired he could not suffer such liberties to be taken with any 
I ‘,(!y under their royal protection wdth impunity, and that 
icrhaps the lord chamberlain might have yet to atone for his 
- 1-1011088 and temerity by the loss of his head. 

j 'i-.t courtiers w^ere all astonished at this threatening, and 
at the king’s peremptory manner and resentment, as no one 
could for a moment suppose that the earl had indeed any 
designs upon the 2 >erson of lady Ann Gray ; and when at 
longtli he jirotested, in mitigation of the crime alleged against 
h'm, that he actually caught another man in the chamber with 
her, lilt! king was sj^i wroth, asserting that to be imjiossi- 
I,'..,-jrdert as the castle tficn was, unless it were himself who 
' ''lere, which he hojied »>rd Hume did not mean to in-, 
s ou.-itt ill the presence, ori&t least^n the hearing, of his royal 
(•- js.irt—that, as far as lie knew, there was not another 
* ..=.-1 uitiiiii the walls <« the castle, and tliatsuch a malicious 

to asperse the yoilng lady’s honour was even worse than 
‘ 1 '. i’cr crime. '■Let the castle be instantly searched,” 

< I ud he, “ and if there is no other person found in if, save 
the ladies, .and those now admitted, I shall order the head 
to be taken frdm this uncourtly and slanderous earl early in 
the morning. Was it not enough that ho should attempt the 
violation of a royal ward,' of the highest birth and respect, 
but that, when frustrated, he should endeavour to aflix an 
indelible stain ujion her honour, and in the accusation im¬ 
plicate hfe sovereign, to the lessening of his respectability in 
the eyes of his queen and his whole nation. Let the castle 
be searched strictly and instantly.” 

The earl was confined in the keejir—the castle-gatc was 
double guarded—the castle was searclied for men throughout, 

D 
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and at last Carmichael was found concealed in his own chani> 
ber, and half dressed. No doubt then remained with th^/ 

H 

courtiers but that he was the s^iilty person with regard »o 
Madam Gray. 

The king appeared visibly astonished when Carmichael w as 
discovered, but affecting to,be of the same opinion as the rest, 
he accomjjanied them down stairs—^locked Carmichael in the 
keep beside the Lord Chamberlain—dismissed the rest to the 
pavilion, charging them on pain of death not to attempt en¬ 
tering the gate of the castle again, till once they received his 
orders; and having caused it to be locked, he retired to his 
apiu'tnient. 

The displeasxu’C of the king acted like electricity on the 
minds of the hitherto jovial part)’. Their organs of sensation 
were benumbed at once, and their r' i!..,!!;,' completely <piash- 
ed. They durst not even speak *acir minds fretij*T!5“w!f:T-«,u- 
other on the subject, afraid of ha^^ing their remarks overhauled 
at next diiys examination’; but hey all judged Carmichael 
to be in a bad predicament, considi ring how great a favourite 
lady Ann was with the king. It vas then fii-st di.scovcred, 
that Carmichael had been absent from the j>avilion, from the 
time that the ladies retired, and how long previously to that 
could not be recollected ; consequently, they were all satisfied 
that they were two lovei-s, and that the meeting had been pre¬ 
concerted, although their passion had hitherto been concealed 
from the eyes of all the court. The whole matter appeared 
now to them perfectly obvi<ms; whereas there was not a sin¬ 
gle incident, save one, on which they put a right construction. 

A short and profound sleep ushered that group of noble 
•sportsmen ii^to the healthful morning breeze of the-.,iountain, 
and the beams of the advancing sun, and finished the adven¬ 
tures of that memorable night, but not their consequences. 
The examination which follows in the next chapter, will as¬ 
sist somewhat in the e.^plication of the one, and the subse¬ 
quent narrative of the other. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The animal spirits have certainly a natural medium level, 
at which, if sufiered to remain, they will continue to flow with 
a constant and easy motion. But if the spring be drained to 
the sediment for the supply of a lengthened and frenzied hila¬ 
rity, it must necessarily remain some time low before it can 
again collect force sufficient to exert its former energy. 

Fair and lovely rose that morning on the forest of Mcggat- 
dale—it was the third of September—the day destined by the 
king and queen foil the marriage of their beloved Elizabeth. 
The daw ning tijst^preaoSa wavy canopy of scarlet and blue 
over all the eastern hemispffei’c ; but when the sun mounted 
from behind the green hills-k Yayow, the fairy curtain was 
updrawn into the viewlcs/air. The shadows of the moun¬ 
tains wore then so beautMlusly etched, and their natural tint* 
«• airongly marked, thatCt seemed as if the mountains them- 
:-i ’ ves lay cradled in the nosom of the lovely lake—^but while 
tlie eye yet rested on the adumbrated phenomenon, the spectre 
hills, with all their inverted woods and rocks, melted away in 
their dazzling mirror. 

It was a scene that might have stirred the most insensate 
heart to raptures of joy; yet the queen of Scotland and her 
ladies were demure and sullen, even though their morning 
walk was over a garnish of small but delicate mountain flow¬ 
ers, belled with the dews of heaven—lliuiigli fragrance was in 
every stSp, and health in every gale that strayed over the 
purple heath. 

The king and his nobles were even more sullen than they— 
the king took his morning walk by hiihself—^his nobles saun- 
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fered about in pairs, but they discoiu^ed only to their hounds, 
whose gambols and minijc hunts were checked by the unwon^ 
cd gloom on the brows of their masters. 'The two aggressors 
were still lying in the dismal keep, both in the higiiest cljia- 
grin ; the one at his disappointment in lore, the other at Bis 
disgrjice. Such arc the motley effects of intemperance, and 
such the inij)ortance by the inebriated fancy attached to 
trifles, which, in moments of calm reflection, would never 
have been regarded. 

The king returning, threw himself into his easy chair; tluT 
queen paid her resjsccts to him, and interccde<l for the impri¬ 
soned lords—he ordered thenj to be brought before him, and 
summoned all the rest of the nobles to attend. When the 
news of the examination spread, the ladi(’s came running to¬ 
gether, some of them dressed, and some i.'.dy half-dressed, to 
heal' it. A trial of a delinquee/’ who has conie unde? "ahy 
suspicions with respect to theiKQcx is to them a most tran¬ 
scendent treat. But the king ri^ig, beseeched them kindly 
to withdraw, because, in the coursf of elucidating the matter, 
some things might be expressed ol'ensive to their mo<lcsty. 
They assured his majesty that there* was no danger of such a 
circumstance occurring ; but he persisted in his request, and 
they were obliged reluctantly to retire. 

The king first called on Polmood to give an account of all 
that befcl him in the vault of the twelve chanibers ; and how 
he came to make the unmannerly attack on the lady Hume, 
all which he was required to answer on oath. The speeches 
which follow are copied literally from the hand-writing of 
Arckemhatd QJiitelaw airishdeikun of Lowden and cekreler to 
k'mge Jemys. The MSS. are now in the possessi^i of Mr 
J. Brown, Ediii. and fully confirm the authenticity of the 
story, if any doubts remained of the tradition. The first, 
as being the most original, is given at full length; it is en¬ 
titled, Ane fpeelsh a7id' defenns maid^ by Nonnaund Huntyr 
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Jfoomwde on ane myle royet and lemanrye with Elenir 
Ladye of Hume. 

^ “Miicht it plelz mai sovrayne Icgef not to trowe sikkau euil 
r.nJ kittel dooins of ycr ain trew cervcnte, and maist lethfii 
ifiyeraan; nor to lyAtlefye niyne honcr sa that I can ill 
brake; by eyndling, that, withoutten dreddour I ghulde 
gaung' til broozle ajie fayir demc, ane honest mannis wyffe, 
and mynnic to twa bairiiis; and that in the niyddis of ane 
Joftful "queenes. I bond haife bein deinentyde to kicke ane 
i toore, to tlic skaithinge of hir preclair pounyis, and hairshil- 
! • ngc inyne ayin kewis. Nethynge mai lege was ferder fra 
mync licid thanne onye sikkau wylJd sncckdrawinge and 
pawkcryc. But qulian ycr Maigestye jinkyt fra me in the 
bans, and left me in the darknesse, I M as baiss to kuin again 
wi’sikkan ane ancere; and stude sumiiie tynie swutheryng 
wliat it avysat me neiste to doo in thilke barbulye. At the 
'aiingc, 1 stevcllit backe, and lowten don ne, set mai iicbb to 
lie gell in the dors and fleechyt Eleesabett noore to let us 
(I'feli in the M'aret^ne oi'Jiyir raik. But scho skyrit to knuife 
>' . '.j U.^iitaSSiye on thiJle sauclming, and heiryne that 
o was wilsum and glunchle, I airghit at keuillyng M’lthe 
•fr 5'. that thraward paugiiy meode, and buidna Jangcr to 
h.'dgpl. But ben doitrify(« M'ith thilke dryiike and siu'hless 
sid dizzye with lowtyn, j^d thilke lofte as derke as pick, I 
ilka spunk of ettlyn| quhair the dor laye. And thaun 
aupyt and gavit about quhillc I grewe jierfitlyc donnarit, 
trowit the castll to be snuiflFyng and birlyng round ; forc- 
oy that it was hcezing upon the tae syde, ami myntyug to 
wtiominil me. I had seciidil wathcrit a selwyu raddour, but 
boddin that I wad coup, that I muchtiia gie a doolFe, I hur- 
klit litherlye ^own, and crau^^i forret alang on myne loolfis 
andmyne schynes, herkyng at ilka dorlief gyffe ther was onye 
ane snifteryng withyn side. Outhir I owirhartle, or thocht I 
owirharde sliepyng souglis ahyiite thilk haile, and begoude to 
kiep sklenderye" houpes of vvynniug out of mvnc revcllet fank 
unsperkyt M-ith scheme or ilesgrece. Ben richt laith to rln 
rashlye, with ane posse, on the kyttes or the chaftis of thilke 
deir eicWf kiintners, that war lying doveryng and snuifyiig, 
and sjiehleryiig, rekelesse and mistrowyns of all hannis, I was 
eidentlye hotteryiig alang noth niucklc paishens. I was lyiuge 
cndslangat ane dor, quhau I hanle ane chyldc unhaspe thilke 
sueck, as moothlye as ane snail quhan tibho gaung^ snowking 
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awir thilk tlroukyt swaird; but thilk dor gyit ay tbilk toth- 
er wlieskj and thdk tother jerg, and oore I gatt tyme til syne 
inysel, ane giit ntan tpppyt on mync feit, and fell belly 
flauglit on me with ane dreadful noozle, cpihille myiie curpin 
was jcnmnnnilyt, and myne grunzie'knoityd with ane eranch 
against thilke lofte. I cursyt him in wraith, and myndi^ig 
to taigcl him, claught haiul of his koote whilke I gyit ahe 
helc of ane nibble. Oore I giitt to myne knyc he elyit, gar- 
ryng thilk door clashe ahyiit him. I .strifflit till thilke samen 
plossc as gypelye as I cubic—ptiit up thilk samen dor as 
I thoucht and ran on—but Cryste quhair suld I lichte ! btit 
on thilke dafte .syde of ane foil madame ! Myne heid mcllyt 
thilk biggyng, and I was klicn stoundyt and dareryt. Myne 
ledde sycliit and mummlyt, pittyng me in ane drcidfulle 
fyke; and sac fnmmylyng til rysc, scho trowit I had bcin 
gumpyng, and sett up sic ane yirlich skrighc that my verie 
sennyns sloomyt and mync tcith chackyt in myne heid. Scho 
brair.zellyt up in ane fooryc and dwvlicappyd me, and ben 
richt lalilie to lay ane laifless tin^y ' .^licr, I brankyt in 
mync gram, and laye smooryng (Kuiille y(?tl'»im_frafhcbar- 
mykenc and redde us. Thys i.y thilke hale and Icil troothc, 
as I houj)c for merse bye ouir bjjissyt ladye. 

The king then asked hiin if iW was certain it was a man 
that stumbled over him in the da^ ? Polmootl swore he was 
certain, for that it was weightier aiw stronger than any three 
women in the forest, and besides he was farther certified by 
feeling his clothes and leg. The king still continued to 
dwell on that subject, as seeming to doubt of it alone; but 
Polraood, liaving again sworn to the certainty of the whole, 
he was dismi.ssed and forgiven, on conditioii that he asked 
pardon of Lady Hume, her Majesty, and all the ladies. 

The Lord Chamberlain was then called up, and being ac¬ 
cused of “ Misleerj/t racket and gnwsomc assault on thilke 
bodt) (>f Lady Anne Grey," he began as follows: 

“ Mai maist grashous and so very ne lege, I do hTifr.blye be- 
seetsh yer |)ardonne for myne grit follyc and mismainners, 
ami do intrete you til attrybute tliatn haile frolyke to yer 
Majestye’s liberalitye, and no til nae roodc and wucicit desync. 
I liae nae pley to ur^, only that in fayth jwd troothe I mys- 
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tuke thilke as myne ayia guiJ deme, and Lady Grey 
well baith well allow; and gin I didna fynde ane man in 
thilke bed-” 

Here it appears* the king had interrupted him ; for there 
IB no more of this speech in Whitlaw’s hand, save some bro¬ 
ken sentences which cannot be connected. His majesty is 
said to have called out angrily, “^hold, hold, no more of that; 
we have heard enough. XJarmichael," continued he, turning 
about to him, “ tell me on your honoru-, and tell me truly; 
were you in the room of the twelve chambers last night in 
the dark, or were you not ? Carmichael answereil, with great 
proinptuess, that he was. “ Was it you who stumbled over 
Polmood?” “It was indeed.” “Then tell me, sir, what was your 
b’.isiiies8 there ?” Carmichael bowed, and begged to be excused, 
assuring his majesty^ that though he would willingly yield his 
life for him, that ’/^vould not yield at that time. “ I 
thauk j'oii","*^id the kingX"! know it all. I am glad you 
have “'"no honour left; had\you publicly divulged your mo¬ 
tives, you should never haye seen tlie noon of this day. Car- 
inicbac! 1 you have been ungrateful, unwary, and presump¬ 
tuous ! I have trusted ;fou near my person for three years, 
hio we must take care that you shall never insult royalty 
again. Conduct him to the keep, till our farther pleasure 
is manifested. My Lord Chamberlain, you must ask panlon 
of Madam Grey, the queen, and all the ladies.” The nobles 
did not comprehend the king’s awards, but he knew more 
and saw farther into the matter than they did. 


CHAP. X. 

The lordshaving, by desire, retired, the ladies were next sent 
for, and examinal one by one, after being informed that none 
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of them ■were required to divulge any thing relating to them- 
selres, but only what they heard passing with regard to 
others. 

There was such a flood of mystery and surmise now poured 
in upon the king, that he felt himself utterly at a loss 'fo 
distinguish truth from fiction. Acconjj^g to their relations 
there had been great battles—^mcn cursing and swearing, and 
occasionally falling down upon the floor with such a shock 
as if the roof of the castle had fallen in. There were besides 
whisperings heard, and certain noises which were -w-ell de¬ 
scribed, but left to the judge for interpretation. In a word, 
it appeared from the relations of the fair enthusiasts, that all 
the nobles of the court had been there, and the king himself 
among them; and that every lady in the castle had Ijcen 
engaged with one paramour at /ea#<—t'''' larrator always ex¬ 
cepted. James would gladly hayo'^t a SL; this torre nt 
of scandal and insinuation, but, Aiaving once begun, he was 
obliged to hear them alL out; \ach being alike anxious to 
vindicate herself by fixing the gui?^ upon her neighbours. 

There was however one circums\mce came out, which vi¬ 
sibly aflFected James. It was afiinnju by two different ladies, 
one of whom, at least, he had good reasons fur believing, that 
there was actually one in the chamber with Elizabeth, when 
he and Polmood came up in their frolic, and when she con¬ 
trived so artfully to extinguish the light. Several circum¬ 
stances occurred to his mind at once in confirmation of this 
accusal, but he affected as much as he was able to receive it 
with the same indifference that he received the rest. He 
cast one look at Elizabeth, but he was too much of a gentle¬ 
man to suffer it to remain—he withdrew his piercjjig eye in 
a moment—smiled, and asked questions about something else. 
When they had done, Elizabeth rose to explain, and had 
just begun by saying, “ My dear lord, it is very very hard 
indeed, that I cannot pay my evening servSxss to the virgin^ 
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but I must be suspected of”-Here she paused, and the 

lively and petulant Ann Grey, springing up and making a 
•iim courtsey, said, in a whimpering t#ne, “ My dear lord 1 it 
is very hard indeed* that Carmichael cannot pay his evening 

services to a virgin but he must be susjiected of."-The 

manner in \yhicli shyM[onounccd this, and in particular the 
emphasis whch she Inr upon the concluding preposition, set 
all the ladies a giggling; and the king, being pleased with 
the sly humour of his favourite, and seeing Elizabeth put to 
the blush, he started up, and clasping licr in his arms, kissed 
her, and said, “ There is no need of any defence or apology, 
jny dear Elizabeth, I am too well convinced of your purity 
■o regard the insinuations of that volatile imp. We all know 
'.vhereto her sarcasms tend; she has the Earl of Hume in 
her mind, and the reutlenian who knocked him down last 
night; she wish(“*yl>u to >> thought like herself, but it will 
not lo. We sliall soon see jV>u placed in a situation beyond 
the I)..'-, oi'of her wicked biti \g jesjs, and of court scandal; 
wliile she may continue to /gh and ogle with knights, wreck 
’ler iiisappoiutnient on all ^er acquaintances, and sigh for that 
she cannot have.” “ Hc|^h-ho!” cried the shrewd minx, in 
i t e which again set all the party in a titter. 

After this, the king, having dismissed them, sent for Car¬ 
michael, and said unto him. “ Carmichael, I am shocked at 
your behaviour. The attempt which you have made on a 
royal ward, on the very eve of her marriage with a man of 
honour and integrity, whom we esteenj, manifests a depravity 
of mind, and a heart so dead to every sense of gratitude, that 
I am ashamed at having taken such a knight into my hous- 
hold. Whatever were your motives for this disgraceful and 
claudcsdlm procedure, whether the seduction of her person 
or of her affections from the man who adores her, and who has 
obtained our sanction to her hand, they must have been 
wrong, and far from that line of respect*tvhich, in return for 
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our confidence, it was your bounden duty to pursue. I 
therefore will, that you quit the society of which you have 
been an unworthy nier'.ber for the space of three years, in 
the course of half an hour ; and if at any time w'ithin that 
period you are found within tu’enty miles of our residence, your 
life shall answer for it—this I shall^wse to be proclaimed 
to the countiy at large. I desire to nliv no intreaty or ex¬ 
cuse.” 

Carmichael bowed, and retiring from the presence in the 
Utmost trepidation, he and his groom, the only attendant he 
had, were both ready mounted in less than ten minutes; and 
being driven, in some degree, to a state of desperation, he 
rode boldly up to the castle-gate, and desired a word with 
Elizabeth. This was a most imprudent action, as it in some 
degree divulged the cause of his cxpyl^ion from the court, 
which it was the king’s chief de^u to co.-';f/il, _ or gloss over 
with some other pretence. 

When the squire in wajting Carried up his demand, Eliza¬ 
beth was sitting between the quern and the lady Hamilton; 
and acting from the impulse of th\^ moment, as she tex) often 
did, she was rising to comply withi the request, when a look 
from the king, which she well knew how to interpret, caused 
her to sink again into her seat, like a deer that has been arous¬ 
ed by a false alarm. “ What answer shall I return ?” said 
the squire, who had only witnessed her spon^ueous motion, 
but received no order ; that Elizabeth has nothing to say to 
him, said the king. The squire returned down stairs. “ Eliza¬ 
beth has nothing to say to you, my lord.” Carmichael turn¬ 
ed his horse slowly around, as if not knowing what he did. 

Was it she that returned me this answer ?” said he; " Yes 
air,” said the man, walking carelessly back into tbe castle. 
That word pierced Carmichael to the heart; he again turn¬ 
ed his horse slowly around, and the porter said he seemed as 
if he had lost sight of the ground. He appeared desirous of 
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leaving some message^ but he rode off without uttering another 
syllable, and instead, of shaping his course homeward as was 
expected, he crossed the Mcggat, went round the Breaken 
UHl, and seemed bound for the border. 

Though it is perhapi. perfectly well understood, it may not 
be improper to mention here by way of explanation, that when 
Carmichael escaped from Elizabeth’s chamber in the dark, 
and bad slunk quietly down to his own, in a few minutes he 
heard the king come running down the stair, laughing, and 
calling out that the bride had rued; and not having the 
slightest suspicion that Polmood would remain among the 
I.'ulics in the dark, he judged liim to have gone along with 
the king. He was extremely happy on hearing the king ex¬ 
claiming that Elizab *iad taken her word again, not doubt¬ 
ing but 't, . ..s in consequence of the conversation he had 
with her ; and in order to stipngthen her resolution, or pre¬ 
vail upon her instantly to elope witl^him, he took the oppor- 
ttinity of stealing again to Iter apartment before any other ir- 
ru])'ion of the revellers iny> the castle should take place ; but 
i" ’ is way, and when at the very point at which he aimed, 
lie stumbled upon the forlorn Polmood, whose voice and grasp 
he well knew, and from whom he narrowly escaped. 

Carmichael was now gone, and Elizabeth did not believe 
that any person,knew of her amour with him. She thought 
that the king was merely jealous of him and Lady Ann Gray, 
yet she could not help considering herself as the cause of the 
noble youth's disgrace, and for the first time in her life felt her 
heart interested in the person or concerns of another. Per¬ 
haps herjgission for admiration prompted the feeling, for the 
circumstance hail deprived her of a principal admirer; but 
it is probable that a sentiment more tender mixed with the 
regret she felt at his departure. 

The king, w'ho pcrceiv'ed well how lyattcrs stowl, was con¬ 
siderably alarmed for his fair ward, both on account of her 
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bewitching beauty and accomplislmients, and her insatiable, 
desire of excelling all ot*hers of her sex; hut more on account 
of her rash thoughtless manner of acting. He entertained 
no doubt of her stainless purity, but he knew that a great deal 
more was required in order to maintain her character uncon¬ 
taminated in the eyes of the world—that caution and pru¬ 
dence were as requisite as the others, and that purity of heart, 
and innocency of intention, instead of proving shields against 
the asfjersions of calumny, often induce to tliat gaycty and 
freedom of demeanour, which attaches its most poignant and 
venomous shafts. Of this caution and prudence Elizabeth 
seemed destitute. Her own word, with that of both her roy¬ 
al guardians, was pledged to Polmood, yet notwithstanding 
all thi.s, he dreaded that she had .atfrMV'cd a knight-into her 
chamber at midnight, and had’^ artfully eSUitalJjiis. escape, 
within nine hours of the tinje appointed for her nuptials. 
He could not judge C^AVmichaol’s pretensions to have been 
honourable from his manner of jlroceeding, and he trembled 
for the impressions he might hav\' made rqion her inexperi¬ 
enced heart, subversive of honour,-faith, and virtue; .especn- 
ally when he considered the answer she hml returned to Pol¬ 
mood the very minute after Carmichael had left ligr. 

As for Polmood, he had, as yet, no suspicions of Carmichael 
nor any man living; but the answer he had received sunk 
deep into his heart; for he absolutely adored Elizabeth, and 
feared he had offended her by some part of his liehaviour, and 
that she had acttially repented of her promise to liim on that 
account. He knew not to whom fii-st to luhlress himself, and 
wandered aliout all that morning, wth a countennoce so rue¬ 
ful that nothing in this age will ever comj)are with it. 

The king put his arm within Elizabeth’s, and led her to the 
Balcony. The day, was clear, and the scene on which they 
looked around, wild and romantic. The Itigli mountains, the 
straggling wwxls, the distant lake, and the limpid river, with 
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its Imndred branches, winding’ through vallies covered vith 
l^raheniid punilc heath, ndiose wild variety of light and shade 
the jdough had never marred.—The hid, the lamb, the lever¬ 
et, aii(i the j’oung deer, feeding or .sporting together in the 
■^aiftc green halt, formed altogether a scene of rural simjdieitv, 
and peaceful harinon)^, such as the eye of a Britou shall never 
again look u]>on. 

“ We shall have a sweet day for your wedding, Elizabeth,” 
.s.aid the king. Elizabeth cast her eyes towards the brow of 
tlie hiil, where Carmichael had hut a few minutes before 
vanished, and remained silent. 1'he king was agitated; 
“ yon was an effectual rub you gave, the bridegroom last, 
•fght,” continued he ; “ I owe you a ki.ss, and a frock of 
; :rj>le silk beside, for it. 1 would not have nihsed the jest for 
•Ji hundred bonnet pieces’, and as many inerks to boot ; vou 
ir - a nios( exipusitc girl.” Never was flattery lost on the ear 
f a W iman ! esjiecially if that w oinaii was possessed of youth 
lid beauty'. Elizalteth sn.iled, anti seemed highly pleasc(|. 
wirh tile c.'ni]illmcnt paid U) her ingenuity. “ W'liat a loss 
t :.i,” eoritinucd Jame.s, '1 that we cannot push the jest a 
: .tie "‘rfher. Suppose we should try?” 

o! by all means!” said Elizabeth, •• let us carry 
■ jest a little farther.” 

“ I'oimood is in sad taking already',” said the king, 
'• were you to persist in your refusal a little longer he would 
certainly hang himself.” Elizalxtth smiled again. “But the 
worst of it is, he will take it so heinously amiss. I know his 
proud heart well, that all the world vvill not jiersuade liim 
I'ver to ask you again; and then, if the match is, in our vain 
hnmovir^flroke off, it Is irretrievable ruin to you.” 

“ Ruin to me ! what does your Majesty' mean ?” 

" \'es, certain ruin to y'ou; for the court and all the 
kingdom will say sthat he has slighted ^nd refused you, and 
you know’ we cannot help w-hat pcople^ay. You know they 
VoL. II. E 
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will sar it M'.'is because lie and I surprised a man in yoiir 
-cliainber at inidmVIit, and much more tb.an that they will, 
say. They know that you could not, and would not resist 
CKir will, and therefore they will infallibly regard you as an 
offcast, and you will be flouted and shunned by the whole 
court. It would almost break my heart to sec those who 
now envy and imitate you, turning up their noses as you past 
them.” 

“ But 1 will inform them; I will swear to them that it 
was not so,” said Elizabeth, almost crying. 

“ I'hat is the readiest way to make them believe that it 
w;is so,” said the king. “ We shall, besides, lose an excel¬ 
lent and splendid wedding, in which I hojicd to sec you ap¬ 
pear to peculiar advantage, the w’oiider ami admiration of 
all ranks and degrees; but that 'Is notliirig-.” Elizabeth 
gave him a glance of restless impatience ; IffJl'P’Sli,’ 1 think 
we must venture to give Polmootl a farther refusal for the 
pike’s sake ; even in the worst case I do not know but an old 
maid is as happy as many a married lady.” 

These few, seemingly spontaneo'Hs sentences, presented to 
the mind of Elizabeth a })icture, altogether so repulsive, that 
she scarcely had patience to listen until the king conclud- 
•hI ; and when he had done she remained silent, first turned 
round the one bracelet, tlien the other, fetched a slight sigh, 
and looked the king in the face. 

“ I think that for the htimour of the jest you ought to per¬ 
sist in your refusal;” cfuitinucHl James. 

“ I have often heard your Majesty say, that we .should 
never let the plough stand to kill a mouse,” said Elizabeth. 
“ I never saw lung jokes come to much good.” 

“ Upon my soul I believe you are right after all,” re¬ 
turned the king; “ you have more sense in your little 
finger than most laVlics have in all. It is not easy to catch 
you in the wrong;*I suppose the wedding must go on.*’” 
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I suppose it must,” said Elizalnith, pleased with the idea of 
,/ier acuteness and discernment. Slie was again turning her 
eyes toward the brtnr of the Brcakcnfiill, hut the king chang¬ 
ed sides with her, liidiing Ins left arm in her right, and led 
hrt-at a sharp walk round the halcony, < ommendinghcr pru¬ 
dence and discretion as miich above her years, and expatiat¬ 
ing on the envy and s])leen of the court ladies, and the joy 
they wendd have manifested if the marriage agreement had 
! een finally dissolved. I'rom that he broke of, and <lcscanted 
on llic amusements and ])roccssions in which they were to be 
•■ngaged, and even on the dresses and jewels in which such 
and such ladies were likely to appear; until he had winded 
op Elizabeth’s fancy to the highest pitch; for it w iis always 
on the wing watching for change of place, and new trejusure* 
of vain delight. Without giving her time for any further 
<jui>'t rciiia.iion, he hurried her away to the great hall, where 
the queen and her attendants remained. “ Make haste, make 
has-.te, my ladies,” said he; “ yon s?em to forget that we have 
this day to ridfc to the Maiden chapel, and from thence to tlie 
casi'o of Nidpath, whcrell have ordered preparations to be 
in Ic for the ensuing festival. Falgeat is high, and the bract 
ol J fundleshope steep; make haste, my ladies, make haste.” 

The order of the day seemed hitherto scarcely «ell under- 
stoixl, but when the king had thus expressed his will, in sueh 
ajiparent hastc^ind good hnmour, away tripjieil she, and away 
tripped she, each lady to her little n iu'drobe and ])ort;d>le 
mirror. The king ran down stairs to issue the same orders in 
the pavilion, where a jilentiful breakfast of cakes, venison, and 
milk was set in order, and where the nobles had begun to as- 
semblc^^iit on his way he perceived I’olmood walking rajiiil- 
ly by the side of the burn, with his hitnds clasjied beluNd hi* 
back, and his bonnet over his brow, he heard not, nor saw what 
was going on. Tjie king accosted him in a hasty careless man¬ 
lier, “ Polmood, why are you .saunteri«g there ? the ladies are 
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qnitc ready ! the bride is ready for mounting licr Inave ! fy ! 
fy ! Polniood, the ladies will all be obliged to wait for yon.” 
Folinoud rail towards the burn to wasli his face ; but recollect¬ 
ing something else, he turned, and ran towards the lent; tlien, 
stopping short all of a sudden, he turned back again, and i^n 
towards the burn, “ I’ll be shot to dead with an arrow if I 
know what to do,” said he, as he passed the king this last 
time with his bonnet on. ‘‘And I’ll be shot tw,” said the 
king, “ if you know what you are, doing' just now—make 
haste, make haste, I’olniood ! you have not time to be saunt¬ 
ering and running to and fro in this manner,—fy ! fy ! that 
the ladies should be obliged to wait for the bridegroom !” 

'Die king was liigldy diverted by Polmood’s agitation and 
embarrassment, wbleb lie attributed to bis violent piission, 
with its eoneomitaiit hopes and fears ; aiid,^liaviiig tlius ex¬ 
pelled in one moment bis dread of losing FdizalieTli, and at 
tlie same time, while his senses were all in a. flutter, put him 
intti such a terrible huiTy, he retired within the door of the 
tent, and watched liis motions for some time without being ob¬ 
served. Polmood waslicd his haiid\ and face in tlic stream 
withmit delay, and perceiving that he had nulliing wherewith 
to dry them, lie tried to do it M'ith the tail of his cotit, but 
that lieiiig too short, tliough he almost doubled himself, he 
could not bring it in contact with his face. He then ran 
acro.«s the green to the .servant’s hall, stooiiing and winking 
all the way, while the water ]>oui'cd from his beard. In his 
hurry he left Ids fine plumed bonnet by the side of the burn, 
wbleb tlic king lifted and lild, and afterwards warned liis no¬ 
bles to jirepare for the cavalcade; telling them, that the mar¬ 
riage of Polmood with Elizabeth was to be celebrated ut Nid-. 
]!ath for several days. 
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CHAP. XI. 

The niral breakfast over, our noble party mounted and kkIo 
uway from the castle of Cnwinel. Tlie liglitnoss of tlie breeze 
—tbe j)rc.scnee of so much beauty, royalty, and respect; to- 
< 4 ('l 1 ier with the joyous occasion, completely eradicated from 
their minds the effects of last night's intemperance and mis¬ 
rule. They wore aj^ain all in high spirits, and scoured the 
links of Mcggat, so fiill of mirth and glee, that every earthly 
lU-c was flung" to the wind, in which, too, many a lovely lock 
•irid streaming" ribbon floated. 

If there is any one adventitious circuinstancc in life which 
invariably exhillrates the mind, and Inioys up the spirits to 
ihe highest jntch, it is that of a large party of men and wo¬ 
men sc< • log (rtit on an expedition on horseback. Of this j)ar- 
ty, I X( Itullng grooms, pages, and other attendants, there a cre 
.’i])V-;.rds of flirty, the llowi'r of the Scottish nation. The f'ol- 
loH crs scarcely amounted to that number, so little was James 
■itj . ' of any harm within the realm. 

On their "way they came to the epistle of Pearce Cockburn, 
who then accompanied the king. He compelled them all to 
halt and drink wine at his gate; but when the foremost twelve 
had taken thefr glasses, and u'cre about to drink to the health 
of the bride and bridegroom, theji" looked aj"ound in vain for 
one of them ; the bridegroom was lost no one knew how ; they 
M ere all dumb with astonishment how they had lost Polmoo<l; 
or how they came to travel so far without missing him ; but 
he wa^Efr last discovered, nigh to the rear, sitting silently on 
his horse, dressed in .an old slouch hat, which had lately been 
cast by one of the grooms. His horse was a good one, his 
, other raiment was costly and elegant, tind the ludicrous con¬ 
trast which the old slouch hat formet^ to these, "with the cir- 
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ciiiiistaiicc of fill' wearer beiiig a bridegroom, and just going 
to be married to tbe most beautiful, elegant, and fashionable 
lady !u the kingdom, altogether struck c^ery one so forcibly, 
that the uliole comiiany burst out in an involuntary shout of 
laughter. Pohnood kept his position ivithout moving a mus¬ 
cle, which added greatly to the humour of the scene. The 
king, who never till that moment recollected his having hid 
I’olniood’s bonnet, was so much tickled, that he was forced to 
alight from his horse, sit down upon a stone, hold his sides, and 
laugh. 

“What, I’olniood !” said he, when he recovered breath to 
s])oak. “ What, Pohnood ! do you prefer that courch'e to 
your own elegant bonnet ?” 

“ No. sire,” said Pohnood, “ but I preferred it to a b:ire 
head ; for when ready to mount, 1 found that I had mislakl 
my bonnet, or lost it sonic u ay, I do not know Tiow." 

“ I have lieeii somewhat to blame in this Pohnood, but 
no matter ; you cannot and shall not appear at your own 
nuptials ill such a cap as that ; therefore let us change 
for a day—no excuses ; I insist on it.” Pohnood then put 
on his royal master’s bonnet, which was beset with plumes, 
gold, and diamonds. That new honour made him blush deeji- 
ly, but at the same time he bluiitiv remarked, that his majes¬ 
ty was the greatest wag in all his dominions. Thehumour of the 
party was gi-eatlyhcighteneil when they beheld.lames the fourth 
of that name, the greatest and the be.st of all the .Stuart line, 
riding at the head of his nobles, and by the side of his ipieeii, 
with the old greasy slouched hat on his head. They were 
mightily diverted, as ivell as delighted, with the good humour 
of their sovereign, and his easy condescension. 

In a short time they reached the virgin’s chajiel, where they 
were met by the jirior, and two monks of .St Mary’s, drcsseil in 
their rotes of office. ■'J'here Pohnood was married to the love¬ 
ly Elizabeth Mauers, by the abbot of Inchalferie, ch.aplain to 
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the king. The king hiinfclf gave her in marriage^ and dur- 
. ing the ceremony PoJmood seemed ^deeply affected, but the 
fair bride was stucTious only how to demean herself with pro¬ 
per case and dignity, u'hich she etfected to the admiration of 
dll present. Her beauty was so transcendent, that even the 
holy brothers were struck wiUi astonishment; and the ablmt, 
in the pcrformaiu;e of his office, prayed fervently, as with a 
nrophetic s])irit, that that beauty which, iis he cxprcs.scd it, 
outvied the dawn of the morning, and dazzled the behold¬ 
ers, might never prove asonrceof uneasiness, either to her hus¬ 
band or her own bn-ast. May that lovely blwm,” .said he, 
“ long' du'ell on the face that now so well becomes it, and 
lilossoin again and again in many a future stem. May it 
uev(U be reganled by the present pos,sessor as a cause of exul¬ 
tation, or self-esteem ; but only as a transient engaging var- 
ni. h, over tlic more, precious bcaiitics of the mind ; and may 
her ina'.sonal and menial charms be so blended, that her 1ms- 
baial mav never perceive the decay of the one, save only by 
th ■ grow ing beauties of the other." The tear rolled in Pol- 
o'.iod’s eye. F.lizabeth was only intent on the manner in 
■■ ;.i(di .she stood, and on ordering her downcast looks and 
blushes ai'ight; she thought not of the j)elition, but of the com¬ 
pliment paid to her beauty. 

Soon were they again on horseback, and ascending the 
high hill of b’algeaf, they dined on its summit, by the side of 
a crystal spring. From that e!evatc<l spot they had an im¬ 
mense and varied prospect, uhich, on all hands, was inter¬ 
cepted only by the blue haze, in which distance always 
screens her.sclf fi'om human vision. The whole southern part 
of tlrtfltingdom from sea to sea, lay spread around them as 
on a map, or rather like one half of a terrestrial globe,—■ 

Wh«e oceans rolled and rivers Min, 

To bound the aims of sinful nwm. 
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Man never looked on scene so fair 
As Scotland from the ambient air ; 

O’er valleys clouds of vapour rolled. 

While others beamed in burning gold ; 

And, stretching far and wide between. 

Were fading shades of fairy green. 

The glossy sea that round her quakes ; 

Her thousand isles, and thousand lakes; 

Her mountains frowning o’er the main; 

Her waving fields of golden grain ! 

On such a scene, so sweet, so mild. 

The radiant sun-beam never smiled ! 

But though tlie vales and frith of Lothian lay stretched like 
a variegated carjtct below his feet on the one side, while the 
green hills and waving woods of Ettrick Forest forinctl a 
contrast so noble on the other, it was remarked, that the king 
fixed his eyes constantly on the fells of Cheviot,-and the east¬ 
ern borders of England. Did he even then meditate an in¬ 
vasion of that country ? oS- did some invisible power, presid¬ 
ing over the mysteries of elicitation and sympathy, draw his 
eyes and cogitations irresistibly away to that very spot where his 
royal and goodly form was so soon to lie in an untimely grave ? 

'i’owards the evening, in endeavouring to avoid a inorjiss, 
the whole party lost their way ; and the king, perceiving a 
young man at a little distance, rode briskly up to him in or¬ 
der to make iinpiiries. I’he lad, who was the Sv>n of a farmer, 
and herding his father’s sheep, seeing a cavalier with a 
slouched hat gallojtping towards him, judged him to be one of 
a troop of forager^ and throwing away his jdaid and brogues, 
he took to his heels, and fled with precipitation. 

It was in vain that the king .shotited and called on- him to 
halt; he oidy fled the fa.stcr; and Janies, who delightetl iti a 
frolic, and was under the necessity of having some informa¬ 
tion cont^erning the way, seeing no better wqpld, he drew his 
sword, and pursued hfci full speed. As the ytnith ran to- 
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wards the steepest part of the hill, the king-, who soon lost 
'.iglit of his coniiwii}', found it no^asy matter to come up 
with liiui. But at* last the hardy mountaineer^ perceiving his 
jmrsucr hard upon him, and judging that it was all over 
xi^th him, faced ubemt—heaved his baton, and prepared for a 
desperate defence. 

V/hether the king rode briskly uj> in order to disarm him 
at once; or whether, as he pretended, he could not manage 
to slop his horse on flic steep, could not be determined, ow¬ 
ing to the ditfereuce of the relation, when tfdd by the king 
and the shepherd; htit certain it is, that at the first stroke 
the sliephcrd stunned tlie king’s Spanish bay, who foundered 
on tlic lieath, and threw his rider forwai'd among the feet of 
his antagonist. Tlie shepherd, v.lio deemed himself iighting 
for life and .salvation, plied his l)lows so thick upon the king's 
h ick and shotdders, that, if the former had not previously been 
■piite e.'chaiistcd by running, be had certainly maimed the 
king. But James, feeling by experience, that there was no 
time to parley, sprung upon liis assailant, whom he easily over¬ 
threw and disarmed, as being completely out of breath. " What 
does the fool mean said the king. “ All that I wanted of you, 
was to jiut us on our way to Peebles, for wc have entirely lost 
both our path and our aim.” 

“ But you must first tell me who you are,” said the youth j 

I fear you Inive no good design on Peebles.” 

“ We arc a wedding party going there to make merry. The 
king and ijuecu arc to meet us, and honour us with their 
company ; and if you will go along and direct us the vray, 
you too sliall he our guest, and you shall sec the king and 
all hjuf^'durt.” 

^ I can see plenty o’ fools without ganging sae far," 
said the shepherd. “ I account that nae great favour ; I have 
.often seen the king." 

And would know him perfectly frcll, I .«uppose 
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“ Oh, yc.«. I could ken him amang a thousand. But tell 
me, are you indeed Scotsmen ?” 

“ Indeed u e are, did j ou not see iiujiy ladies in com¬ 
pany r 

“ I am Sony for puttijig you to sac inuckle trouble, si* ; 
hut wlia the devil ever saw a Scot wear a bonnet like that!” 

“ Come, mount behind me, and direct us on (nir way| 
which seems terribly intricate, and you shall be well rewarded." 

The youth mounted, bare legged as he nas, behind the 
stalwart groom, vithout farther hesitation—they -soon came 
in sight of the company, who were waiting the issue of the 
pursuit—the king waved his slouched hat, and called on them 
to follow, and then rode away at a distance before, conversing 
with his ragged guide. The eminence where the jiarty dined, 
is called the King's Scat; and the glen where they found 
the shepherd, the Weddingers Hope to this day.' 


CHAP. XII. 


The road which they were now obliged to follow was in¬ 
deed intricate; it winded among the brakes and woods of 
Grevington in such a manner, that, if it had not been for 
the shepherd, the royal ]>arty could not have found their way 
to the tOM’u of Peebles or the castle of Nidpath thaL'i ■night. 
James and the shepherd lc<l the way, the latter being w ell 
acquainted with it ; and all the rest followed in a string a* 
they could win their way. The two foremost being both on 
the same horse, convers’d freely as they went. There being 
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a considcralJe difference in the relation which the parties gave 
of the particulars of this conversation, the real truth could 
not be fully ascertained ; but the followdng is as near a part 
of it as (amid be recovered. 

•> King.—“ So you know the king well enough by sight, you 
say ?” 

Sfiep. “ Perfectly well.” 

“ Pray w'hat is he like?” 

i\ black looking thief-Kke chap, about your ain .size, and 
somewhat like you, but a jfreat deal uglier.” 

“ I should like of all things to see him and hear him 
speak.” 

You would like to sec him and hear him speak, would 
you? Well, if you chance to see him, I will answer for It, 
you shall soon hear him speak; There’s naething in the hale 
M arid he delytes sac mucklc in, as to Aenr/«V«je^’speak—if 
you are near him, it w ill gang hard if you hear ony thing 
ei.ie ; and if you do not see him, it will not be bis fault; for 
lie takes every opportunity of showing bis goodly person." 

“ .So you have no great opinion of your king I perceive.” 

“ 1 have a greal opinion that he is a silly fellow; a bad 
man at heart ; and a great rascal.” 

‘‘ I am sorry to hear that, from one who knows him so well, 
for I have heard, on the contrary, that he is accounted ge- 
ne.rous, brave,^and virtuous.” 

“ Aye, but his generosity is a’ ostentation—his bravery' has 
never vet been weel tried ; and for his virtue—God mend it.” 

Well, slu'idierd, you know we may here speak the senti¬ 
ments of our hearts freely, and whatever you say-” 

“\5S-aUevcr I say! I have said nothing which I would not 
rufirat if the king were standing beside me—I only said hi« 
cfiurage has not yet been tried—I say sac still—And I said, 
for his virtue, |3od mend it. Was that wrong? Isay si« 
still too—I would say as muckle for any )>crBon ; of you, oi 
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even nay own father. Tlie truth is, I lilic James StuaJ't 
weel enough as iiiy kingj and would light for him to my la.st 
breath against the Englishmen ; but I am "unco angry at him 
for a’ that, and would .as willingly fight mi’ him. If I had 
got him aniang my feet as I had you lately, mercy! how I 
evould hiivc htid on !” 

“ The den'11 you would ?” 

“ That I woidd ! But by the bv, what makes \o;i .rear an 
iron chain? you have not killed jour father too, have you? Or 
is it only for the purpose of carrying your master’s wallcfl” 

“ No more ; only for carrying my master’s wallet.” 

“ Aye, but the king weai-s ane sax times as big as that of 
yours man—Was not that a terrible buslne.ss ? How can we 
expect any blessing or good fortune to attend a king who de¬ 
throned and murdered his father? for ye ken it was the same 
tiling as if he had done it u i’ his ain hand.” 

“ It is well known that his father was much to blame; 
and I believe the king was innocent of that, and is besides 
very sorry for it.” 

“Though he was to blame, be was still hisfather—There’s n.ac 
argument can gang against that; and as to his being sorry, it is 
ea-sy for him to say sae, ami wear a bit chain over his shoul¬ 
der, as you do: but I firmly believe, if the same temptation, 
.md the same opportunitv, were again to rceur, he would ilo 
the same over again. And then, wliat a wicked man he is 
wfith women! lie has a very good (jiieen of bis ain, even 
though she be .m Englishwoman, wliich is ecrtainly wonder¬ 
ful ; yet, she is a very good ijuecn ; yet, lie is so indifferent 
about her, that he is barely civil, and ilelights only in a 
witching minx, that theyea’ Grey—Grey by name aWf/sflrev 
by nature I wiul reckon. What a terrible sin and sliauic‘'t 
it is to galhuint as tlicy do ! I wonder they two never think 
of bell and purgatory.*’ 

“ We must allow our'king a little liberty in that way.” 
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Yes; and then he must allow it in others, and they in 
others again—^you little think, wh^t a wicked prince has to 
answer for." 

“ re such things indeed reported of the king 
" Aye, and in every body’s mouth. Fy ! fy ! what a shame 
it is! If I M^ere in his place I would “ shii the Heron away," 
the auld song says—Pray did you never hear the song of 
tlie Heron which one of our shepherd’s made, a strange chap 
he is ?’’ 

“ Never." 

“ Well, it is the sweetest thing you ever heard, and I will 
sing it to you when I have time. I would give the best wedder 
in my father’s flock that King.Tames heard it; I am sure he would 
love our old shepherd, who well deserves his love, for there is no 
man in Scotland that loves his kingand nation so well as he. But 
to return to our king’s faults, the worst of the whole is his negli¬ 
gence in looking after the rights and interests of the common 
people. It is allowed on all hands, that James is a good-na¬ 
tured and merciful prince; yet, the acts of cruelty and injus¬ 
tice, which every |)ctty lord and laird exorcises in his own 
domain, is beyond all sufferance. If his majesty knew but 
even the half that I know, he woidd no more enjoy his hu¬ 
mours and pleasures so freely, till once he had rectified those 
abuses, which it has always been the chief study of his nobles 
to conceal frac his sight. I could show him some scenes that 
would convince him what sort of a king he is." 

The shepherd, about this time, observing that one of the 
troop behind them continucxl to sound a bugle at equal inter¬ 
vals, with a certain pecidiar lilt, asked the king what the 
fellow B?Aant. The king answered, “ That he was only warn- 
in^lSess John and the weddingers, to be ready to receive 
■ilfein. And you will soon see them," continued he, ‘'coming 
to meet us, and tof»nduct us into the town.” "And will the 
k^ indeed be there?" " Yes, the‘king will indeed be 
VoL. H. F 
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there ?” ‘‘ Well, I wisli I had my hose, brogues, and Sunday 
clothes on; but, it is al,l one, nobody will mind me.” 

Now it so happened, that James had, a short time previous 
to that, confen'ed a grant of the lands of Caidmoor ou the 
town of Peebles, on account of their great attachment and 
good will towards him ; and the news of his approach having 
l)cen brought there by some of the servants, who had bear 
despatched to provide accommodations at Nidpath, the towns¬ 
men had dressed themselves in their best robts, and were all 
prepared to receive their royal benefactor with every demon¬ 
stration of joy ; and, on hearing the well-known sound of his 
bugle, they rejiaired to meet him on a moor south of the river. 
The king being still foremost, rode tip into the midst of his 
loyal burgesses without being discovered, and indeed without 
being regarded or looked at; then, wheeling about his horse, 
he made a halt until his train came up; the barelegged youth 
was still riding at his lia'ik on the same horse. 

The shepherd could perceive no king, nor any thing lUcc 
one, save Polmood, on whom the eyes of the townsmen were 
likewise fixed as he ajijiroached; yet they could not help 
thinking their king was transformed. 

The courtiers with their attendants soon came up, and after 
aiTanging themselves in two rows before the king and the 
ipiecn, nho had now drawn up her horse close by his .side, 
they uncovered their heads, and all lioM’ed themselves at once. 
The shepherd likewise uncovered his head, without know¬ 
ing to w'hom, but he understood some great affair to lie 
going on. “ Por God sake ! neighbour, tak aff that ugly 
slouched hat of your.-;, man,” said he to his comjianion ; and 
at the same time pushing it off with one of his an-iis. The 
king catched it between his hands as it fell. “ To bjiom 
should I take it off, sirrah ?—to you, I suppose,” said he, an.** 
put it deliberately on again. This incident discovered his 
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Majesty to all present, and a thousand shouts, mixed \rith a 
thousand bonnets, scaled the finnainent at once. 

The dreadful truth now glanced upon the shepherd’s mind 
all at once, like the bolt of heaven that preludes a storm. The 
station which his companion held in the middle of the ring— 
the queen by his side—the heads uncovered, and the iron 
fehaiii, all confirmed it.—He sprung from his scat, as the mar¬ 
ten of the Granijnans springs from his hold when he smells 
tlie fire—darted through an opening in the cindc, and ran 
.across the moor with inconceivable swiftness. “ Hold that 
rascal,” cricnl the king, “ lay hold of the villain, lay hold of 
him.” 'I'lie sliejdicrd Mats ptirsued by man, liorsc, iiud hound, 
and soon overtaken and secured. Their niitjesties entered the 
totvn amid shtmts and acehunations of joy; but the unfortu¬ 
nate shephci'd M as brought up a prisoner in the rear by four 
otficers of the king’s guard, who were highly amused bv the 
ditlerent passions that agitated his breast. At one time he 
was accusing liimself bitterly, of foHy and stujiidity—at antt- 
ther, laughing at his mistake, and consoling himself after this 
manner : “ Weel, the king M ill hang me the morn, there is 

nac doubt of it; but he canna do it for nacthing, as he does 
t'l m'ony ane, that is .some comfort; by my faith, I gac him a 
hearty ioundering, he never gat sic dadds in his life—let him 
tak them.” Again, m Iicu he spoke or thought of his parents, 
his heart Mas like to burst. After locking him into the tol- 
booth of Peebles, they left him to darkness and despair; while 
all the rest M'cre carousing and making merry^, and many of 
them laughing at his calamity. 

The king, whose curiosity had been aroused, nuule iinjuiries 
conceryuig the name, oecujiation, and qualities of this youth, 
and* was informed; that his name m :is Moray (the same it is 
(•-.mpposed with Mun’ay) ; that he was a great scholar, but au 
idle, useless fellow; that the old abbot had learned him to 
«i»g, for which every one valued him^ but that, unfortunate- 
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ly, he had likewise taught him the unprofitable arts of read¬ 
ing and writing, in which alone he delighted; and it was con¬ 
jectured he would end in becoming a warlock, or studying the 
black art. 

The king, though no profound scholar himself, knew wrfl 
the value of education, and how to estimate it in others. He 
was, therefore, desirous of trying the youth a little further, and' 
of being avenged on him for galling him in such a merciless 
manner, and sent a messenger tohim that night, informing him, 
that he would be brought to the scafli)ld next day; but that 
if he had any message or letter to send to his father, the king 
would despatch a courier with it. The youth replied, that if 
the king would send a messenger with the letter who could 
read it to his father, he would certainly write one instantly ; 
but that his father could not read. The messenger, knowing 
that the king was particularly desirous of seeing the writing 
and composition of a shq)herd, and of comparing it with those 
of his clerks, |>rumiscd fhat such a messenger should be 
sent with it. The shepherd wrote one without delay, which 
the man took, and carried straight to the king. This letter is 
likewise inserted in Mr Brown’s book of ancient manuscripts, 
but it seems to have been written at a much later period than 
many others that are there; the spelling is somewhat more 
modern, and the ink scarcely so yellow. The following is a 
literal copy:— 

Dr faythr im to be hangit the morn, for daddinge of the 
fcingis hate ; for miskaing him to his fes ahynt his biik ; for 
devering his \rhors, and layinge on him with ane grit stick, i 
hope el no be vext, for im no theefc; M was a sayir battil, an 
a bete him dounC wis dran sorde; for i miskent him. if it 
hadna bin krystis mersc, ad kild him. mi muthr 1 f)‘^^ "ae, 
but ye men pleis her, an il be gled to se ye in at the dctK- 
for i wonte er blissyng. im no feirit, but yit its ane asenn 
thynge; its no deth it feirs me, but the eftir-kum garis my 
hert girle. if kryste an his muthr dinna do' sumthin for me** 
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ther, i inaye be ill-im er luklessonne, Vlllem mora—— 

to Villem mora of kreuksten. 

When tills letter was read to the king and his courtiers; in- 
sViad of laughing at it, as might have been expected, they ad¬ 
mired it, and wondered at the shepherd’s profound erudition ; 
■a {iroof that learning, in those, days, was at a very low ebb in 
Scotland. 

The messenger was despatched to his father; and the old 
man and his wife, on receii-ing the news, repaired instantly 
to Peebles in the utmost consternation. They were however 
denied access to their son, until such time as he appeared on 
the scuft’ohl. A great crowd was by that time assembled; 
for besides the court, all the toini people, and lliosc of the 
onintry around, were gathered together to see jioor William 
hanged. When his father and mother mounted the stejis, 
he shook each of them by the hand, smiled, and seemed 
anxious to console them ; but thej^ both turned about and 
•.ve])t, and their utterance was for some time quite over¬ 
powered. They had been given to understand, that the king 
would listen to no intercession ; for that their son had utter¬ 
ed sentences of a most dangerous and flagrant nature, in 
which tlu^y were likely to be involved, as having instilled 
such seatiuients into his young mind. But ivlicu they learn¬ 
ed from his own mouth, that he had committed the assault 
on^hc {)erson of his majesty under a mist.akc; and, knowing 
liow justly their son had blamed his conduct and govern¬ 
ment, they could not help considering it extremely hard, to 
bring a valuable youth thus to a shameful and public execu¬ 
tion for,such an ofl’em.’e. The mother cried downright, and 
thfy^d man with difficulty restrained himself. He did not 
sfau at the king’s feet, nor attempt speaking to him, as judg¬ 
ing U altogether^ vain and unprofitable, but he turned on 
liij^a look that said more than anyiwords could express; 
F 2 
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and then, as if hopeless of mercy or justice from that quar« 
ter, he turned them to Hfeaven—uncovered his gray head, and 
inking on his knees, invoked the justice‘and forgiveness of 
■ the Almighty in strong and energetic terms. This was the 
language of nature and of the heart; and when he prayed, 
there was no cheek in the assembly dry, save those of the 
king and courtiers. “ What hard hearts these great folks 
have," said the country-people one to another. 

The usual ceremonies being all got over, William’s face 
was at length covered—the executioner was just proceeding to 
do his duty—thousands of burgesses and plebeians were stand* 
ing around with bare heads and open mouths, holding in 
their breath in awful suspence—the women had turned their 
hades to the scalfold, and were holding down their faces, and 
weeping—the parents of the youth had taken a long farewell 
of him, ' hen tlie king sprung forward to the scene of action. 
“ Hold !” said he, “ this fellow, traitor as he is, has behaved 
himself throughout with some degree of spirit, and therefore 
he shall not die like a common felon—No,” continued he, 
unsheathing his sword, “ he shall die by the hand of a king. 
Kneel down, William, I command you!” William, whose 
senses were all in confusion, and who felt the same kind oi 
sensations as he sometimes wont to do in a dream, kneeled 
implicitly down on the boards, and held forward his head 
making a long neck tliat his Majesty might' get a fair blou 
at it. The king, either inadvertently or in a frolic, laid’the 
cold blade of the sword for a moment upon his neck. Wi|. 
liam imagined his head was off, and fell lifeless upon the scaf¬ 
fold. The king then crossed him with his sword —“ Rise up 
Sir William Moray,” said he; “ I here create you a's’might,. 
and give to you, and yours, the lands of Crookston andi?\^- 
ley, to hold of me for ever.” The old farmer and his wit( 
uttered both an involuntary cry, between a sigh and a : bout 
it was something like'that which a drowning person i .ttfo.^. 
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and they were instantly at the king’s fifet, clasping his kneeiw 
The crowd around hurled their caps Jnto the air, and shouted 
until the hills rang again; " Long lire our gracious king!—. 
long live our good king James!" 

* When the tumult of joy had somewhat subsided, it waa 
observed that William was lying stiU upon his face. They 
unbound his hands, and desired him to rise ; but he neither 
answered nor regarded; and, on lifting him up, they saw 
with astonishment that he was dead in good earnest. His 
parents, in the utmost despair, carried him into a house, and 
for a long time every art to restore suspended animation 
proved fruitless. When the king laid the cold sword upon 
his bare lUHik, it was observed that he gave a violent shiver. 
The poor youth imagined that his head was then struck 
off, and to think of living longer in such circumstances 
was out of the question, so he died with all manner of deco¬ 
rum ; and it is believed he would never more have revived, 
if the most vigorous measures had not been resorted to. 
King James, who was well versed in every thing relating to 
the human frame, was the best surgeon, and the most 
skilful physician then in the realm, succeeded at last in re¬ 
storing him to life. But even then, so strongly was his fiin- 
cy impressed with the reality of his dissolution, that he could 
not be convinced that he was not in a world of spirits; and 
that all who Surrounded him were ghosts. When he came 
to understand his real situation, and was informed of the 
honours and lands conferred on him by the king, he wept out 
of gratitude, and sagely observed, that, “ (^ter aU, the truth 
tdd ay best,” 
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CIPAP. XIII. 

William, tbe shepherd, hciiig now nictainoriihosed lajo Sir 
William Moray, was equipt in proper hahiliments, and intro.- 
duced at court by his new title. lie often astonished the 
courtiers, and put them quite out of countenance, by his 
blunt and cutting remarks, and of course soon became a great 
favourite with Jannis, who delighted in that species of enter¬ 
tainment, as all the^ Stmuts were known to do, but he more 
than any of them. No sooner had William arisen into favour, 
than he was on the very point, not only of losing it again, 
but of incurring the king’s serious displeasure. 

On the third or fourth evening after their arrival at Nid- 
path, when the feast and the dance were over, the king re¬ 
minded William of the song which he had promised to sing 
to him on their way ti> Peebles. William hesitated, blushed, 
and tried to put it off f but, the more avci'se he seemed 
to comply, the more clamorotLs the company grew for his 
song. 

This practice is too frequent even to tl/is day, and it is one 
which neither betokens generosity nor good sense. It often 
puts an unoffending youth, or amiable young lady, to the 
blush, and lays them under the necessity of either making a 
fool of themselves, or of refusing those whom they wish to ob¬ 
lige, and to appear prudish, when in fact nothing is fartljer 
from their hearts. The custom can never be productive of 
any good ; and, in the instance above alluded to, it was the 
cause of much shame and dissatisfaction ; for William, pressed 
as he was, and unable to hold longer out, began, and.g'ith a 
Race glowing with shame, a palpitating heart, and a faulte'fscjg 
tongue, sung the following old ballad. 

The writer of this tale is particularly happy at having jt in 
his power to present hh. readers with a genuine and origpixl. 
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copy of this celebrated ancient song, sare that he cannot an¬ 
swer precisely for having read, or copjpd, it exactly. He re¬ 
fers them, howevcr,'to the original Manuscript in the possession 
of Mr J. Brown, now living in Richmond Street, the perusal 
of^hich they will find no easy matter. It has been quoted 
by different living authors, or compilers rather, from tradition, 
and quoted falsely ; but the meaning of it, like that of many 
an ancient allegory, seems never to have been at all under¬ 
stood. It may not be improper here to mention, that the 
only account that can be obtained of these ancient MSS. «, 
that they belonged to the house of March, and were found in 
the castle of Dumlanrig. 

THE HERONE. 

A VERY ANCIENT SONG. 

Leishe the hundc on the tassilyt nioore ! 

Gtein giowis tlie birke in the cooroe se mcUo t 
Strewe the tyme in the greinwude bdliir; 

For the dewe fallis sweite in the mune-beim yello I 
For owir gude kyngis to the gtein-wude gene, dx. 

And bonie quene Jeanye lyis hirre lene, &c. 

Weil mot scho siche, for scho wetis wcil. 

He slcipis his lane in the foreste ^eile ! 

Aleke ! and alu! for ouir gude kynge ! 

He sleipis on the fogge, and drinkis the sprynge I 
Ne lorde, ve erl, to be hie gyde. 

But ane bonnye pegc to lye by his syde: 

And, O ! that pegis weste is slim ; 

And his ee wad garre the dey looke dim ! 

And, O ! his breiste is rounde and fayir; 

And the dymend lurkis in hys revin hayir. 

That cilrlis sc sweitlye aboune his brye. 

And rounde hys nek of eivorye ! 

Yet he niene sleipc on a bedde of lynge, 

Aleke! and alu ! for ouir gude kynge ! 

Wtile mot Quene Jeanye siche and mene. 

For echo kennis he sleipis his leiva lane^ 
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The krcukyt kraine cryis owir the flode. 

The cnpperkayle clukkis in the wodc ; 

The swanne youtis lythelye ouir the lowe; 

The bleiter iiarpis abune the flowe ; 

The cushcy flutis amangis the firris ; 

And ay the murecokkc biks and binds; 

And ay the ouirwurde of ther sange, 

“ What ailis ouir kyngc, he lyis se lange.” 

Gae huntc the goukc anc uthcr myle. 

Its no the reid ced capperkayle ; 

Its ne the murckokke birtis at morne. 

Nor yitte llic deirc withe hirre breakine home; 
Its nowthir the hunte, nor tlie murelan game, 

Hes brung ouir kynge se ferre fre heme ; 

The gloomynge gele, norre the danyng dewc, 

He is gene to huntc the llcrone blue. 

Ne burde withe hirre mucht evir compaire, 
Hirre nekke se tapper, se tall, and fayir ! 

Hirre breistc sc softe, and hirre ee sc greye, 

Hes stouin ouir gude kyngis hertc awayc : 

Bat in that nekke ther is anc linkc, 

And in tliat breistc tlicr is anc brier. 

And in that ce ther is ane blink. 

Will penne the deidis of wae and weir. 

But the graffe shall gepc, and the korbe flee ; 
And the bourik rysc quhair anc kynge sulde bee. 

The Ucrone dewe cist, the llcrone flewc westc. 
The JJer&nc flewe to the fayir forystc ! 

And ther scho sawc ane gudelyc bouir. 

Was all klcdde ouir with the lille flouir: 

And in that bouir ther was anc bedde. 

With silkinc scheitls, and weile dune spreddc; 
And in thilke bed ther laye ane knichtc, 

Hos oundis did bleidc beth day and nieghte: 

And by the bedde-syde ther stude ane stene. 

And thereon sate anc lei I may dene. 

Withe silvcrc nedil, and silkene threde, 
Stemmynge the oundis quhan they did blede. 
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The Heronc scho flappyt, the llcrone sclio flewc. 

And scho skyrit at hogge quhcryn scho grewe. 

By lekc, or tdrnc, scho douchtna rcste. 

Nor bygge on the klofte hirrc dowye cstc; 

Scho culdnae sec ane fyttyng scheddc, 

But the lille bouir and the silkene bedde! 

And aye scho pifyrit, and aye scho leerit. 

And the bonny May scho jauraphit and jecrit; 

And aye scho tumit hirre bosim fayir. 

And the knichtc he luvit to see hirre there; 

For, O ! hirre quhite and kumlye breiste. 

Was softe as tlie dune of the sulanis ncstc ! 

But the maydenc tliat wachit Iiini nichte and dayc. 

She shu’d and shu’d die Jleronc awaye; 

I.cil Virtue was that fayir maydis nemc. 

And sayir scho gratte for tlie kluchtis bleme ! 

But tlie Ilcront: scho flappyt, and the llcrone scho flew. 
And scho dabbyt the fayir mayde blak and blewe : 

And scho pykkit the fleche fre hirre bonny breistc-bene ; 
And scho dykkit outc hirre cleir blewe ene ; 

Till tile knichte he douchtna beircito sec 
Tlie niaydene that wontc his meidc to bee ! 

Swith llcrone ! swith llcrone ! hyde yer heidu. 

The Herringden haque will be yer deide ! 

The boue is bente withe ane silkine strynge 
And the airrowe fledgit with ane hcronis wyngc. 

O ! quhae will werde the wcfouc day ! 

O ! quhae will shu the llcrone awaye ! 

Now the blak kokke mootis in his flutliir deipe ; 

The rowntre rokis the reven to sleipc; 

The sei-niawe couris on his glittye stene. 

For its greino withe the dewe of the jaupyng mainc 
The egill maye gaspe in his yermite riven, 

Amiddys the mystis and the raynis of bevin; 

The swanne maye sleike hirre breiste of milke. 

But the llcrone sicipis in hirre bedde of silke. 

The gude knichtis wyttc is fledde or feye. 

By pitlie of wyrde and glaniuryc ; 

For aye he Jtissit hirre bille se fayir, 

Thu’ Tennim of eskis and tedis wase there. 
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He sicjrrit to trowe bethe dole and payne. 

That his herds blude shulde paye the kene ;• 

But the threidis fre Clka ound scho drewe, 

And aye the reide blude runne'anewe ; 

The ether hes leyne in the lyonis loire. 

And tliat blude shall flowe for evermaire. 

Now, loose the hunde on the tassilit moore, 

Grein growis the birke in the coome se meUo ! 

And bcdde withe rewe the greinwude bouir, 

Quhan tlie dewe faUis softe in the inune-beime yello. 


CHAP. XIV. 

The youth sung this ballad to a wild melody, that was quite 
ravishing, though it might be said that he chanted, rather 
than sung it; but he had proceeded only a short way with 
the second sentence, whii:a relates to the page, when Madam 
Grey began to look this way and that way; and to talk flip¬ 
pantly, first to one person, then to another: but seeing that 
no one answered, or regarded her, and that all were attentive 
to the song, she rose hastily and retired. The king tipj)ed 
the wink to William, and made sundry signs for him to de¬ 
sist ; but he cither did not, or would not understand them, and 
went on. At length his majesty rose, and commanded, with 
il^loud voice, that the song should be stopjied, for that it was 
evidently offensive. “ I am astonished at your majesty,” said 
the queen, “ it is the sweetest and most inoffensive song I ever 
listened to. It is doubtless a mural allegory, 'to which the 
bard has been led by a reference to some ancient tale.. I be¬ 
seech your majesty, that our young friend inay,^ my reqr,^t, 
be permitted to go on with it." The queen^l^etended tlihi., 
not to understand it, that she might have the pleasure of 
hearing it out, and of (Witnessing the triumph of truth/t<t,ud 

6 
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virtuCj over a h^t subject indeed to weaknesses and M’ander- 
ings, but whose n»ure was kind, ami '^hose principles leaned 
to the side of goodness. Indeed^ she hoped that the sly allu¬ 
sions of the hard, and his mysterious predictions of some great 
impending evil, might finally recall her lord from his wander¬ 
ings, and reunite his heart to her whose right it was. And, 
moreover, she did not wish that the courtiers should perceive 
the poet’s aim, although that wiis too apparent to be easily 
mistaken. 

James, who was a notable judge of the perceptions of others, 
knew, or at least shrewdly suspected, that the queen under¬ 
stood the song, even couched and warped as it was; but he 
could not, with a good gi'ace, refuse her request; so he con¬ 
sented, and sat in sullen mood till the song was concluded, 
when .he flung out of the saloon with precipitate stops. 

It was several weeks before William was again admitted to the 
king’s presence; but the queen gave him a diamond ring, and 
many rich presents; and having been informed by him, pri¬ 
vately, who was the author of the song, she settled upon the 
old shepherd 100 merks a-year, which she paid cut of the 
rents of her own dowiy-lands. 

The king, who was always prone to justice, upon due con¬ 
sideration, and taking a retrospect of all that had passed, be¬ 
came convinced that William wished him particidarly well; 
and that the obstinacy he manifested with regard to the song, 
in persisting in it, and refusing to leave any part of it out, 
originated in his good-will, and the hopes he entertained of 
reclaiming his sovereign to virtue. 

The result of those reflections was, that William was om 
day sect for to his majesty's closet, and admitted to a private 
coij- ersation with him. The king, without once hinting at 
S,ny former displeasure or misunderstanding, addressed him tc 
tl)e fojlowing purpose: “ My worthy and ingenuous young 

frieiiV do not you remember, that on flte first day of our ao 
Vox,. II. G 
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quaintaiice, while on our way to Peebles, yr.ii hinted to tae, 
that g^reat injuries were frequently done to t ie common people 
under my government, by some of their chieftains and feudal 
barons ? This information has preyed upon my heart ever 
since; for there is nothing that so much concerns me as the 
happiness of my people, and I am determined to see them 
righted. In the meantime, it is necessary that I should have 
some evidences of the truth of your statement, and for that 
purpose I have formed a resolution of taking a journey in 
disguise over a pai’t of the realm, that I may be an eye-wit¬ 
ness to the existing grievances of which you complain so bit¬ 
terly. It is not the first time I have made such excursions, 
unknown to any of my courtiers ; and though it appears that 
they entertained suspicions that I was otherwise, and worse 
employed, the conscioxxsness of my own good intentions, and 
the singular adventures I met with, fully compensated me for 
their mistaken notions. _ You little know. Sir William, how 
the actions of sovereigns are wrested by the malicious and dis¬ 
contented; lam fully persuaded, that the wily insinuations 
thrown out in the old bard’s song of the Heron, are founded 
on reports, which were then circulated.” Williaxn would fain 
have asked hun, if he had not a pretty page who travelled 
in his company; but he feared it would be presuming too 
much, and touching the king ujxon the sore heel; so he smd - 
nothing, but only looked him in the face, and the king went on. 
—“ Now, as you seem concerned about the welfare of the com¬ 
monalty, and arc conversant in their manners and habits, I 
purpose to take you as my only attendant and travelling com¬ 
panion. We will visit the halls of the great and the cottages 
of the poor, and converse freely with all ranks of men, with¬ 
out being known. I have been puzzled in devising what ci:'>r- 
acter to assume; but, amongst them all, I am partial to thar* 
of a travelling bard, or minstrel.” William aosured his majesty, 
there was no character so suitable, as it would secure tl*^ a 
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welcome recepMim both with the rich and poor; “ and I can 
touch the harp anv sing/’ said he; “ t^ur majesty sings delight¬ 
fully, and plays tne violin; therefore no other disguise, unless 
we become fortune-tellers, will answer us so well; and the 
latter we can assume occasionally as we find circumstances 
to accord.” He was delighted with the project; promised 
all manner of diligence and secrecy, and extolled his sovereign’s 
ingenuity and concern about his jjeople’s welfare. 

It would be far too tedious to relate circumstantially all the 
feasts, revels, and tournaments, which prevailed at Peebles and 
Nidpath, during the stay of the royal pai'ty, and likewise at 
tlie castle of Polmood, where the festival and the hunt closed 
for that season ; suiHce it, that they were numerous and splen¬ 
did ; and while they continued, the vanity of Elizabeth was 
fully gratified; for she was the admiration of all who l)eheld 
her, both high and low. 

It may likewise be necessary to mention in this place, that 
Alexander, duke of Rosay, having'^oined the party shortly 
after their arrival at Nidpath, his attentions to Elizabeth were 
instantly renewed, and were indeed so marked, that they 
wore obvious to the eyes of all the court. Rosay was a gal- 
*aiit and goodly young man, and full brother to the king; 
and it was too apparent, that Elizabeth was highly iileased 
with his attentions and unbounded flattery; and that she never 
seemed so happy as when he was by her side. 

In all their walks and revels about the banks of the Tweed, 
Polmood was rather like an odd person—like something bor¬ 
rowed, on which no account was set, rather than he who gave 
tlie entertainment, and on whose account they were all met. 
Wlien every lady had her lord or lover by her side, Eliza¬ 
beth, instead of walking arm in arm with Polmood, as was 
’most fitting, was always to be seen dangling and toying with 
PUjsay. Well cmild Rosay flatter, and trifle, and talk a great 
deai'^bout nothing—^he could speak of Jbwcls, rings, and laces. 
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their colour, polish, aud degrees of value, ^^imootl cared for 
none of tliosc things, aipl knew as little /bout them. He 
did not know one gem from another, nor could he distingtiish 
a gold chain or ring from one that was only gilt! What 
company was lie for Elizabeth, in a circle where every OhC 
was vicing with another in jewels.'' To flattery he was ah 
utter stranger; for never had one sentence savouring of that in¬ 
gredient passed his lips; nor could he in any way testify his 
love or respect, save by his attention and good offices. Alas! 
what company was he for Elizabeth ? Rosay was a connois¬ 
seur in music—he understood the theory so far, that he was 
able to converse on the subject—knew' many of the quaint, 
borrow'ed ])hrases, even to andante, grazioso, and ajfettmsa! 
He hung over Elizabeth w'hUc she played and sung, express¬ 
ing his raptures of delight in the most empassioned terms— 
sighed, shook his head, and laid both his hands upon his breast 
at each thrilling melody, and dying fall! Polmood lovetl a 
song that contained a tale—^farther perceptions of music he 
had none ! Alas! what company was he for Elizabeth ? Man 
is alw ays searching for happiness here below'; but, blindfolded 
by passion, he runs lieadlong after the gilded shadow, until he 
cither falls into a pit, or sticks so fast in the mire that he is 
unable to return. Polmood had got a W'ifc, and with her he 
thought he had got all the world—all that mortal could wish 
for, or desire ! So lovely ! so accomplished !* so amiable 1— 
and so young! The first week of wedlock—the next—the 
honey-moon past over—and Polmood did not reniemljer ol 
once having had his heart cheered by a smile from his be¬ 
loved Elizabeth. In the hall, in the bower, and in the rural 
excursion, every knight had his consort, or mistress hanging 
on his arm—sitting on his knee, or toying with him ;'*but 
Polmood had nobody! He saw his jewel in the possession ol 
another, and was obliged to take himself up. with any solitary 
gentleman like himself, whom he could find, to talk witWhini 
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about huntingl^archcry; but even on these subjects his con¬ 
versation wanted «s usual spirit and fjrvour, and all the court 
remarked, that Potmood was become an altered man. 

The season for nual sports drew to a close—the last great 
hynt was held that year in the forest of Mcggat-dale—the 
tinkell was raised at two in the morning, all the way from 
Blackdody to Glcngaber, and the Dollar-law—upwards of 
400 jiicn were gathered that day, to “ drive the deer with 
hound and horn.” The circle of giitherers still came closer 
and closer, until at last some hundreds of deers and roes w'ere 
surrounded on the gi'cen hill behind the castle of Crawmel, 
which is named the Hunter-hill to this day. Around the 
skirts of that, the archers were placed at equal distances, with 
seventy leash of hounds, and one hundred gi’eyhounds. At 
one sound of the horn the whole dogs were loosed, and the 
noise, the hurry, and the bustle, was prodigious. Before mid¬ 
day sixty deers were brought in, twenty-four of whom were 
fine old stags, and the rest jearlings Ifeid does. 

The royal party then dispersed. The queen retii'ed to 
Holyrood-house, being constrained to remain in privacy for 
sonse time—the courtiers to their respective homes, and King 
.Limes and William to put their scheme in exeailion. Eliza¬ 
beth was left with her husband in his lonely and hereditary 
lastle. 

The journey of the king’s, before mentioned, being so well 
authenticated, and as so many curious traditions relating to 
it arc still extant in the several districts through which he 
travelled, I have been at some pains to collect these, and shall 
give them in another part of this work. 
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CHAP. XV. 


The manner in wliich Polraood and Eilzabeth spent the win¬ 
ter is not generally known. In the remote and lonely castle 
of Polmood they lived by themselves, without any of the same 
degree near them, with whom they could associate. In such a 
scene, it may well be conceived, that Elizabeth rather dragged 
on existence than enjoyed it. The times were indeed woful- 
ly altered with her. Instead of the constant routine of plea¬ 
sure and festivity in which she had moved at court, there was 
she placed, in a wilderness, among rocks and mountains, snows 
and impetuous torrents; and instead of a crowd of gay flat¬ 
terers, who were constantly testifying their admiration of her 
fine form, beautiful features, and elegant accomplishments, 
there was she left to tl-getate beside a man who was three 
times her age, and to whose person she was perfectly indiffe¬ 
rent, if not averse. Their manners and habits of life were 
totally dissimilar, and even in the structure of their minds no 
congeniality cmdd be traced. She never behaved toward 
him in a rude ot uncivil manner, though uniformly in a way 
that marked the sentiments of her heart, and therefore it was 
apparent to all tl^>e domestics, that their master enjoyed none 
of the comforts, delights, or privileges of the married state. 

On parting with the queen at Nidpath, Elizabeth had 
promised to visit her at Holyrood-house during the winter; 
and the hopes of this visit to the court, where she intended 
to prolong her stay as long as it was possible, kept up her 
spirits during the first months of her exile; but this journey 
Polmood had previously resolved not to permit. He had 
enough of courtiers for the present; and he well knew. If he 
could not engage the affections of Elizabeth, when tpfeither 
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rout revel was nigh to attract her mind, he would 

never gain thenlhy hurrying her a^^ain into the midst of li- 
,centiousness and Hissipation. He perceived that, at the long 
run, he made rather an awkward figure among King James’s 
voluptuous courtiers; nor could he maintain his consequence 
/mong them in any other scene save the mountain sports. 
He was deemed a most gallant knight among the savage in- 
habituiits of the forest; but, in the jwlished circle of .James's 
court, he was viewed as little better than a savage him¬ 
self. 

Elizabeth had long been making preparations for her ijb» 
tended joTirney, and about the close of December, she proposed 
that they should set out; but Polmood put it off from day 
to day, on one pretence or other, until the Christmas holi¬ 
days arrived, when he was urged and entreated by Elizabeth, 
te accompany her to Edinburgh, or suffer her to go by her- 
seJfi Though that rvas the first time Elizabeth had ever 
deigned to entreat him for any thii!§, he remained obstinate; 
and at last gave her a mild, but positive refusal. It was a 
death-blow to the hopes of Elizabeth—her heart sunk under 
it; and before the evening she retired to hej chamber, which 
sl.e kej)t for upwards of a fortnight, seldom rising out of her 
bed. Polmood testified the greatest urpasiness about hei 
he.alth ; b»it .sensible that her principal alment was chagrin 
and disappointment, he continued firm to Ms purpose. When 
he went to see her, she seldom spoke to nim; but when she 
did so, it was with every appearance of equanimity. 

During the remainder of the M'inter she continued in s 
state of moping melancholy, and this was the season when hei 
heart first- became susceptible of tender impressions. When 
all gaycty, hurry, and bustle, Averc removed far from her gi’asp 
she began to experience those yearnings of the soul, which 
iQdtual endearments only can allay. The source of this feel¬ 
ing,Elizabeth had not philosophy sufficient to discover; but r 
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led her insensibly to bestow kindnesses, and tj^Vourt them in 
return. She was one week attached to a bipi with the most 
impatient fondness, the^iext to a tame yOung doe, and the 
next to a lamb, or a little spaniel: but from all these her mis¬ 
guided affections again reverted, untenanted and unsatislic<l. 
If there had not been something in her husband’s mannciv. 
repulsive to her very nature, she must at that time have been 
won ; for there is nothing in the world more natimil, than 
two of different sexes, who arc for the most part confined to¬ 
gether, becoming attached to each other. When tliis cannot 
be effected even when desired, it argues a total dissimilarity 
lx;twcen the parties in one respect or other. Two or three 
times did Elizabeth manifest a slight degree of attachment, 
if not of fondness for her husband ; but whenever he began to 
return these by his homely endearments, her heart shrunk 
from a closer familiarity, with a feeling of disgust u'hich 
seems to have been unconquerable. How unfortunate it wiis, 
that neither should havj^fireflected on the probability of such 
a circumstance, until it was too late to retrieve it 1 

AlH)ut the turn of the year, there came an idle fellow into 
tliat part of the gountry, who said that his name was Connel, 
and that he was a native of Galloway. He was constantly 
lounging about tin servant’s hall in the castle of Polmood, or 
in the adjacent coUjages. Polmood, having frequently met and 
conversed with th'^s fellow, found that his answers and ob¬ 
servations were always pertinent and sensible, and on that 
account was induced to take him into the family as his giir- 
dener ; for Polmood was fond of gardening, and he had ob¬ 
served that Elizabeth seemed to take delight in the various 
flowers as they sprung. 

The appearance of this fellow was whimsical beyond con¬ 
ception ; he wore a coarse russet garb, and his red carroty 
locks hung over his ears and face in a manner that was nttili- 
er frightful. His bear^ had a yellowisli tint, corresponding 
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with the colour^his hair, both of M’hich seemed unnatural, for 
his eye and his fe^ures were fine, aijfl his form tall and ath¬ 
letic, but he walked with a loutish stoop, that rendered his 
deportment altogether ludicrous. Elizabeth had often ob- 
swved him, but she never took any further notice of him than 
TO ttirn away with a smile. 

One day, while sitting in her apartment alone, pensive, 
and melancholy, she cast her blue eyes around on the dark 
mountains of Herston—she saw the lambs racing on the gare, 
and the young deers peeping from the covert of the wood; 
but tills view had no charms for her. The casement was open, 
and L'onncl the gardener was busy at work immediately be¬ 
fore it—she sat down to her lute, and played one of her fa¬ 
vourite and most mournful old airs, accompanying it with her 
voice. She had liegun it merely to amuse herself, and scarce¬ 
ly thought -ii what she did, till she was stujprised at seeing 
Connel give over working, and lean forward upon his spade, 
in the attitude of listening attentlveiyr^But how much more 
'•vas she astonished, on perceiving, that when, she ceased, he 
wiped n tear from his eye—turned round, aAd strode with a 
lioi /ied jiacc to the angle of the walk, and men turned and 
I'cii again to his work; all the while appearing as if he knew 
not what he was doing. There is no motitft works so power¬ 
fully upon the female mind, as the desire ollgiving delight to 
others, and tht^’eby exciting their admira^n. This mark¬ 
ed attention of the humble gardener, encouraged Elizabeth 
to proceed—she sung and played several other airs with an 
animation of tone, which had never before been exerted with¬ 
in the walls of Polmood, and which raised her own languid 
spirits to a degree from which they had long been estranged. 
—Her curiosity was excited—she Hung on a dress that was 
rathec/tlcgant, and before the fall of the evening, went out 
t^^falk in the garden, resolved to have some conversation 
mth this awkward but interesting garilfencr. 
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When she first entered the walk at a disto^be, Connel stole 
some earnest looks at lyir; but when she Ajproached nighcr, 
he never once looked upij and continued to delve and break 
tlie clotls with great assiduity. She accosted him in that easy 
familiar way, which those in power use toward their deponed- 
imts—commended his skill in gardening, 'and his treatment 
of such and such plants—Connel delved awa}’-, and gathered 
the white roots, flinging them into a basket that stood beside 
him for the purpose, but opened not his mouth. At length 
she asked him a question, whidi he could not avoid answer¬ 
ing. He answered it; but without turning his face about, 
or looking up. When he ceased speaking, Elizabeth found 
herself in a deep reverie—her mind had wandered, and she 
felt as if striving to recollect something which her remem¬ 
brance could not grasp. At considerable intervals she brought 
him to converse again and again ; and, as often did she expe¬ 
rience the siimc sensations, these sensations had something 
painful as well as j : in them ; but the most curious 

thing that attended them was, that they were to her alto¬ 
gether unaccour table. 

From that tij^ac forward the garden seemed to have become ' 
Elizabeth’s hoiifo; and Connel, the clownish but shrewd 
gardener, her okly companion.—She played and sung every 
day at her u'indiw to delight him, and ceased only on pur¬ 
pose that she migvit descend into the garden to hear him con¬ 
verse, and commend the works of his hands. She was indeed 
drawn toward him by an irresistible impulse, that sometimes 
startled her on reflection ; but her heart told her that her mo¬ 
tives were not questionable.—Love she was sure it could not 
be ; but whatever it was, she began to experience a faint ray 
of happiness. Polmood perceived it, aihi was delighted; • 
while Connel the gardener, on account of his inestinwble art. 
in administering pleasure to a desponding beauty, shardft of 
his master's esteem and bounty. 
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Thinp passcttjji in this manner, or with little variety, un- 
stil the end of sumdjer. On the 14th (of August, a guest ar¬ 
rived at the castle of Pohnood unexpectedly, and not al¬ 
together welcome—welcome indeed to Elizabeth, but not so to 
hy husband, who heard him announced with the most gall¬ 
ing, vexation.—This was no other than Alexander, duke of 
Rosav, with his suit, who announced the king’s intention of 
being there by the end of the next week. Elizabeth was li¬ 
terally frantic with joy ; she scarcely knew cither what she 
was doing or saying, when Rosay alighted in the court, and 
saluted her with his own and royal brother’s kindest respects. 
l\>lni<M)d received the duke as became his high dignity, and his 
own obligations to the royal family; but in his heart he 
wished him at the distance of a thousand miles. His dis¬ 
cernment of human character was not exquisite, but he fore¬ 
saw a part of what was likely to ensue, and the precognition 
foreboded nothing good to any one. He ^ It so much ch.ig- 
rined at the very first rencounter, that ne found he could not 
liehave himself with any degree of propriety and the conse¬ 
quence was, that Rosay and Elizabeth wc^e soon left by 
themselves. Her complexion had become a Jiittle languid; 
but the sudden flow of spirits w'hich she extjcrienced, lent a 
flush to her cheek, a lire to her eye, and * rapid ease and 
.grace to her manner, which were altogether ^jewitching. 

Rosay was a professed libertine, and of Cf^Xrse one of those 
who felt little pleasure in aught, save self-gratification; but 
he had never in his life been so transported with delight, as 
he-was at beholding Elizabeth’s improved charms, and seem¬ 
ing fondness of him; for so he interpreted the feelings of her 
heart, whicli gave birth to this charming vivacity—these, 
however, had their origin from a source quite different from 
that wj.ich he supposed. 

soon as they, were left alone, in the first transports of 
his passiop he caught her in his arms, tind kissed her hand 
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again and again. She chided him~shc^j(^ indeed angry 
with him—^but what ^uld she do ? SityJated as they were,, 
she could not come to a professed and open rupture, on ac¬ 
count of any little imprudencies which his passionate admir¬ 
ation had induced him inadvertently to commit; so all rvas 
soon forgot and forgiven. But whatever freedoms a man .iJ&i., 
once taken with one of the other sex, he deems himself at li¬ 
berty to venture on again whenever occasion serves. A lady 
ought by all means to be on her guard against a lover’s first in¬ 
novations—^thc smallest deviation from the path of rectitude is 
fraught with incalculable danger to her—one imprudence, 
however slight she may deem it, naturally, and almost inva¬ 
riably, leads to a greater ; and when once the tale is begun, 
there is no mathematical rule by which the final sum may 
be computed, even though the aggressor should advance in the 
most imperceptible gradation. 'J’he maiden that vent\ircs, 
in any way, to dally with, a known libertine in morals, ven¬ 
tures to play aroun'. -' iJffi'hole of the asp, and to lay her hand 
on the snout of f*ie lion. 

The reader fiust by this time be so well acquainted with 
the chai'acter of Elizabeth, as to perceive, that in this fond¬ 
ness displayed fv-^ Rf)say, there was no criminality of inten¬ 
tion—not a moron of her soul that cherished the idea of 
guilty love—norj'a thought of the heart that such a thing 
was intended on^is part.—A thirst for admhation was what 
had hitherto chiefly ruled all her actions—that passion 
was now, for a season, likely to be fully gratified in the court 
circle, whose hostess she would be; and, considering the weari¬ 
some season she had pa.ssed, was it any wonder that she felt 
happy at seeing the polished Rosay again, or that his adula¬ 
tions and amorous enticements should, froii.: their novelty, be 
grateful to her volatile heart ? 

Polmood viewed the matter in a very different lightr’s.nd 
in the worst light whfleh it was possible for a husband to view 
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it. He had had some faint unformed apprehensions 
of Elizabeth havtag' been the dukc^ mistress previous to 
his marriage with her, and thought it was owing to 
that circumstance, that the king had got the marriage put 
suddenly over in the absence of Rosay, and had given him so 
lATgc a dowry with her. It is easy to conceive how galling 
such an idea must have been to his proud but honest heart. 
Their behaviour at Nidpath, immediately after the wedding, 
first engendered these injurious ideas, and this visit of Ro- 
say’s went far to confirm them. That the king and his no¬ 
bles should come into the forest for a few weeks, to enjoy the 
hunt, without any other sinister motive, was natural enough ; 
but why, or for what purpose, Rosay should have come a 
fortnight earlier, he could not divine. Perhaps these suspi- 
eioiis were not without foundation, so far as they regarded 
Rosay; but they were quite groundless with regard to Eliza¬ 
beth j yet every part of her conduct and behaviour, tended to 
justify the ungracious surmise. PolntfW^^ad felt, with silent 
regret, her marked coldness and disaffection \but when he saw 
those smiles and caresses, which he languisled for in vain, 
btistowed so lavishly upon a gay and flippant ijourtier, his pa¬ 
tience was exhausted, and from the hour of/Rosay’s arrival, 
the whole frame and disposition of his ifind was altered. 
The seeds of jealousy, which had been early siwn in his bosom. 
Lad now takea fast root—his vigilance wef on the alert to 
ascertain the dreadful truth, and every paJtg that shook his 
frame, whispered to his soul the most deadly revenge on the 
destroyers of his peace. His conversation and manners were, 
at best, not very refined; but the mood and temper of mind in 


which he then was, added to his natural roughness a degree of 
asperity that wa^pllrdly bearable. Pol mood’s company was of 
course^tle carted by Rosay and Elizabeth—he discovered 
thi^^nd scpmmsclf only to keep a strict watch over all their 
motions, ^nd that with every degree of (tunning and diligence 
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that he was master of. They were alwayB< togethei*; they 
toyed, they sung, com\irsed in the arbourt walked into the 
wood, and sat by the side of the river. In some of their ex¬ 
cursions, Polmood could not follow them with his eyes .with¬ 
out being seen by them, and therefore dcsiretl Connel th« 
gardener to keep a strict W'atch over their coir''Uct. Ho 
needed not have given him this charge; for Connel was more 
anxious on the watch than Polmo(Hl himself: he perceived 
the snare into w’hich his young mistress was likely to be led, 
and trembled to think of the consequences. When they .sat 
in the arbour, he contrived to work at something or other, 
directly in front of it; when they walked, or sat by the side 
of the river, he w’as angling there for fish to the table; and 
when they retired into the wood, Connel the gardener wa* 
there, cutting off twigs to make bivskets, or birches wherewith 
to dress his garden. He resolved to w'atch them at all 
events, and haunted them like their evil genius. Ro.say often 
cursed him; but V -.^ijcth seemed always very glad to see 
him, and took c^'f;ry occasion of conversing with him, as she 
and her gay galj^nt pas-sed. If Connel ever perceived any 
improprieties in their conduct, he concealed them; for his 
report to his ma,<^er was always highly favourable, as far as 
they regarded Eli^iabeth ; but he once or tw'ice ventured to 
remark, that he yd not consider Uosay a character eminent¬ 
ly calculated to improve the morals of any youjg lady. Pol- 
moral bit his lip .md continued silent—he w'as precisely of the 
same opinion, but could think of no pos.sible expedient by 
which they might be separated. His jealousy had increaserl 
his ingenuity ; for he had devised means by which he could 
watch all their motions in the hall, th^* parlour, and the 
arbour, without being seen. This was rai^ an undue ad¬ 
vantage, for who would wish to have all then motm.-rs and 
actions subjected to such a scrutiny. 

The time of the king’s arrival approached, and i^olmood. 
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willi all his vigilance, had not hitherto discovered any thing 
criminal in their (intercourse. He Iwd, however, witnessed 
some familiarities and freedoms, on tne part of Rosay in par¬ 
ticular, which, if they did not prove, still led him shrewdly 
to suspect the worst. But now a new and most unexpected 
,‘?iscovcryllj^ effected, which enkindled the ignitable pile of 
jealousy imo the most furious and fatal tlainc. 


CHAP. XVI. 

I'roM the time that Rosay arrived, poor Conncl the gardener 
s»‘cmcd to labour under some grievous malady, and became 
thoughtful and absent. He took pleasure in nothing sive 
herding his fair mistress and her .sparK’J'i^tl it was evident to 
iiil the menials, that some great anxiety Ireycd upon his 
laind. Elizabeth, tiw, had observed this clnAge in her hum- 
’’Ic but ingenuous dependant, and had sever:’ times inquired 
the oause, without being able to draw from iiim any definite 
answer. 

One day Elizabeth had left for a wh’Jc the delightful 
treat of flippanay, banter, and adulation, ^*»r the more sober 
one of holding a little rational conversation with Connel, and 
the following dialogue past between them: “ I have long had 
a desire to hear your history, Connel. You once told me that 
your parents were in good circumstances; why, then, did you 
leave them “ It was love that occasioned it, madam.” This 
answer tlirew Biftabeth into a fit of laughter; for the 
ludicr^pR idea^f his having run away from the object of hit 
affi^'ion, tui^her^with the appearance of the man, combined 
'S presej^png to her mind an image ftltogether irresistible. 
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“ So you really have been seriously in love, Connel ?" “ Yes, 
madam, and still am ^ seriously in love, that I am firmly 
convinced no living man ever loved so well, or with such un¬ 
alterable devotion, as I do. Pray, were you ever in love, if it 
please you, madam ?” “ A pretty question that, consideriqg 

the state in which you find me placed." ConniJ.^ shook In. 
head. “ But if you, who are a lover, will describe to me 
what it is to be in love, I may then be able to answer your 
question with certainty.” “ Between two young people of simi¬ 
lar dis{)Ositions, it is the most delightful of all sensations; all 
the other generous feelings of the soul are not once to be com¬ 
pared with it—Please, dear madam, did you never see any 
man of your own age whom you could have loved Eliza¬ 
beth appeared pensive—^lier mind naturally turned upon the 
young Baron Carmichael. In her wearisome days and nights 
she had often thought of him, and of what she might have 
enjoyed in his company ; for, though Elizabeth had little or 
no foresight, but ai for the most part, on tlie impulse of 
the moment, orlas contingent circumstances influenced her, 
she had nevertl/lcss a clear and distinct memory, and was 
capable of deej regret. She made no answer to Connel's 
<{uery, but at Idtgth accosted him as follows; “ I should like 
to hear the histoA/ of your own love, Connel; that is the chief 
point at which I aim.” “ Alas ! it is nearly a blank, my dear 
lady. I love the \post sweet, the most lovely creature of her 
sex ; but fate has ik> ordered it, that she can never be mine." 
“ If you love her so dearly, and she return that love, one 
would think you might hold fate at defiance." “ She did 
atfcct me, and, I am convinced, would soon have been won to' 
have loved me with ail her heart; but t^at heart was inex¬ 
perienced—it was over-ruled by power, aii swayed by fiilse 
argument; and before ever she got leisure to veigh circum¬ 
stances aright, she was bestowed upon anothv’ ” “ -\nd 

do you still love heiv even when she is the wife another 
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man?” “ Yes, madam, and more dearly than lever loved her 
before. I take no delight in any tlung' with which she is 
jiot connected. I love to sec her—to hear her speak; and, 
O ! could I but contribute to her happiness, there is nothing 
oiij earth that I would not submit to.” “ Now, you tell me 
’/liat is in%Jkible; .such pure disinterested love does not ex¬ 
ist la'tntei the sexes as that you pretend to.” “ Indeetl, but 
it docs, madam.” “ I cannot believe it.” “ Yes, you will 
soon believe it; and I can ctisily convince you of that.’ On 
saying this, he loosed a small tie that was behind his neck, and 
puiling his re«l beard and wig over his head, there stood Con- 
<el, the clownish g.'u'deuer, transformed into the noble, the ac- 
s omplished, young Baron Carmichael. 

Elizabeth was singular for her cool unmoved temper and 
; rejience of mind; but in this instance, she was overcome with 
i^tonishmcnt, and for alxiut the space of two minutes, never was 
statue cast in a mould so striking. Her fine form leaned for- 
'.vard upon the air in a declining p 08 tv:'jx'iiike an angel about 
.'o take leave of the dwellings of men—^lici\hands upraised, 
..ud her eyes fixed iipon her lover, who had sijnk on his knees 
'It her feet—from him they were raised slow! '• and gradually 
up to heaven, while a smile of astonishment tlayed upon her 
countenance that quite surpassed all des*’ription—Car¬ 
michael !” exclaimed she, “ Good Go<l of l^caven ! is it pos- , 
.'■'ible!” He attempted to speak and explain his motives, but 
she interrupted him : “ Make haste and ‘resume your im¬ 

penetrable mask,” said she; “ for if you are discovered, wc arc 
both undone.” So saying, she hurried away from him, agi- 
tatetl in such a manner as she had never been before. She 
{Msted from one part of the castle to another, tried an hun¬ 
dred different posirfres and positions, and as often changed 
them a^in. SjHe tried to ponder, but she was not itsed to it 
coul^^eflcct on what was past with a hurried restless 
/wvey, W It no sefieme or mode of procedure could she fix on 
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for the future. It was, upon the whole, a sweet morsel; but 
it was mixed with an^ intoxicating and pungent ingredient. 
The adventure had son'iething pleasingly romantic in it; yet 
she feared—she trembled for some consequence>-but did not 
i now what it was that she feared. 

In this mood she continued about two hours,'jifiifting Iron 
place to place—rising, and as hastily sitting down' again, till 
at last she sunk ujwu a couch quite exhausted, where she fell 
into a profound sleep. She had, all this while of restlessness, 
been endeavouring to form a resolution of banishing Car¬ 
michael instantly from her presence, but had not been able to 
effect it. 

There is nothing on which the propriety and justice of any 
action so nuich depends, as the temper of mind in which the 
resolver to do it is framed. And there is, perhaps, no general 
rule more unexceptionable than this, that when a woman 
iiwakcns out of a sound and guiltless sleep, her heart is prone 
to kindness and ii^lgence. The lover, who had before 
grieved and wro^ed her, she will then forgive, and shed a 
tear at the reuicmbrance of former kindnesses. The child, 
that had but la( cly teased and fretted her almost past endur¬ 
ance, she will ^en hug with the fondest endearment; and 
even if an infefjor animal chance to be nigh, it will then 
share of her kindness and caresses. 

In such a .soft and tender mood as this wae, Elizabeth’s re¬ 
solution formed with regard to her behaviour towards Car¬ 
michael. She had dreamed of him in her late sleep, and her 
fancy had painted him all that was noble, kind, and generous 
in man—every rcIleMiou in which she indulged, terminated 
favourably for Carmichael—every query that she put to her 
own mind, was resolved upon the most genius principles, and 
answered accordingly. The consequence of i^Vthis w^, that, 
long before evening, she was again in the gardenVmd spent at 
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least an hour in the company of the enamoured and delight* 
cd gitfdener. 

From that hour forth was Eiizamh estranged from Ro- 
say; for tlie delineation of his character now formed a prin¬ 
cipal \hemc of cunrcrsation between her and Carmichael. It 
on pte^se to prevent her, if possible, from falling into Ro- 
say’s'HificJf, that Carmichael had at that time discovered him- 
^elf; for he saw that her condition and state of mind peculi¬ 
arly subjected her to danger, if not to utter ruin. Rosay being 
now deprived of his lovely companion all at once, was left by 
himself to reflect on the cause, and Polmood and he were fre¬ 
quently left together, although they were not the most social 
l ompanions in the world. Elizabeth had flowers to examine— 
she had berries to pull—she had arbours to weave—^and, in 
hurt, she had occasion to be always in the garden. Polmood 
perceived this change, and was glad, while Rosay was chagrin¬ 
ed beyond measure. 

What this sudden and complete cljap ;c in Elizabeth’s be¬ 
haviour proceeded from, Rosay was utterly . | a loss to guess— 
nor knew boon whom to fix the imputation. Her husband it 
e( old not be, for she was less in Polmood'scoi ;pany than in his 
iwi). He could not be jealous of the comica red-beaded gar¬ 
dener ; but he shrewdly sus 2 )ectcd, that it was owing to some in¬ 
sinuation of his, that he was thus baidked in his amour, when 
he conceived the victory as certain as if it had been already won. 

.Jealousy has many eyes, and is ever omthe watch—Rosay 
learned one day that Elizabeth and her gardener, who were 
seldom asunder, were to be employed in gathering wood-rasps 
for a delicate preserve, which she was busied in preparing; 
and having observed a brake near the castle, where these ber¬ 
ries were peculisid^ abundant, he was assured they would 
se<!k that spothe went previously and hid himself in the 
hcart-irf a bi^, in the middle of the thicket, where he heard, 
^vlihout \i^g observed or suspected, a full half hour’s conver- 
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flation between the lovers. He heard his own character very 
freely treated, and bcs^les, discovered the whole secret; at 
feast he discovered, that'Conncl, the gardener, was no other 
than Elizabeth’s former lover, the banished Baron Carmichael. 
Chagrined at his utter disappointment, and full of revenge at 
hearing his character and motives painted in tri(fA* true'co-n 
lours, he hasted to apprise Polmood of the circumstairce.' 

When he arrived at the castle, Polmood was gone out; but 
impatient of delay, and eager for sudden vengeance, he fol¬ 
lowed to seek him, that he might kindle in his breast a resist¬ 
less dame, disregarding any other consequences than the hurt 
it was likely to bring upon his rival. It chanced that they 
took different directions, and did not meet, until they en¬ 
countered each other on the green before the castle. 

Elizabeth was then sitting at her lattice, and perceiving 
the unusual eagerness with which Rosay came up and accost¬ 
ed Polmood, she dreaded -there was something in the wind. 
She observed them ^sir^y, and all their gestures tende<l to 
confirm it. Aftej^they had exchanged a few sentences, Rosay, 
as if for the sake^of privacy, took his host by the hand, and led 
him to an inner-tfchambcr. 

The apartments of these old baronial castles were not celled 
up so close as chambers arc now ; and, if one set himself 
to accomplish it, it was not difficult to over-hear any thing 
that pafised in them. 

Whether it was .frars for her adventurous lover, the natural 
curiosity inherent in' the sex, or an over-ruling providence, 
that prompted Elizabeth at that time to go and listen, it is 
nee<lless here to discuss. Yet certainly she did go, and, with 
trembling limbs and a palpitating heart, heard the secret 
fully divulged to her husband, with nhs^v aggravations, 
ere it had been many days revealed to lu\velf. sEasily 
foreseeing what would be the immediate conseigience, slw, 
hastening back to the garden, warned Carmichael mtly td^ 
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make his escape, and mentioned a spot where he would find 
^all the necessaries of life by night, .provided he thought it 
^safe to hide in the vicinity. Carmicnael, expecting from this 
niut, tjiat he might sometimes meet herself at that spot, without 
w«ting to nmke any reply, took her advice—^slipped into the 
wo(m,,andymtmued his flight with all expedition, till he was 
out of oSH^r of being overtaken. The spot which the baron 
chose for a hiding-place is w^ell known, and is still pointed out 
by the shepherds and farmers of the Muir ; for so that district 
is called. It is a little den near the top of Herston-bill, from 
which he could see all that passed about the castle of Pol- 
inood; where no one could approach him without being seen 
at the distance of half a mile, and if danger appeared on either 
side, he could retire into the other side of the hill with all de¬ 
liberation, and without the smallest risk of being discovered. 
Here we will leave him to linger out the day, to weary for 
the night, and, when that arrived, to haunt the lanes and boor- 
trec-bush above Polmood, in hopes to his lovely misguid¬ 
ed F.lizabeth, and return to the scenes of v jdence and mys- 
t‘‘ry at the castle of Polmood. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Rosay bad no sooner informed Polmood of the singular cir¬ 
cumstance, that ConnA the gardener was young Carmichael of 
Hyudford in disgu^, than he formed resolutions of the most 
signal vcngeance^m the impostor, on Elizabeth, and on Ro¬ 
say alsoi Tluf^mth of Rosay’s statement he could not doubt, 
a^a tboup^u things occurred to his mind in testimony 
w it; bW^e viewed this anxious and^crimouious act of di- 
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Tulgemcnt merely as the effect of jealousy and rivalship; for 
with him no doubt remained but that Elizabeth was alike 
criminal with both, tie had, both now and on a former oc¬ 
casion, witnessed her open dalliances with Rosay ; and wh'.ji 
he considerwl how lonjf he ha<l been duped by her and anot^oci: 
paramour, by his former inveterate rival in disgjj* Ic, it niu t 
be acknowledged, it was not without some reason ilas,i lie now 
viewed his wife in the worst light in which it was possible any 
man could view a wife. 

He pretended to treat Rosay’s information with high con¬ 
tempt, but the emotions of his heart could not be concealed.— 
In a short time thereafter, he sallied forth into the garden with 
a frantic impatient mien, and having his sword drawn in his 
hand. What might have been the conse(juences cannot now 
be positively determined, but it was certainly fortunate for 
Connel, the gardener, that he was out of the way; as the enrag¬ 
ed baron sought every part where he was wont to be employed, 
and every lane wlii^;fcj*e used to stray, to no purpose; but 
having no suspicichis of his flight, he hoped to meet with him 
before the evenifg, and resolved to restrain his burning rage 
till then. 

On that very evening King James and his nobles arrived 
at the castle of Polmood, with all their horses, hounds, hawks, 
and other hunting appurtenances. All was hurry, noise, bus¬ 
tle, and confusion. Polmood received his royal master with 
all the respect, kizdness, and affability, M-liich he was master 
of at the time; but James, whose discernment of character 
was unequalled in that age, soon perceived the ferment of his 
mind. 

Elizabeth did all that lay in her power to entertain her 
guests, and to render them comfortable; atvl she succeeded to 
a certain degree. Polmood complained of SiC. severe illness , 
—Jeft the banquet again and again—walked abst't with his 
•word in his hand, watching for the base, the uhftrincipleft' 
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j:artlcne)‘, resolving to wreck the first effects of his fury on him; 
^but he was no where to be found, nor c(^ld any of the menials 
^ve the smallest account of him. Elizabeth’s gayety and 
cliterfiUncss he viewed as the ebullitions of a mind callous to 
evoly sense of moral obligement and innate propriety; like 
oAc wjo vu^ a sc(!ne with a jaundicctl eye, every thing ap- 
jicars \vTtTr^he same blemished tint; so to his distempered 
fancy a crime was painted in every action of his unwary and 
careless spouse, however blameless that action might be. 

Tie returned to the hall, sat down, drank several cups of 
wim; ill a kind of desperation, and, like a well-bred courtier, 
iaughed at his majesty’s jests as well as he could; but he neither 
listened to them, nor regarded them for all that, because the 
^ :ry of his heard grew more and more intolerable, and most of 
all, on learning the arrangements which were made in the castle 
for the lodging of their guests. These were such, as he deem¬ 
ed the most complete imaginable for preventing him from all 
I oinmand of, or watch over, his faithless r-j ,,'usc while the com- 
|)au\ remained, and such as appeared the nujst convenient is 
:b.'world for an uninterrupted intercourse between her and 
';osay. .Jc.alousy reads every thing its own way, and so as to 
bear always upon one point; although, as in the present ia« 
stance, that rvay is generall)^ the one farthest from truth. 

Elizabeth never acted from any bad motive : her action* 
might be fraught with imprudence, for she acted always a* 
nature and feeling directed, without considering farther of 
the matter. Thoughtless she certainly was, but a mind more 
chaste and unblemished did not exist. Her chamber wa* 
situated in the uppci^ storey, and the best in the castle; 
but (though with tly utmost good humour) she liad alwap 
^declined passing a/^ht in the same chamber with her hus- 
Aaud, from the dny after their marriage to the present moment, 
TOd. at the ns^nt time she had given up her apartment for the 
^cdommo^ Rion of two of the royal familja Polmood, who did 
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not know of this circumstance, was appointed to sleep among 
twelve or fourteen othffrs in temporary beds in the middle flat, 
and Elizabeth took up' her lodging with her waiting-maids,? 
on a flock bed on the ground floor. 

Several of the nobles did not undress, of which nump^r 
Polmood was one, who supposed Elizabeth to he&<ud,u 

chamber, on the same flat with the king, Rosay,'^«sd' others 
of the royal line. Strong as evidences had hitherto been 
against her, he had never been able to discover her in any 
very blamable situation ;• yet he had not the least doubt, but 
that she was that night sleeping in the arnjs of the Duke of 
Rosay. Every thing, he thought, seemed to be so-wcll devised 
for the accomplishment of this wished for and wicked purpose— 
whereas they were only so in the distempered brain of the jealous 
hatband, who was now too vbibly in a state of derangement. 

Polmood could not sleep, but flounced, groaned, and wan¬ 
dered about like a troubled ghost. The more he pondered on 
recent discoveries and events, the more he became convinced of 
his disgrace, an^’judging that it was highly improper in him 
to sufier them longer to go on in their wickedness under his 
own roof, he resolved to be assured of it, and then cut them 
both off at a blow. He arose from his couch, on which he had 
lately thrown himself—^left the apartment, telling those who 
were awake, that he was extremely ill, and was obliged to 
walk out—^went straight to the chamber jof Elizabeth- 
opened the door, amd entered. The nobles, fatigued with their 
long journey and mellowed with wine, either did not hear 
the slight noise he made, or did not regard it, being all wrap¬ 
ped in a profound sleep. He soon dist overed that there were 
two in the bed; that the one next him was a man, whom 
he judged to be Rosay, and he judged aright; and, in the first 
transport of rage, he would doubtless have rvp him through 
the body, if any weapon had been in his hand. 'He stood son*/ 
minutes listening to their breathing, and soon begdu to sus-^ 
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j^ect, tliat the other, who breathed unconmionly strong, was not 
Elizabeth. Determined, however, t* ascertain the truth, he 
nut over his hand and felt his bearded chin. It was the Lord 
Uamjlton, the constant companion of Rosay, and as great a 
rflce as hini^lf. On feeling Pplmood’s hand, he awoke; and 
{hrbjang^i-.was Rosay wh6 nhd thrown his arm over him, he 
puabcuTf^away, bidding him keep his paws nearer to himself, 
and be d—d to him; and at the same time gave him a hearty 
box or two with his elbow. 

It unfortunately happened, that the amorous Rosay bad, at 
that very moment, been dreaming of Elizabeth; for the first 
word that be pronounced on waking, was her name. Some, 
indeed, allege that Rosay was not asleep, and that he un¬ 
derstood all that was going on; but that he was chagrined 
at the reception he had experienced from Polmood, and 
much more at being frustrated in all his designs upon Eliza¬ 
beth ; and that he studied revenge upon both. This is per¬ 
haps the most natimal suggestion, for the.'" is none so apt to 
brag of favours from the fair sex as those who have been dis¬ 
appointed. Be that as it may, when Lord Hamilton threw 
back Polmoorl’s hand, and began, in jocular mood, to return 
the salute upon his companion’s ribs, Rosay winced, pretend¬ 
ing to awake, and said with a languid voice, “ Elizabeth,. 
what do you mean, my jewel } Be quiet, I tell you, Eliza¬ 
beth.” “ What^he d—^1," said Hamilton, “ is he thinking of ? 
D—n the fellow, I suppose he thinks he is sleeping with Pol- 
inood’s lady.” It wouldbe improper to relate all the conversation 
that passed between tj^cm; suffice it to say, that the confession 
which Rosay made was untrue, like that of every libertine. He' 
said to Lord Hamil^n, that he had but judged too rightly, and 
lamented he should have unfortunately discovered the amour in 
,bft>«lcep. O.i how fain Polmood would have wrested his. soul 
from his ’ iSy; but he commanded his^rage, resolving to give 
him fai^v 'play for his life, and to kill him in open day, with 
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his sword 'in his hand, rather than in his bed. “ Ah ! how 
happy a man you are,” said Hamilton; “ but thy effront- 
ery outgoes all comment; who else would have attempted the 
lovely and chaste Elizabeth " Not altogether so ch^te r, 
you imagine,” said Rosay;besides her husband ^d mys(i?f, 
slie has kept another paramour in disguise ever sidha her *ll6x- 
riage.” " The devil she has,” returned Hamilton then I 
shall never trust to appearances ip woman more.” 

Polmood groaned in spirit—^but unable to contain himself 
longer, he, hastening down stairs, took down a sword from 
the armoury, and sallied out, in hopes of meeting the licen¬ 
tious gardener. The ferment of his mind was such, that he did 
not know what he was about. However, when he got into 
the fields and open air, he grew better; and roved about at 
will, uttering his moans and complaints to the trees and the 
winds, without disturbing any one but himself. But, what he 
little dreamed of, Carmichael overheard some of his lamenta¬ 
tions and threatenings that very night. 

The morning, came, and the party mounted, and rode forth 
in high spirits to the hunt. From knowing the miserable night 
which Polmood had i)ast, the generality of the company sup¬ 
posed that he woidd decline being of the party that day, but 
he made no such proposal; on the contrary, he was among 
the first that appeared, dressed in the unifonn which all those 
who joined the royal party in the chase were obliged to wear 
->-he had other schemes in contemplation than that of linger¬ 
ing and pining at home—schemes of vengeance and of blood. 
The king asked kindly for his health, and how he had past the 
night—^he thanked his majesty, and safd he had been but so 
so. The king bade him not be cast downV for that the ardour 
of the chase would soon restore him to his w'onted health and 
cheerfulness. Polmood shook his head, and said, he feared- it. 
never would. 

Early as it was whA they departed, Elizabeth wa' un. and 
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stirring about^ seeing ftat every one had what necessaries he 
required. Every one seemed morc/anxious than another to 
Mmpliinent her, and pay her all manner of attention; while 
on her part, appeared to be exceedingly cheerful and hap- 
pj^. It hot so with Polmood: he was so thoughtftil and 
abse!h94^t when any one spoke to him, he neither heard nor 
regarded, and hSfrunting-cap was drawn over his eyes.—When 
his new liberated hounds fawned upon him, he struck them; 
and when his hawk perched upon his arm, he llting him again 
into the air. 

jll^he tinckell had been despatched the evening before to the 
heights around the forest of Frood. The place of rendezvous, 
to which the deers were to be driven, was a place called the 
Quarter-hill, somewhere in that neighbourhood, and thither 
the kkig and his lords repaired with all expedition. But the 
tinckell was then but thin, the country not having been suf¬ 
ficiently apprised of the king’s arrival ; the ground was un¬ 
manageable, and the deers shy, and the men found it impos¬ 
sible to circumscribe them. The consequence was, that when 
the dogs were let loose, it was found that there were not above 
a dozen of deers on the Quarter-hill. The king himself shot 
one fine stag as he was endeavouring to make his escape ; 
other two were run down by the dogs at a place called Carter- 
hope ; and tljese were all the deers that were taken that day, 
at least all that were gotten. The greater number made their 
way by a steep rocky hill called the Ericle, where they left 
both the riders and the dogs far behind. But it being , the 
first day of the cha||? that year, they were all in high mettle, 
and the hunt cont^ued with unabated vigour—manynew deers 
were started, which ^rew off the ardent hounds in every direc¬ 
tion, and the chase at last terminated around the heights of a 
w^ uncruth glen, called Gainesope. When the straggling 
parties came severally to these heights, they found that the 
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deers had taken shelter among rocks and precipices, from 
which it was not in the^': power to drive them. 

Before they got the hounds called in, it was wearing to¬ 
wards the evening. They were, as I said, greatly scattel'edj^ 
so also were the men, who had followed the s/ugd of jjfie 
hounds and the echoes, until there scarcely remainct«^j^y€ two 
of them together ; and, to, add to their coui^ion, a mist set¬ 
tled down upon the heights; and it was so close, that they could 
not see one another, even at the distance of a few yards. Long 
did they sound the bugles—^long did they shout and whistle, 
endeavouring to assemble, but the confusion still grew the great¬ 
er ; and the issue ultimately was, that every one was obliged 
to find his way back to the castle of Polmood, in the best 
way he could, where they continued to arrive in twos and 
threes, until near midnight; others did not appear that night, 
and some never arrived again. 

It was natural enough to suppose, that some of the knights, 
being strangers on those mountains, would wander in the fog 
and lose their way; but the company were somewhat startled, 
when it was reported to them a little before midnight, that 
Polmood’s steed was come home without his master. This 
had rather a suspicious appearance; for of all men, it was the 
least likely that Polmood would lose his way, who knew every 
pass and ford in the forest as well as the walks i^ hb own gar¬ 
den. Elizabeth appearing to be a little alarmed, some of the 
party went out to the stalls to ascertain the truth. What was 
their astonishment, when, on a close examination, they found 
that the steed was wounded with a sworti^; and, besides, that 
his bridle, mane, and saddle, were all bati^l in blood—from 
the latter, it appeared that a slight eifort^seemed to have been 
made to dean it. When they bore this report into the hall. 

company were all in the greatest consternation, and Eliza¬ 
beth grew pale as death^ The king trembled; for his sus- 
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piclons fixed instantly on his brother, Eosay; yet, after watclt^ 
ing: him for some time with the greftest attention, he could 
discover not even the most distant symptoms, of guilt in his 
l^hs or l^haviour, as far as he could judge. , The reports 
o^ndividiTals were greatly at variance mth regard to the 
tim^^iwiP place where Polmood was last seen; so also were 
their proposals with regard to^what was most proper to he 
done. At last, it was agreed to call a muster of all who 
had left the castle of Polmood in the morning, and who were 
expected there that night. 

On taking the muster, it appeared that other four wei'C 
wanting besides Polmootl. These were—the Lord Hamilton, 
Lord James Douglas of Dalkeith, Sir Patrick Hepburn, and 
his friend the Laird of Lamington. Some of those, it was 
conjectured, might have lost their way; but that Polmood 
should have lost his there was no probability. 

All remained in doubt and peqdcxity until the morning. 
When the morning came, a great number of people from all 
quai'tcrs arrived at Ihe castle, in order to assist the king and 
his nobles in driving the deer ; but he told them, that he 
meant to give his horses and hounds some rest, until he saw 
what had occasioned the present unaccoimtable defection; and, 
in the mean time, ordered that every house in the country 
adjacent, andsevery part of the forest, should be searched witli 
all diligence, and every inquiry m^e concerning the knights 
who were missing; and, likewise, that the lieshmen should 
exert themselves in recovering thqir scattered hounds, many^ 
of whom were still jpissing. 

All this was pr<im>ptly obeyed, and parties of men were sent 
off in every direction. The two lords, Douglas and Hamil^ 
Son, were soon found. TheyTiad completely lost their way faii 
the^mist the evening before, ^d were conducted by a 
herd to the castle of Hackshaw, on 4he border of the 
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clnirlUh and discourteous knight named Hugh Portcus; but 
the others they had not'«en, nor did they know any thing 
Concerning them. 

At length, after mtich searching to no purpose,, one of ire 
parties, in returning homeward, at the very narrow&t and^jst 
impassable ford of Gamesope, found the bodies of twerkmghts 
lying together; but the heads were severed from them, and 
carried away, or so disposed of, that they could not be fotind. 
fioth their swords were drawn, and one was grasped so firm 
in a cold bloody hand, that it could scarcely be forced from 
it ; and, from the appearance of the blood upon that sword, it 
was evident almost to a certainty, that some deadly wounds 
had been given w ith it. 

All this was perfectly unaccountable; and, as the uniform 
which the king's party wore was precisely the same On every 
one^ even to the smallest item, they cotdd not distinguish 
whose bodies they were which had been found; and after they 
were borne to Polmood, and subjected to the most minute ex¬ 
amination, there were not three present who could agree in 
opinion concerning them. The one, from the slenderness of 
tiie form, was judged to be that of Sir Patrick Hepburn; but 
'S^ther the other was the remains of Norman of Polmood, 
or Donald of Lamington, no one of the company could pos¬ 
sibly determine. At length, when they had almost despaired 
bf determining the’ matter absolutely, Polmood’s page swere 
te the identity of his master's sword, and likewise his sandals, 
or hunting brogues, which ended ail debates on the subject. 
The bodies were buried at Drumelzl^w, as those of Pol- 
|KQod. and Sir Patrick Hepburn, and grek^ mourning and la- 
WKBtaiion was made for them by aU ranks. The Laird of 
K^ingtOn was blamed fer the murder, and a high reward 
'/tm odbred by the king for his apprehension, but all was in 
; he could never he dither seen or heard of. 

The aunre this mysterious business wasdiscuaied sAen^ards, 
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the more unaccountable and incredible it appeared. Hep-' 
bum andLaUiington were known to/e relations, his most in- 
V^ate and loving friends, and no prcviom contention existed, 
0* was likely to exist between them; and as to Polmood, 
Litmugton had never before seen him, so that no grudge or 
anim(W^ could, with any degree of consistency, be supposed 
to have actuated cither of them in such a bloody business, as 
to seek the life of the other. 

In Rosay’s heart, no doubt remained but that Carmichael 
was the perpetrator of this horrid deed ; and he secretly re¬ 
joiced that it had so fallen out; for he had no doubt but that 
the sense of his guilt would cause him to abandon the country 
with all possible speed j and, if he dared to remain in it, his 
crime W'ould eventually bring him to the block. In either of 
these cases, all obstruction to his own designs upon Elizabeth 
was removed. The gaining of her love was now an acquisi¬ 
tion of some moment, as she was likely to inherit the extensive 
and valuable estate of Polmood, as well as her own dowry- 
lands. 

Now that her husband was out of the way, no one living 
knew of Carmichael having lurked there so long disguised, 
save Rosay; therefore, in order that he might not affront 
Elizabeth, and thereby alienate her affections still the more,^ 
and, likewiset that the object of his intended conquest might' 
still retain all her value and respectability in the eyes of the 
world, he judged it proper to keep that circumstance frop 
being made public. But, that the king's vengeance might be 
pointed aright, an^that Carmichael might not escape justice, 
if he dared to rejllain in tlie country, he disclosed the whole 
to his majesty in confidence. 

James, on hearing the particulars of this singular adven¬ 
ture, likewise conceived CumichBel to be the assassin; yet 
still there was somethmg remaining jvhicb required explana- 
tioa. If .Cannk^ael was assassin, what 'had become of 
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the Laird of Lainington ? On what account had he absented 
himself? or hovr was it^that he could neither be found dead 
nor alive ? There was still something inexplicable in this. 

From the very first moment that the rumour this faml 
catastrophe reached the castle of Polmood, the suspicions 
of Elizabeth pointed to Carmichael, and to him alone: She 
knew he was still lurking in the neighbourhood, for the pro» 
visions and the jrine, which she had left in the appointed den, 
had been regularly taken away; and she had likewise found 
a iSbte there, written with the juice of berries, begging an in¬ 
terview with her, a request which she had even resolved to 
comply with; but the thoughts that he' was a murderer now 
preyed upon her mind. The more the affair was developed, 
the more firmly was she convinced that he had slain her hus¬ 
band in hopes of enjoying her love; and she was shocked with 
horror at the' idea. 

She went to the den, which she knew he would visit if still 
in the country, and left a note below the stone to the follow¬ 
ing purport: 

« Wretch 1 thou hast slain my husband, and I know it. Let 
me never see thy face again—fly this place, and for what 
thou hast done, may’st thou be pursued by the curses of 
Heaven, as thou shalt be by those of the wronged -!" 

She scarcely expected that he would get this letter; for, 
like Rosay, site imagined he would instantly flee the land; 
but on examining the spot next day she found that it was 
gone. 

As soon as the funeral was over, the \ing withdrew with 
his suit from the castle, that Elizabeth m^ht be suffered to 
spend the days appointed for mourning, in quietness and 
peace. But just as they were 'about to depart, Rosay 1^. 
sought of his royal Inrother to suffer him to stay and l««p 
Elizabeth company for same time, r^resenting to him, that 
Elizabeth had many important family concerns to look after. 
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for which she was but ill fitted^ and would be much the 
•better of one to assist her. The did not thoroughly 
^nnprehedld the nature of Rosay’s designs upon Elizabeth 
bi» he judged that her beauty, qualifications, and fortune, 
not^ entitictf her to the best nobleman’s hand in the realm. 
He w^jJIhewisc himself an amorous and exceedingly gallant 
knight, and knew well enough, whatever the women might' 
pretend, that their real joy and happiness were so much con¬ 
nected with the other sex, that without them, they need 
not be said to exist. On the ground of these considerations, 
he agreed at once to his brother’s Request, on condition that 
Elizabeth joined in it; but not otherwise. 

Rosay sought out Elizabeth without delay, and represented 
to her, in as strong terms as he could, how lonely and fright- 
some it would Ije for her to be left by herself, in a place 
where such foul murders had lately been perpetrated, and 
where, as w-as rei)ortcd, the ghost of the deceased had already 
been seen: That though it was incumbent on her to stay a 
while at the c.astlc of Polmood, in order that she might put 
her late husband’s affairs in such a posture, as to enable her 
to leave them, and live with her natural protectress, the 
queen, still there was no decorum nor etiquette forbade the 
retaining of a friend and protector, who had experience in 
those matters ^ That he Ijegged of her to accept of his ser¬ 
vices for that purpose, and he would wait upon her w'ith all 
due respect, during the time she remained at her castle, and 
afterwards conduct her to court, where she might he intro¬ 
duced, either as HsJac Elizabeth Elunter, or as Elizabeth 
dutchess of Rosay,^hicherer she had a mind to. Elizabeth 
did not at first much relish the proposal, but yet was unwlll- 
iijig to be left alone; and Cdrmichael having forfeited her 
estecln for ever, by the foulest of murders, she found that her 
heart was vacant of attachments, and, she gave a ready, but 
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cold consent to Rosay’s request, there being' no other in thtf 
land whom, on considei(^tion, she could choose in preference. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

On the day that the king and his suit departed, there 
came an old palmer to the castle of Polmood, a monk of the 
order of Saint John of Jerusalem, who craved an asylum in 
the castle for a few days, with much singularity and abrupt¬ 
ness of manner. It w.is well knoivn, that the reign of James 
the IV. was not more singular for its gayety than its devo¬ 
tion, and that the court took the lead in the one as well as the 
other. Pilgrimages to the shrines of different saints were 
frequent, and all those in holy orders were reverenced and 
held in high estimation; therefore the request of Jhe old 
monk was readily complied with, uncouth as his manner 
seemed; and a little dark chamber, with only one aperture, 
in the turret of the castle, was assigned to him for a lodging. 
He was a man of melancholy and gloom, and he shunned, as 
much as possible, jdl intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
castle and places adjacent. He ate little—^kept closely 
shut uj) in his chamber by day—^but in the twilight was 
often seen walking about the woods ; a^d then, his manner, 
even at a distance, bespoke a distemper^ mind. His step 
was at one tiine hurried and irregular ; at another, slow and 
feeble, and again all of a sudden he would pause and stand asi 
still as death. He was looked upon as a fanatic in religion 
but, as he offered harm^to no living, he was pitied, and loved 
rather than feared. He was often heard conversing with 
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himsa}^ or with some unseen being beside him; but if any 
one met or approached him, he started like a guilty person. 
And slunk %way into the wood, or amoi^ the deep banks of the 
riMr. 

is noT^time to mention, that Carmichael did not fly 
the cojintry, as Elizabeth expected; but, as no more victuals 
or wine were deposited in the appointed den, he found that to 
remain longer there in entire concealment was impracticable, 
and, therefore, that some new expedient was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. He was by the king’s express command, and under 
the forfeiture of his life, banished twenty miles from court, 
wherever the court might be, and so long were the miles on 
those days, that Carmichael durst not approach his own here¬ 
ditary domains when the court was at Edinburgh; but as the 
court was now at Crawmel, and within five miles of him, 
the danger of being discovered at that time was redoubled ; 
besides which, the prejudice of the country was likely to run 
strongly against him, on account of the late murders. But' 
notwithstanding of all this, so rooted were his affections upon 
Elizabeth, that maugre all danger and opposition, he de¬ 
termined to remain near her. 

Some other disguise being now necessary—he threw away 
his red wig and beard, and, without any ferther mask, equip¬ 
ped himself as a humble shepherd, with a gray plaid about 
his shoulders, and a broad blue bonnet on his head. He 
went and offered his services to one of his own tenants, who 
held the farm of Stenhope, in the immediate vicinity of Pol- 
mood. 

His conditions wert so moderate, that his services were 
accepted of, and he i«t about his new occupation with avid- 
Jty, in hopes of meeting with his^beloved Elizabeth—of being 
5 'gWn,reconciled to her, and perhaps of wrapping her in his 
%ray plaid, in thp green woods of Polmood—but wo the 
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while! she had again subjected herself to the gaidanc*r and 
the snares of the unprincipled Rosay. 

He watched the woods and walks of Polmood, ;^ith more 
assiduity than his own flock; but so closely wm Elizabeth 
haunted in these walks by Rosay, that he could^ never <hcc 
encounter or discover her alone; he nevertheless continued to 
watch her with increased constancy, for he loved her above 
every other thing on earth. 

Had Rosay been any other person than the king’s own 
brother, he would have challenged him instantly; but, as it 
was, had he done so, complete ruin to him and his house would 
have ensued. However, rather than be completely baffled, 
fie seems to have half determined on doing it. It is perhaps 
unwarrantable to assert, that he really formed such resolution, 
but it is certain he kept always his broad-sword hid in a hollow 
tree, at the entrance into the M'ood of Polmood, and when¬ 
ever he strayed that way, he took it along with him below 
his plaid, whatever might happen. 

A dreadful sensation was by this time excited about the 
castle of Polmood. A rumour had circulated, even before the 
burial of the two murdered chieftains, that the ghost of the 
late laud had been seen in the environs of the castle; which 
report was laughed at, and, except by the peasantry, totally 
disregarded. But, before a week had elapsed, the apparition 
had been again and again seen, and that by peisons whose vera¬ 
city could not be disputed. The terror became general in the 
family, particularly over the weaker individuals. It reigned 
with such despotic sway, that even the stoutest hearts were 
wmewhat appalled. The menials de8e\^ed from their sendee 
in pairs—^horror and sleepless confusion prevailed every night- 
comments and surmises occupied the day, and to such a height/^ 
did the perturbation grow, that Elizabeth, and her gou^’4oi 1 
Rosay, wmre obliged to come to the resolution of a sudden de>9 
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paTrtN;^^ A short day was fixed on for the disposing of the 
costly fiut|iiture, or sending it away, Bnd the eastle of Pol- 
mood wasHo be locked up, and left desolate and void, for an 
li.;bitation V) the owlets and the spirits of the wilderness. 

tl'hc reprVt at first originated w'ith the old housekeeper, 
who ayerred that she had heard her late master’s voice; that 
he spoke to her distinctly in the dead of the night, and told 
her of some wonderful circumstance, which she could not re¬ 
member, from having been so overpowered by fear; but that 
it was something about her lady. She delivered this relation 
with apparent seriousness ; but there was so much incongra- 
ity and contradiction in it, that all who were not notoriously 
superstitious disbelieved it. 

Shortly after this, a young serving man and a maiden, 
who were lovers, had gone out after the labours of the day 
iiito the covert of the ivood, to whisper their love-sick tale. 
'I'hey were sitting in a little semi-circular den, more than 
half surrounded by flowery broom, which had an opening 
in front to an avenue in the wood ; and the maid was leaning 
upon her lover’s bosom, while he was resting agiiinst the 
bank, with his arms around her waist. Often before had 
they conversed on their little plans of future life, which 
were unambitious, and circumscribed within a narrow sphere. 
They were that night recapitulating them ; and as much of 
their dependawce had been on the bounty and protection of 
their late master, they <^uld not dwell long on the subject 
without mentioning him, which they did with the deepest re-’ 
gret, and with some sigfiiificant and smothered exclamations. 
From one thing to aether, so serious and regretful was their 
frame of mind, that'it led to the following dialogue, a singu¬ 
lar one enough to have takep place between two young 
lovers, and at that hour of the evening, as the daylight 
■ was just hanging .with a dying languishment over thiS '''i^tge 
of the western hill. 

VoL. II. 


K 
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“ It is a sad tiling that I cannot pve over dreaniing/**WiI- 
Kain," said the feir rustic. •" Do you, think -the;?e is any, 
other person so much trouUed with their dreams ^ I am ?” 
"Your dreams must be always good and sweet, flike.yoirr- 
aelf, Anna." " They are always sweet and deli|phtful when 
I dream about you, William; but I have had some-fear¬ 
some dreams of late; heavy, heavy dreams! Ah! such 
dreams as I have had ! I fear that they bode no good to us. 
What is it to dream of the dead, William ?" 

“ It generally betokens good to the dreamer, or to those 
who arc dreamed of, Anna." “ Ah, William, I fear not 11 have 
heard my mother say, that there was one general rule in dream¬ 
ing, which might always be depended on. It was this, that 
dreams never bode good which do not leave grateful and 
pleasing impressions on the mindmine must be bad, very 
bad indeed! How comes it, William, that whenever we dream 
of the dead, they arc always living“ God knows, Anna ! 
it is a curious reality in the nature of dreaming. We often 
dream of the living as being dead ; but whenever we dream 
of those that are dead, they are always alive and well." 

" Aye, it is indeed so, William; af id ^ ne never then remember 
that they are departed this life—never once recollect that the 
grave separates us and them,” “ All these things have a lan¬ 
guage ' of their owny" Anna, to those who understand them ; 
but they are above our comprehension, and therefore we 
ought hot to think of them, nor ttilk of them; for think¬ 
ing of them leads us into error, and talking of them makes 
lu sad ,• and to obviate both these, I will reave a kiss from 
your sweet lips, my Anna, and compCfi you to change the 
subject.” " O no, William, do not ; I love to talk of these 
things, for. I am much concerned about them ; and whatever 
eoncerns me I love "to talk of to you.”—“ And, pray, what 
may those dreams have been, which have given my Anna so '* 
much concern ?"' 
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'^^4!?^® ^®® dreaming, and dreaming of our late master, 
Willianrl Ah, such dreams I havehad^I I fear there has been 
foul play Voing on.” “ Hush, hush, my Anna! we must not 
say w}iat ^ think about that; but, for my part, I know not 
what to tlvlnk .”—“ Listen to me, William, but don’t be 
angry, or laugh at me} I believe, that Alice the housekeeper’s 
tale, about the ghost that spoke to her, is every word of it 
true .”—“ Do not believe any such thing, my dear Anna; 
believe me, it is nothing more than the workings of a distem¬ 
pered imagination. Because the late events are wrapt in mys¬ 
tery, the minds of individuals are oppi'essed by vague conjec¬ 
tures, and surmises of dark and infamous deeds, and in sleep 
the fancy turns to these images, and is frightened by fantasies 
of its ouTi creation. I would not have you, nor any woman, 
to believe in the existence of ghosts.”—“ Ah, William, I could 
reason with you on that point for ever, for I must, and will 
always believe in it. That belief gives one a pleasing idea of an 
over-ruling Providence, of a just God, who will not suffer 
the guilty and the murderer to escape ; nor those of his crea¬ 
tures, who are innocent, to be destroyed. But I know, Wil- 
lijtm, that you will not disbelieve my word, therefore I will 
tell it to you, though I would not to any other. I said 1 dreamed 
of our late master—^but, William, I believe as truly as I believe 
that 1 am lying in your arms, that I heard him speaking and 
lamenting last flight.”—" But that was only in your sleep— 
it was only through your sleep, my dear Anna, that you heard 
him ."—“ No, William; as far as' I can judge, I was as fiilly 
awake as I am at this moment."—“ My dear Anna, you must 
think no more of dr^ms and apparitions, there are really no 
such things in nature as appaiitions: I could tell you a tale, 
that would- ” 

Here Anna laid her hand upon her lover’s mouth to stop 
him, for she hear^ something that alarmed her. “ Hush !” 
said the, in a low whisper; " what is that ? I hear something 
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coming. Great God! what can it possibly be that is^te at 
tins time of night }“ Tluy held in their breath and lisj^ned, and 
distinctly heard a slight rustling among the branc]|ies, which 
they at length distinguished to be the sound of sor^ethipg ap¬ 
proaching them with soft and gentle steps. It can4 close to the 
side of the bush where they lay, and then stood still. They 
were lying as still as death; but they could see nothing for the 
broom, while their hearts were beating so, that their repressed 
breathing w-as almost cut short. After a considerable pause. 
It uttered a long deep groan;—terror thrilled their whole 
frapies;—every hair on their heads crept as with life, and their 
spirits melted within them.' Another pause ensued,—after 
which they heard it utter these words, in a tone of agony, and 
just loud enough to l»e distinctly heard :—“ Yes, yes! it was she 
—it was she!—O wicked, wicked Elizabeth !” So saying, it 
Came forward to the opening in the broom, where it stood 
before their sight. It had one hand upon its breast, and its 
: <fyes were fixed on the ground. In that position it remained 
for about half a minute, and then, in the same voice as before, 
said, “ The torments of hell are slight to this!” On uttering 
these words, it shook its head with a slow swimming motion, 
and vanished from their sight. It might have passed into the 
air—it might have sunk into the earths—it might have stood 
still where it was, for any thing they knew, as their senses 
were benumbed, and a darkness, dcejwr than that of the mid¬ 
night dungeon, seemed to have fallen upon them. 

For a considerable time did they lie panting in each other’s 
arms, without daring to utter a word. William first broke 
silence : “ Great God of heaven!” sai(^ he; “ what is the 
meaning of this?”—“Did you see the figure that passed, Wil¬ 
liam ?”—“ Yes, Anna.”—“ And did you not know the voice 
and the stride ?” said she.—“ Yes, yes! it is needless, it is sinful 
to deny it! I knew them too well—my mjnd is mazed and 
confounded! Eternal'-God 1 this is wonderful!”—“ Is it 
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not,? I’m »nre ve saw him nailed in the coffin and 
laid in nfe grave.”—“ We did, Anna# we did!”—“ And we 
saw him wing a lifeless, headless trank i and the streams of 
blood jeereVrusted black upon his arms, and upon his breast! 
did we not, William—*' It i||lferue, Anna ! it is all true 1”~ 
" Yet here he is again, walking in his own real form and man¬ 
ner, and speaking in his own voice.” The horror which these 
reflections occasioned, together with what she had just seen, 
were too much for the mind of the poor girl to brook; she 
crept closer and closer to her lover’s bosom with a kind of 
frantic grasp, uttered one or two convulsive moans, and fainted 
away in his arms. 

Agitated as the young man was, his fears for her got 
the better of his trepidation, or at least gave it. a diflerent 
bias ; he sprung up and ran towards the river, which was nigh, 
to bring her some water.- When he came near it, he found he 
had nothing to carry water in ; but, as the only substitute with¬ 
in his reach for such a purpose, by ah involuntary impulse, he 
pulled off his bonnet, and rushed to the side of a pool in order to 
till it. But, when he stooped for that'purpose, his hurry and 
agitation was such, that he slipped his foot, and fell headlong 
into the pool. This accident was not unfortunate^ for the sud¬ 
den immersion brought him better to his senses than any 
thing else could at that time have done. He soon regained 
his feet, filled Ids bonnet with water, and ran towards his be¬ 
loved Anna. The bonnet would hold no w'ater—so it was all 
gone in two seconds—however, he ran on, carrying it as if still 
full to the brim. When he came to her, and found that he could 
hot give her a drink, us the next best resource, he clapped the 
wet bonnet upon her face, and pressed it to with both his hands. 
If she had been capable of breatjiing, he would certainly have 
suffocated her in a short time; but the streams of water, that 
ran down her nepk and bosom, from the saturated bonnet> 
soon proved effective in restoring animafion. 

K2 
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As soon as she again able to speak distinctly, fell 
both upon their knees, (committed themselves to thi^re and 
protection of Heav'en, Vnd then walked home toother, the 
maiden suppoi-ted by her affectionate lover. 

That very night was the .|||(eadful intelligence circulated 
among the vassals and menials about the castle, and before 
noon, next day, it had gained ground exceedingly, and 
was indeed become a terrible story. It was in every one’s 
mouth, that the ghost of the late laird had appeared to the 
two lovers in his own natural form and habit; that he had 
conversed familiarly with them, and told them that he was 
condemned to hell, and suffering the most dreadful torments; 
and that Elizabeth, his own lady, had murdered him. 

That their laird should have been condemned to hell aston* 
ished the natives very much indeed; for they had always look¬ 
ed upon him as a very good man, and true to his king and 
country. However, some acknowledged that the spirit had 
better means of information than they had, and could not pos-, 
sibly be wrong; while others began to make the sage remark, 
that ‘ people were ill to know.’ 

But that Elizabeth should have been the murderer of her 
lord ap{)eared far more unaccountable, as it was well known 
that she was at home during the whole of that day on which 
he was slain, and had spent it in the utmost gayety and 
bustle, making preparations for the accommodation of her 
guests in the evening. That she could have suborned the 
Laird of Lamington to murder him was as improbable; for, 
saving a slight salute, she had never once exchanged words 
with him; and it was utterly impossible that she could have 
held any converse with him, without the rest of the company 
having known of it. 

It would have been blasphemy to have said the ghost was 
lying; yet, though none durst openly avow it, some went the 
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iinTf^miitable length of thinking, in their own hearts, that it 
was Bii^formed, or had some way taken up the story wrong. 

The srory reached the ears of Eli Abeth. She was ^r from 
being natiually superstitious; and had, moreover, Bsk>clated but 
little withihe country people of Scotland, cunse({uently, was 
not suliiciently initiated into the truth and mystery of appari¬ 
tions ; nay, she was not even a proselyte to the doctrine, 
which was a shameful error in her. But, insteiul of being 
displeased, as some would have been, at being blamed for the 
murder of her husband, she only laughed at it, and stated, that 
she wished the ghost would appear to her, and tell her such a 
story; that she would walk in the wood every night, in hopes 
of meeting it, that she hiight confront, and give it the lie in 
its teeth. 

In this manner did the graceless Elizabeth sport and jeer 
aliout the well-attested and sublime truths, so long and so 
fondly cherished by our forefathers, even after she had heard 
the two young lovers relate tlicir tale of wonder with the great¬ 
est simplicity, and after she had seen the young womag lying 
ill of a fever, into which her'agitation had thrown her.—But 
mark the conscciucnce:— 

On that very night, or the one following, as Elizabeth was 
lying awiike in her chamber, between twelve and one o’clock 
of the morning, sheheaid thcsoimd of footsteps coming hastily 
up the stair. • Her heart beat witli a strange sensation; but 
the door of her apartment being locked i!i the inside, and the 
■^ey taken out, she therefore knew that it was impossible for 
any thing to enter there. 

However, it came close to her door, where it stopped, and 
she saw some glimmerings of light, which entered by the key¬ 
hole and frame of the door. The door was strong, and th&bolt 
was fast; but, at the very first touch of that mysterious and 
untimely visitant, the massy lock openetl with a loud jerk, 
and the door flew back to the wall \#ith such violence, that 
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the clash made all the vaults of the castle to resound ag^hr • 
when, horrid to relate 1 who should enter but the ideuti^ form 
and figure of her late husband! and in such a guise!—^Merciful 
./Heaven! was there ever a female heart, but that’of Eliza¬ 
beth, which could have stood the shock I He was half-naked, 
with , his head and legs quite bare—his colour was pale as 
death—his hair bristled upon his crown—and his unearthly 
eyes rolled like those of one in a frenzy, or fit of madness ; he 
had a lighted torch in the one hand and a naked sword in 
the other, and in this guise he approached the bed where 
lay, all alone, the beauteous and helpless Elizabeth. 

I have often had occasion to mention the cool unmoved 
temper of Elizabetli’s mind; still it was the mind of a woman, 
and any one will readily suppose thqt this was too much for 
the heart of any woman to bear. It was not. Some may 
, term it insensibility, and certtdnly it bore a resemblance to it 
occasionally ; but it is an old established maxim among the 
inhabitants o£*the mountains, that “ he who is unconscious of 
any eji^p, js.incapable of terror;” and such maxims must 
always be helS- sacred by the collector of legends. May we 
not then, in charity, suppose that it was this which steeled the 
heart of Elizabeth against ail sudden surprises and qualms of 
terror. Some readers may think that Elizabeth’s conduct was 
not'quite blameless—^grant that it was not, still her heart was 
Jjffi^rher errors were errors of nature, not of principle; and on 
. the great basis of sfelf-approval must all actions be weighed; 
for how can criminality be attached to an. action, when by 
that action no evil whatever was intended ? Certainly by 
no. rule in which justice is predominant. Elizabeth was con- 
seiotu of no guilt, and feared no evil. 

When the dreadful spectre approached her bed, she was ly. 
ing in such an attitude (when her extraordinary personal 
beauty is considered) as might have made the heart of the 
most savage fiend reknt. Her face was turned towards 
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the doQn the bcd-clothes were flung a little back, so that Jher 
fair necBk and bosom, like the most Beautiful polisRed ivory, 
were partV seen, while one of her arms was lying carelessly 
outstrptchc^^ above the coverlet, and the other tiu'ned back 
below her cheek. 

xMraost any other woman, placed in the same circumstances;, 
would have swooned away, or raised such an hideous outcry 
and disturbance, as would have alarmed all within tlm castle. 
Elizabeth did neither—she kept her eyes steadily fixed on the 
horrid figure, and did not so much as move, or alter her |Kisi- 
tion, one inch.. The apparition likewise kept its looks bent 
upon her, came onward, and stared over her in the bed; but 
ill those looks there was no softness, no love, nor the slightest 
shade of pity, but a hellish gleam of disappointment, or some¬ 
thing resembling it. He approacheil, turned routtd, strode 
to the other corner of the room, and she heard it propounce, 
with great emphasis, the word “ Again!" After which it 
walked hastily out at the door, which it closed, and left locked 
as before. 

Elizabeth neither arose herself, nor did she call up any of 
her household, until it was day, though she lay in a state of 
the greatest uneasiness. She was neither terrified nor chilled 
with dread, but she was utterly astonished, and what she had 
seen was to her quite unaccountable. 

Next day she told it to her waiting-maid, who was a great 
lavoyrit«rwith her, and who implicitly believed it; and she 
-^fWwards related the whole to Rosay, who used all his rhe¬ 
toric in order to persuade her that it was a dream; but'she 
assured him, with the greatest calmness, that it was not, and 
requested that both he and the maid would watch with her in 
the same chamber the night following. Rosay consented, but 
pleaded hard that the company of the maid-servant might ba 
dispensed with ; qpd though his suit was listened to with tht 
utmost complacency, it was not granted! 
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It is necessary, before proc^ing farther, to state soipe par¬ 
ticulars rtf Rosay’s bebaviour to Elizabeth during/the time 
that had elapsed of her widowhood; for the momes which 
induced to such behaviour cannot now be ascertained. He 
tallced now often to her of marriage, as soon as decency 
mnld permit, and had even gone so far as to press her 
to consent, but this was only when she appeared to take 
offence at his liberties, and when he could not find aught else 
to say. He was nevertheless all the while using his most stre¬ 
nuous endeavours to seduce her morals and gain possession of 
her person; and, as the time of their retirement at Polmood 
was now speedily drawing to a conclusion, he determined to 
avail himself of every opportunity which his situation afford¬ 
ed, in order to accomplish his selfisli purpose. He well knew, 
that if he^could not prevail upon her to yield to his wishes 
while ^ey remained in that solitude, and where Elizabeth 
had no other person to amuse or attend to her save himself, 
he could never be able to accomplish it at court, where she 
would be surrounded by such a number of admirers. These 
considerations brought him to the resolution of leaving no art 
or stratagem uuattempted. 

The truth is, that Elizabeth seems to have admitted of 
freedoms and familiarities from Rosay, which she ought not 
to have admitted; but such being the court fashions in 
those day?, she attributed these freedoms to Che great admi¬ 
ration in which he'held her person and accomplishments, and 
not only forgave, but seemed pleased with them. He was 
accustomed to toy with her, and kiss her hand right frequent¬ 
ly ; and, indeed, she may be said to have granted him every 
.freedom and indulgence that he could with propriety ask. 
But cither from exalted notions of the dignity of the sex, or 
out of regard for her exquisite beauty and form, she seems 
to have hitherto maintained the singular resolution of 
never subjecting her {lerson to the will of any man living ;-i>if 
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she didjio to her late hushand, it was more than those who 
.were acquainted with them had reasoj^to suppose. She had 
always repulsed Rosay sharply when he presumed to use any 
undue, freedoms with her, but with so much apparent gaycty 
and good-humour, that the amorous duke knew not what to 
make of her sentiments. His frequent proposals of marriage 
she did not much regard or encourage; for perhaps she was 
aware,' that it was only a specious pretence, a piece of courtly 
■gallantry, when he could not find ought better to say. He 
haunte<l her evening and morning—led her into the thickest 
parts of the woods by day, and harrassed her so much every 
night at parting, that she was always obliged to lock her 
chamber-door, and refuse every kind of converse after a cer¬ 
tain hour. And one evening, having gained admission before it 
was late, he aksolutely refused to go away; on which she rose 
with much archness as if to seek something—w’alkcd off and 
left him, locking him up fast until the morning. Such was 
their behaviour to one another, and such their pursjiiLs, when 
tliey began to be alarmed witli. the appearance of the gluwt. 

It having been agreed, as formerly stated, that Rosay, 
Eliv;al)eth, and the waiting-maid, should all three watch to¬ 
gether in Elizabeth’s apartment, on the night following that 
on which the mysterious gsiest had first visited her ; the 
scheme was accordingly put in execution. Elizabeth said 
she believed it vfould ^)pear again ; but Rogay mocked at the 
idsa.„»«(f&sulTit1ier that it would not; for he was conviuc- 
'od Elizabeth had only had a frightful dream. He said, if it 
had the effrontery to come and face them all three, that, in 
the first place, he would endeavour to deter it from entering, 
until it had fir^-t declared its errand and business there; and 
if it did enter without Ixnng announced, he should soon make 
it glad to withdraw. With such a redoubted champion at 
their head, the women began to muster not a little courage. 

Accordingly, they went up all three to the apartment be- 
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tweeo the hours of ten and eleven at nighty and placed them- 
•elves in a row at the farthest corner of it, with tfieir faces 
turned toward the door. Elizabeth was employed in sewing 
a piece of rich tapestry, which had for a long time engaged 
her at leisure hours.—She was dressed in her mourning ap¬ 
parel, and the duke sat on one side of her, and her woman on 
the other. 

Some time passed away in unmeaning and inanimate chat, 
■W’hich still grew more and more dull as midnight approached. 
Clocks were then very rare in Scotland, but the hours by 
night were rung upon the great bell in the porch; at least 
this was the custom at the castle of Polmopd. The warder 
had an hour-glass, which he was bound watch w’ith great 
punctuality, and tell each hour upon the hell. 

The twelfth hour was rung, and still nothing appeared; 
nor was any thing unusual heard. About half an hour after¬ 
wards, they- thought they heard a door‘open at some dis¬ 
tance, and with great caution—it was somewhere within the 
castle, but in what part they could not certainly distinguish— 
the noise soon ceased, and they heard no more of it. The fire 
had fallen away, and the embers and pale ashes fairly presided 
over the few live coals that remained, while the cricket was 
harping behind them without iu/;ermission—the lamps burnt 
dim, for no one remembered to trim them—^all was become 
sullen and eiry, and the conversation was confined to the eyes 
alone. The bell rung one 1 There is^sombthiug pUsticular- 
ly solemn in the tone of that little hour at any time—^it is n.x 
sooner heard than it is gone—the car listens to hear further, 
but the dying sounds alone reach it. That night it was pecu¬ 
liarly solemn, if not awful ; for the bell.was deej»-toned, and 
the night dark and stUl. As the last vibrations of the tone 
were dying away, Elizabeth happened to cast her eyes upon 
Rosay, and die thought there was something so ghastly in his 
looks, that slie couldiiot forbear smiling. She was proceeding 
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to accost him, when, just as the first sounds passed her lips, »Iie 
stopped short, and raised herself up*on the seat, as in the act 
of listening; for, at that moment, sht heard the footsteps of one 
who seemed approaching the back of the door with great softness 
and caution. “ There it is now;” said she to Rosay,'in a low 
whisper. Rosay’s heart seemed to have started into his throat— 
he wais literally choked with teiTor—he had, however, so niucli 
mind remaining, as to recollect something of his ])r()poscd 
plan of operations, and rising, he stammered towards tlie 
dwr, in order to prevent it from entering; but ere he reach¬ 
ed the middle of the fimw, the door flew open, and the sajiic 
dreadful being entered, 'in the very guise in which it hail 
come the preceding night. 

It was enough for Rosay—much more than he could teir. 
He uttered a stiiled cry, like that of a person drowning, and 
fell lifeles.-! at full length upon the floor. The waiting-maid 
took refuge behind her lady, and howled so ince.s.santly, that 
she never suffered one shriek to lose hold of another. Elizabeth 
sat motionless, like a statue, with her eyes fixed upon the appa¬ 
rition. It paused, and gazed at them all with an unsteady and 
niisbelieving look—then advanced fonvard—stepped over the 
forlorn duke, and looked at the bed. The bed was neatly spread 
down, without a fold or wrinkle. It took anoRier look of 
Elizabeth, but thatnas a loiBc of rage and despair—and turning 
to Rosa}’, it p«t itself in thlfe attitude of striking—laid tliccdg« 
of its IS 'i?6ck, in order to take a surer aim—then 
' rearing the weapon on high, it raised itself to the stroke, as if 
intent on severing his head from his body at a blow; but just 
when the stroke vi'as quivering to its descent, the vengeful 
spright seemed to relent—^its arm relaxed, and it turned the 
sword to the left shoulder—mused for a few seconds, and gave 
the prostrate duke such a toss with its foot, as heaved him al¬ 
most to the other^sidc of the room, and, without uttering a 
word, hastily retired, locking the dooi*ljehind it. 
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The loud and reiterated cries of the waiting-woman at 
length brought all withif the castle to the door of the haunted 
chamber. Elizabeth took down the hey, and admitted them 
with the greatest deliberation j but so wrapt was she in asto¬ 
nishment, and so bewildered in thought, that she did not 
once open her lips to any of them. She retired again to her 
seat, where she sat down and leaned her cheek upon her 
hand, paying no regard to the horror of the group, nor to the 
bustle they made. 

• The first thing they did was to lift the forlorn duke, who 
had already begun to manifest signs of returning animation. 
When they raised him up, they found that his face and breast 
were all bathed in blood, and conjectured, with great reason, 
that some foul and murderous work had been going on. 
They were for some time confirmed in this suggestion, by the 
asseverations of the duke, who assured them that he was a dead 
man, and run through the body in a great number of places. On 
examining his body all over, however, they could discover no 
mark or woundwhatever ; and they all agreed in the conclusion, 
that he had only been bleeding plentifully at the nose. He 
complained of grievous hurts and pains about his loins ; but 
as Elizabeth never thought proper to inform him hoW he 
came by these hurts when in a state of insensibility, he was 
almost persuaded of what the vassr^ls were endeavouring to im¬ 
press upon him, namely, that it ^was all owii\g to the effects 
of fear. Rosay had, however, go^ 

ghosts—more than he approved of, and frankly dcclare^W,^ 
taking at the same time a solemn oath, that he would never 
lodge another night within the castle of Polmood. Elizabeth 
rallied him, and said, that he would surely never abandon 
her in such an unheard-of dilemma, but continue to sleep in 
the castle as heretofore—that she was perfectly willing to sleep 
in her own chamber still, for all that was come and gone, and 
why might not he as \;:ell keep to bis, in which he had never 
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been disturbed. But he said, that t^c spirit seemed to have a 
particular malevolence against hi», and he would on no 
consideration risk another encounter with it. Alas! the next 
•rfICounter that he had with it was not far distant, and 
terminated in a more fatal manner, as will be seen in the 
sequel. 

From that time forth, Rosay mounted his horse every night, 
and rode to the castle of John Tweedie of Drumclzicr, re¬ 
turning always to Polmood in the morning; but he never 
told that chief the real cause why he changed his loilgings. 
On the contrary, he said, that he did not judge it altogether 
consistent with decency and decorum, for him to stay in the 
castle with the young and beautiful Elizabeth every night, 
now that she had no husband to protect her—^that the tongue 
of scandal might blast her beauty and future fortunes, and 
therefore he was resolved that no infamy should attach to her 
on his account. Drumclzicr was much astonished at tliis in¬ 
stance of self-denial; but, as Rosay continued to persist in 
the plan, he took no notice of it. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Elizabeth remfij|ng4,j3/ the same state as before, without 
any-sSeming^ alarm. During the time of the spectre's late 
appearance, she had carefully observed and noted every thing 
that passed, which no one else had done; and the more 
she considered of it, the more fully was she convinced, that 
the apparition was a mortal man, made up of flesh, blood, 
and bones, like other people. Certain that this disguise 
was assumed to answer some purpose, her suspicion fell on 
Carmichael as the author of the whole plot, from knowing 
how ex’jcrtly he could assume characters, and how he 
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had lately duped herself, the laird, and all the country, as 
Conncl the gardener, cvpn when they were conversing with 
him daily face to face. Her husband it could not be! then 
who could it be else, if it was not Carmichael ?—PoIik.'^ ■ 
and he were nearly of the same form and stature—^but how 
he was enabled to counterfeit Polmood’s looks so well, she 
could not comprehend;—stUl, she thought it was some arti* 
fice, and that Carmichael must be at the bottom of it. 

She had likewise noticed, that the spectre opened the door 
with a key, which it left in the lock during the time it remained 
in the room, and then, on retiring, locked the door and took 
the key with it. She had thought much of that circumstance 
since it first appeared, and determined to pay particular at¬ 
tention to it; but, as usual, she kept her thoughts to herself. 
She knew that, when the laird lived, they had each a key 
to that chamber, and some other places of importance in the 
castle.; and what was become of these keys now she could 
not discover. However, she resolved to make trial of the 
spirit’s ingenuity, by a simple expedient, with which she 
had often balked the laird’s designs of entering when alive, 
and she weened that he could not have gained much addition¬ 
al drill in mechanics, nor muscular strength, since he was con¬ 
signed to the grave. This expedient was no other than sxif- 
fering her own key to remain in tkj lock, and turning it half 
rotu^, so that no hey could pos^Vy^q^rfr^^^without; 
which she put in practice, and waited the isSxTwithoiifSibc 
least emotion; but, from the time that Kosay left the castle 
by night, the apparition never troubled her more. 

Some one or other of the vassals, indeed, was always seeing or 
hearing it every night; and well did the lower orders thereabouts 
encourage the belief: it was the pleasantest thing that bad 
ever happened in the country; for the young women were all 
so dreadfully alarmed, ^hat not one of them durst sleep a night 
bv themselves for twenty miles around ; and they soon very 
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sagaciously discovered, that one of their own sex was no safe¬ 
guard at all in such perilous circuni|l^ncc3. 

In this manner did the time pass away for several days. 
{Lesay and Elizabeth met every morning—silent the day to¬ 
gether, and separated again at night. The shepherd con¬ 
tinued to range the woods of Polmood, asking at every one 
whom he by accident uiet, for a strayed sheep that he had 
lost; but, alas! that fair, that beauteous lamb, could he never 
see, unless under the care of another shepherd—the old crazy 
palmer persevered in the same course as before; and the un¬ 
profitable menials spent the day in sleep and idleness, and the 
night in fear and trembling; sometimes half a dozen of them 
in one bed, and sometimes only two, according as the mode of 
transposition suited—^but all of them in a state of sufferance 
and bondage. The time was at hand when that family was 
likely to be broken up for ever. 

It happened one day that Rosay had led Elizabeth info tlic 
thickest part of the wood, where there was a natural bower in 
the midst of a thicket of copsewood; in that bower they were 
always wont to rest themselves, and had one day lately been 
somewhat surprised by a noise, like that of a stifled cough; 
but they could not discover from whom or from whence it pro¬ 
ceeded—^yet they did not suppose any to be in that wood but 
themselves, yet it seemed t# be somewhere near by them. 

Into tjus fiowgrJii^ggi^anted to lead Elizabeth as usual, 
bafgfie objected to it, and said, he never behaved to her in 
that bower as became him, and she was determined never 
more to go into that bower in his company. Rosay said, that 
since she had given him the hint, he would not presume upon 
her good natxwe any more by amorous freedoms; but added, 
that he would not be denied* that piece of confidence in his 
honour, especially as she knew that her commands were at 
wap sufficient to guide his conduct: a mandate he never 
dared to disobey, though his passion for her were even mofe 
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violent than It had hitherto been, which was impossible. She 
said, that might be all fc'ue, yet it was as good to give no occa- 
;8ion of putting that pow4r to the test. However, by dint of 
raillery, and promises of the most saa'ed regard to her iiK^eas- 
ing delicacy, he prevailed upon her to accompany him into 
the bower, where they leaned them down upon the sward. 

Rosay began as usual to toy and trifle with her, while she, 
in return, rallied him in a w itty and lightsome manner—but 
his amorous trifling soon wore to rudeness, and that rudenCss 
began by degi-ecs to manifest itself in a very unqualified man> 
ner. She Iwre u ith him, and kept her temper as long as she 
could, making several efforts to rise and leave him, which he 
always overcame. She uttered no complaint nor reproach, but, 
on seeing his brutal purpose too fairly avouched, by a sudden 
and strenuous exertion, she disengaged herself from his em¬ 
braces at once—flew away lightly into the wood, and left him 
lying in vexation and despair. 

They had been watched all the time of this encounter, by 
one who ought not to have seen them; and what was worse, 
who saw indistinctly through the brushwood, and judged of the 
matter quite otherwist than as it fell out, drawing conclusions 
the most abstract from propriety of conduct, and the true cha¬ 
racter of the fair but thoughtless l^ilizabeth. 

She was not gone above the spa^e of one minute, when Ro¬ 
say heard the noise of one rushing^dnto the botver; and, lift¬ 
ing up his eyes, he beheld the old maniac, whtrii&s^hretsajies 
been mentioned, approaching him with rapid strides. " Get 
thee gone, thou old fanatic,” said Rosay; “what seekest ihmt 
here ?” The words were scarcely all pronounced, ere Rosay 
felt himself seized by a gra^ which seemed to have the force 
of ten men imited in it. It w'ps the old palmer alone,' who 
•i^peared to Rosay at that time to be some infernal giant, or 
devil incarnate, so far beyond all human comparison was the 
might of his arm. He dragged the weak effeminate duke 
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from his 4en, who at first attempted to struggle with him; 
but liis struggles were those of the k# in the paws of the Hon. 
He next essayed to expostulate, anS. afterwards to cry out j 
^i^ l| ,tlie superlative monster prevented both, by placing his foot 
upon the duke’s neck, and crushing his face so close to the 
earth, that he was unable to utter a sound. He then, in the 
course ()i a few seconds, bound his hands behind his back, run 
a cord about his neck, and tucked him up on a bough that 
l)?ut above tliein. The maniac never all the while spoke 
a word, but had sometimes gnashed his teeth over his victim, 
in token of the most savage satisfaction. 

As soon as he had fastened up the unfortunate duke, he ran 
into the wood to seek Elizabeth, who had gone to the east¬ 
ward. He soon found her returning by another path to the 
castle; and laying hold of her in the same savage manner, he 
dragged her .-i the fatal spot. She had taken great offence at 
the late comiuct of the duke, and had determined to sufiW-' 
him no more !■» come into her presence; but when she saw 
him hanging in that degraded state, pale and lifeless, she was 
benumbed witb horror. “Thou monster!” said she, “whoart 
iliou, who hast dared to perpetrate such an act as this ?” “ I will 
soon show thee who I am, poor abandoned, unhappy wretch,** 
said he; on which he thre^ off his cowl, heard, and gown, 
and hdP own husband Btood^ before her. It w’as no spirit- 
no phantom of air—-^o f’d fanatic palnjer—it was the red 
IdcftticSl Nohuuu Hunter of Polmood—^butin such a guise !— 
Good God! such features! such looks ! it is impossible for man 
to describe them. “ Now', what hast thou to say for thyself?" 
said he. “ That I never yet in my life wronged thee," re¬ 
turned she, firmly.—“ Never wronged me! worthless uncon¬ 
scionable minion 1 were not these charms, which were niy right> 
denied to me, and prostituted to others ? For thee have I 8uf« 
fered the torments of the damnud, and have delighted in their 
deeds. -Thy scorn and perfidy has driven me to distraction, 
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and now shall thou reap the fruits of it. Long and patiently 
have I watched to discover thee prostituting thyself to one or 
other of thy paramours, that I might glut myself with venge¬ 
ance ; and now I have effected it, you shall hang togethe»-*’U 
the crows and the eagles devour you piecemeal.” 

Elizabeth held her peace; for she saw that speech was un¬ 
available, and that his frantic rage was not to be staid—^it 
seemed to redouble every moment, for, w'ithout the smallest 
compunction, he threw her down, bound her hands and feet, 
and, with paralyzed and shaking hands, knitted the cord about 
her beauteous neck, and proceeded to hang her up beside her 
lifeless paramour. 

It is impossible for the heart of man to conceive any scene 
more tndy horrible than this was. Polmood seems to have 
been completely raving mad ; for he was all tbo while crying 
over her in the most piteous rending agony—^lie was literally 
trembling and liowling with despair, bellowing like a lion or 
a bull, yet did he not for a moment stay his fatal purpose. 

Elizabeth, when she made her escape from the violence of 
Rosay in the bower, did not turn homeward, but held her 
course away to the east, until she came to a small mountain 
stream that bounded the wood. Carmichael was not at that 
time in the wood but on the hill above it, when, to his joy 
and astonishment, he perceived her alone, washing nw face 
in the brook, and adjusting snnnKpyt of her dress. There 
were but two paths in the wood, by which it was possiWe-.to 
pass through it from e^t to west, and one of these paths Car¬ 
michael knew she behoved to take in her way homeward. 

Now, it happened that the fatal bower was situated exactly 
at the point where these two paths approached nearest to each 
other. Toward this point did Carmichael haste with all 
the speed he could make, in order that he might intercept 
Elizabeth, whatever path she took, and bring her to an ex¬ 
planation. Judge what his sensations were 1 when, bolting 
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from a tliicket, the unparalleled scene of horror, death, and 
.madness, was disclosed to his view at^nce. Rosay was liang- 
iiig quite dead, and already was the cord flung over the bough 
}^y.*«l»ich the beauteous Elizabeth was to be drawn up beside 
him. The inexorable ruffian had even laid hold of it, and 
begun to apply his sinewy strength, when Ciu-niichael rushed 
fonviird with a loud cry of despair, and cut bolli the ropes by 
e hich they were suspended. Ere he had got this effected, 
Polinood grappled with him—cumed liiiu in wrath, and gave 
liini a tremendous blow with his fist. Carmichael returned 
llie salute so lustily, that his antagonist's- mouth and nose 
gushed blood. Carmichael knew Polmood at first sight, for 
lie was then unmasked; but Polinood did not recognise him 
through his disguise of a shepherd. He, however, gr.asped 
him closer, intent on revenge for his bold interference and em¬ 
phatic retort. Carmichael well knew with M'hom he had to 
do, and how unable any man was to resist tlie arm of Polmood 
m a close struggle; therefore, by a sudden and violent excr-- 
eion, he wrenched himself from his hold—sprung a few paces 
backward, and drew out his sword from bencJith his gray 
jihiid. During this last struggle, Canuichacl’s bonnet had 
been knocked off, and, at the next glance, Polmood knew 
him. All his supposed injuries burst upon his remembrance 
sit once, and this second disenvery confirmed the whole of his 
former $u.spicions. WUf.u he saw it was Cswraichacl, he utter¬ 
ed a-ibtid howl for joy. “ Ah! is it then so 1” said he, “ the man 
of all the world whom I wished most to meet! Now shall all my 
wrongs be revenged at once 1 Heaven and hell, I thank you 
both for this !” and with that he gnashed his teeth, and utter¬ 
ed another in.aniac howl. 

He drew his sword, or lifted that which had belonged to 
Rosay, I am not certain which, and flew to the combat. He 
was deemed the bdfet archer, the strong^t man, and the best 
swordsman of hb day. Carmichael was younger, and more 
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agile, but he wanted ^sperience, consequently the chance# 
were against him. 

The onset was inconceivably fierce—^thc opposition most dcs- 
pera(il—and never perhaps was victory better contested-^asc**. 
depended on his own single arm for conquest, and on that alone. 
Carmichael lost ground, and by degrees gave way faster and 
faster, while his antagonist pressed him to the last: yet this 
seemed to have been done intentionally ; for when they reach¬ 
ed a little lawn where they had fair scope for sword-play, the 
former remained firm as a rock, and they fought for some 
minutes, almost foot to foot, with the most determined brav¬ 
ery. Carmichael won the first hit of any consequence. Pol- 
mood's fury, and the distracted state of his mind, seem to 
have given his opponent the advantage over him, for he first 
wounded him in the shoulder of the sword-arm, and in the 
very first or second turn thereafter, run him through the 
body. 

Polmood fell, cursing Carmichael, Elizabeth, his wayward 
forttuc, and all mankind ; but, when he found his last 
moments approaching, he grew calm, sighed, and asked if 
Elizabeth was still alive. Carmichael did not know— 
" Haste,” said he; " go and see; and if she is, I would speak 
with hw—if she is not, I suppose we shall soon meet in cir¬ 
cumstances miserable enough." Carmichael ^hastened to the 
spot where he had cut the two bodics-Arom the tree, where he 
found the beauteous Elizabeth, living indeed, but 13“^e 
most wofiil and lamentable plight that ever lady was in. 
She was nothing hurt, for she had never been pulled 
from the ground. But there was she, lying stretched beside 
a strangled corpse, with her hands and her feet bound, and a 
rope tied about her neck. 

Carmichael wrapped her in his shepherd’s plaid, for her 
own clothes were toj?i, and then loosed Her in the gentlest 
manner he could, making use of the most soothing terms all 
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the while. But when he raised her, wrapped her in hi* 
plaid, and desired her to go and speak to Jer dying husband, ho 
ibund that her senses were wandering, and that she was incapa« 
ble of talking coherently to any one. He led her to the place 
7”Ile#fe''Polniood lay bleeding to death ; but this new sceiK of 
calamity affected her not, nor did it even apj)e.ar to draw her 
attention: her looks were fixed on vacancy, and she spoke 
neither gixid nor bad. Carmichael strove all that he could, 
to convince the dying man of the injustice and uugenerosity 
of his suspicions with regard to Elizabeth, whose virtue be 
assured him was unspotted, if any woman’s on earth was so; 
and farther said, that it was the consciousness of that alone, 
which had led her to indulge in youthful levities, which both 
her own heart, and the example of the court, had taught her 
to view as perfectly innocent. 

Polmood seemed to admit of this, but not to believe it; he 
however grasped her hand—bade her farewell, and said that 
he forgave her .—“ If you are innocentsaid he, “ what a 
wretch am I!—but there is one who knows the secrets of all 
hearts, and to his mercy and justice I leave you. For my 
own part I leave this world without any hope ; but things 
must be as they will—I have now no time for reparation.—If 
you are innocent Elizabeth, may you be happier than I 
could ever make you—^l«appier than I wished to make you, 
you never can b^—But if you are not innocent, may all tlia 
curses of guilt fall on you—may you be miserable in this life, 
as you have made me; and miserable in the next, as 1 shallt 
be.” She was still incapable of making any consistent reply 
•L^he sometimes appeared as forcing herself to listen, but her 
ideas would not be collected—she uttered some broken sen- 
’tences, but they were totally unintelligible. 

Carmichael then, with some difiSiculty, gained possession of n 
few leading circumstances, relating to the two bodies that 
were found at the straits of Gamesope, on sof which was taken 

7 
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for that of Polmood hitnself. The thread of the talc was not 
very palpable, for the dying chief could only then express 
himself in short unfinished sentences; but, as far as could bis 
gathered, the circumstances seem to have been as follows. - 
Polmood had heard on the night before the hunt, 'SI i.r.s- 
been related, a confession of Rosay’s guilt from his own 
mouth. Nay, he had even heard him exult in his conquest, 
and speak of his host in the most contemptuous terms. This 
excited his rage and indignation to such a degree, that he re¬ 
solved to be revenged on the aggressor that day—he had 
vowed revenge, and deprecated the most potent curses on 
himself, if Rosay was ever suffered again to return and dis¬ 
honour him under his own roof, and then brag of his lawless 
delights.—He watched him all the day of the hunt, but 
could never find an opportunity to challenge him, except in 
the midst of a crowd, where his revenge would have been 
frustrated. As it drew towards the evening, he came to the 
ford of Gamesopc, where he halted; judging, that Rosay and 
Hamilton must necessarily return by that pass, from the 
course he saw them take. He had waited but a short time. 
When he saw two riders approach, whom he conceived for 
certain to be Rosay and Hamilton, whereas they were in 
truth. Sir Patrick Hepburn, and Donald of Lamington. Sir 
Patrick not only resembled Rosay much in his personal 
appearance, but his horse was of the same cokmr; which Pol- 
mood did not kndw, or did not advert to.-^It was wearing 
late—the mist was dark and thick—the habiliments were in 
every respect similar. All these combined, mitled the blind¬ 
ly passionate and distracted Polmood so. completely, that 
he had actually cleft the scull of the one, and given the other 
bis death wounds in self-defence, ere ever he was aWare of' 
his error. 

Desperate cases suggest desperate remedies.—As the only 
means of avertingJinstant punishment, and accomplishing 
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dire rerenge on the real incendiaries, which swayed hifflf 
much more than the lore cf life, htFput his own s\rord in 
'Lamington’s hand, which he closed Ann upon it, and his own 
sandals upon his feethe then cut off the heads from the 
'ixfSlies, and hid them, being certain that no one could disdn* 
guish the trunks; and, as he deemed, so it fell out. The piacd 
where that fatal affray happened, is called Donald’s Cleuch 
to this day. 

Polmood had now no way left of approaching his own castle 
but in disguise. Intent on executing his great purpose 
revenge, with every circumstance of conviction to his 
heart of the guUt of the parties, he so effectually concii^ 
ed himself under the cowl, beard, and weeds of a pilgrim 
monk, that he was enabled to stay in his own castle, get pos< 
session of his own keys, and watch all their motions without 
being suspected. 

The inexplicable mysteries of the ghost, and the murder 
of the two knights, being thus satisfactorily explained to the 
world, the soul of the great, the brave, the misguided Nor¬ 
man Hunter of Polmood, forsook its earthly tenement, and 
left his giant mould a pale disfigured corse in the wood that 
had so lately been his own. 

Carmichael conducted Elizabeth home in the most delicate 
manner possible—committed her to the care of her women— 
and caused the^wo bodies to be brought home and locked up id 
a chamber of the castle. He then went ’straight and threw 
himself at the king’s feet, declaring the whole matter, and 
all thewoful devastation Polmood’s jealousy had occasion¬ 
ed among his inends and^ollowers. The king was exceed¬ 
ingly gloved for the loss of his brother, and more especially 
at the dhisrecefrd manner in which he had been cut off; but 
as none knew the circumstances, save Carmichael and 
beth, th<(y schemed to keep it secret, and they 
this in a great measure, by spreading a^eport that fait dea^ 
VoL. II. M 
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had happened In another quarter, to which he had been de9> 
patched in haste. 

The hing was soon ^convinced, that, no blame whateret*' 
.could be attached to Carmichael, as he bad slain his antago¬ 
nist in his on n defence, and in defence of a lady's life; *ahd, 
after questioning him strictly, with respect to the disguise* 
which he had assumed, he was convinced that his motives 
throughout had been disinterested, generous, and honourable. 
In matters that related to gallantry and love, James was an 
easy and lenient judge, and was graciously pleased to take 
Sir John Carmichael again into his royal &vour and protec¬ 
tion. 

Elizabeth continued many days in a state of mind in whidi 
there seemed a considerable degree of derangement. She 
sometimes maintained, for whole days together, a dumb cal¬ 
lous insensibility; at other times site spoke a good deal, but 
her speech inconsistent. From that state, she simk 
into a settled melancholy, and often wept Intterly when left 
alone. It appears that she then began to think much by 
herself—to reflect on her bypast life ; and the more she pon¬ 
dered- on it, tliP more fully was slie convinced that she had 
acted wrong. There was no particular action of her life, 
with which she could charge herself, that was heinous; but, 
when these actions had occasioned so much bloodshed and 
WO, it was evident they had bt cn far amiss^ Her conciu- 
i^on finally was, that the general tenor of her life had been 
manifestly wrong, and that though the line did not appear 
crooked or deformed, it had been stretched in a wrong direc¬ 
tion. 

These workings of the mind were sure preludes to feelings 
imd sensations more tender and delicate than any she had 
hitherto experienced—more congenial '«o her nature, and 
more swthing to the female heart. The heart that reflects 
ttneadj, will soon ijam to estimate the joys of society aright 
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——Will feel that it must depend upon others for its felicity; 
«il.nd that the commixture of mutual jgys and sorrows is great¬ 
ly prdferaWe to the dull monotony of selfish gratification. 

‘ Carmichael visited her every day for a whole year, with¬ 
out ever onoe mentioning love. , Before this period had expir¬ 
ed, it was needless to mention it; gratitude, the root from 
which female love springs, if that love is directed as it ought 
to be, so softened the heart of Elizabeth, and by degrees be¬ 
came so firmly knit to him, that she could not be happy when 
out of his company. They were at last married, and enjoyf 
cd, amkl a blooming olfspring, as much of happiness and peace 
as this fleeting and imperfect scene of existence can well be 
expected to confer. 

Some may perhaps say, that this tale is ill-conceived, un- 
jiatural, and that the- moral of it is not palpable; but let it l)e 
duly considered, that he who sits down to write a novel or 
romance—to produce something that is merely the creation 
of his own fancy, may be obliged to conform to certain rules 
and regulations; wiiile he who transmits the traditions of his 
country to others—does wrong, if he do not transmit them 
as they are. He may be at liberty to tell them in his own 
way, but he ought by all means to conform to the incidents 
as handed down to him; because the greater part of these 
stories have their foundation in truth. That which is true 
cannot be unniitural, as the incidents m^y always be traced 
trom their first principles—the, passions and various preju¬ 
dices of men; and from every important occurrence in 
liuman life a moral may with certainty be drawn.. And I 
would ask, if there is M»ymoraI with which it is of more im¬ 
portance to impress Mankind than this ?—That he who viSi- 
tures upon the married state, without due regard to congeni¬ 
ality of dispositions, feelings, and pursuits, ventures upon a 
shoreless sea, with neither star nor rudder to direct hu 
course, save unruly and mi^uided passions, which soon must 
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overwhelm him, or bear him farther and farther from the 
haven of peace for efer.-—Never then was precept more^„ 
strikingly illustrated by"example, than IR the incidents re¬ 
corded in the foregoing tgle. 


KING GREGORY. 


King Gregory sits in Dunbarton tower. 

He looks far o’er the dale and down ; 

“ Wliat boots it me,” saw! Gregoiy, 

“ That all the land I see’s my own ? 

" Scotland is mine by heritage. 

And Erin yields and bows the knee. 

And the southron lads tliey frown afar. 

But tlicy darena’ parle again wi' me; 

“ For they ha’e gotten the meddler’s cast. 
Their doi^hty raids ha'e cost them dear; 

They’ll come nae m^ to fmr Scotland, 

Or dare her sons to deeds weir. 

“ The shield hangs useless in my liMl, 

The swohT rusts on the yeoman’s thigh. 

The hind is whbtling o'er the dale. 

And here sitSisachless Gregory. 
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O, I may spread my Sails of silk. 

And ligktly sweep aiang thir^sea. 

And I may mount my milk^hite steed, 

And chase the dun deer o’er iea; 

“ But aye at e’en when I come hame, 

Frae tlte firth or the muirlaud hill, 

I drink my wine, and I list my fame. 

But there's something a wanting still.”— 

King Gregory sat in Dunbarton tower. 

He looked afar o’er land and sea; 

He saw his gray hills round him stand. 

And the vale and the greenwood tree. 

He saw the links and the shores of Clyde, 

And the sea that rowed with ceaseless play; 

It was dyed wi’ green, it was dyed wi’ red. 

And it tryed to climb the rock so gray. 

But aye it fell wi’ a grumbling sound. 

And left behind the dewy spray. 

It was not the mountain; it was not the dale. 
Nor the Imry hues that dyed the sea. 

Nor the wave that wrestled wi’ the ipek. 

That drew King Gregory’s wistftil e’e; 

It was the maidens on Leven side. 

That walked OT-^ayed with blithesome glee. 

For they were Jythe of lire and limb. 

And O, but^hey w6re bright of blee! 

King Gregory went into Ids bowery 
That bower was ihir and that bower was wide 
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King Gregory went into his hall. 

Anil he strode ft' o’er from side to side- 

King Gregory went to his chamber. 

And looked around with joyful brow; 

He looked into his royal b^. 

And he found there was meet’ room for two. 

King Gregory called his nobles in: 

• “ My gallant Knights, pray list to ine; 

My day of life is past the noon. 

And the gray hairs wave aboon my brec. 

" Seek me a may of noble kin, 

I reck nought of her dower nor land. 

Be she a fair and comely dame. 

As fits the Queen of fair Scotland." 

“ Then every Baron rose with speed. 

Who had fair daughters of his own. 

And ilk ane roosed the child he loved 
Aboon all maids that e’er were known. 

" O, they were all sae fair and good. 

King Gregory was in ecstasye ; 

And every ane that was defined. 

King Gregory thought, “ that’s she for me.” 

But up spake Douglas of the ]b%de, 

A grim and stalwart carle was hs, 

" My liege, I have two maidens yoi^iig, 

But they’re somewhat dark, like you and me; 
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" But John of Erol has a maid^ 

For comely maik and courte^c. 

Her like ne’er clore the gummer gale, 

Since Scotland rose up frae the gea; 

“ That e’er was bred a fomi sae fair. 

Of earthly life I could not ween; 

And ever since I saw her face, 

I deemed her formed to be a Queen.” 

’Then every noble Lord stood dumb. 

And cast at him an angry e’e; 

But all allowed, in sullen mood. 

That Erol’s maid was fair to see. 

The King has written a broad letter. 

And scaled it with his signet ring ; 

And he luis sent to Erol’s Lord, 

To bring his daughter to the King: 

“ And*see that she be robed in silk. 

All fringed wi’ the gowden cramasyc. 

For I have neither spouse nor child. 

And Queen of Scotland she shall be.” 

When Erol looked the letter on, 

A blithe and happy man was he; 

But ere the half of it was done. 

There was something glistened in his e’e. 

/ 

Then -Erol turjlied him round about. 

And he stamped, and he cried, « O wo is me ! 

I have pledged my word to Athol’s Lord, 

And a Queen my child must ne?cr be. 
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“ O might I live^to s'eC the day. 

How blithely wpuld I closfe my e’en! 

I’ve seen enough, could I but see 
My bonny Hay the Scottish Queen. 

“ Haste to the King, my little page. 

And say, my daughter he shall see ; 

That she’s o’ercome with grateful love— 

Say that, and leave the rest to me.” 

O ! but King Gregory was fain. 

The beauteous Hay was all his dream ; 

And aye he combed his raven locks. 

And aye he bathed him in the stream : 

And aye he haunted Leven side. 

And bent above the wave so cool; 

For there %vas no mirror in the land. 

But the streamlet or the standing pool. 

And King Gregory saw his buirdly form* 
With pleasure never known befor^^ 

And King Gregory thought, his hanging brow 
Of majesty the signal bore. 

But the rimy fringe upon his beard, 

O ! but it grieved his heart to see ; 

And ill he brooked the silver hairs 
That floated o’er his dark e’e-"bree. 

But John of Erol he warf'sad. 

Nor wist he how to win the day ; 

He feared the ^ride of Athol’s Lord, 

And he fear^ the heart of bonny Hay. 
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For well lie knew he long had %rooed 
With fondest love and ferven^e, . 

And rowed her in his Highland plaid. 
When tbare was ne’er an eye to sec: 

And well he knew that maiden's love, 

Is by such long endearments won; 

And much he feared that Athol's Lord, 
Erol and Stormont would o’er-run : 

He knew, that should the King assay 
To wear him in his Highland glen> 

He had much better meet again, 
Canute the Dane, and all his men. 


The lovely Hay sat in her bower. 

Her gowden locks the breezes awang ; 

And aye she looked to the Athol hills. 

And aye she lilted and she sang 

“ The Highland hills are bonny hills. 
Although they kythe so darkly blue ; 

The rock-rose nods upon the cliff. 

The heather blooms their brows bedew. 

“The braes are steep, and the dells arc deep. 
And the water sings unto the trw; 

Fair is the face of Lowland dale. 

But dearer far yon hiUs to me: 

“ For all yon bills will soon be mine. 

Their grizly.’tops and glens of dew; 

And mine shajl be the bravest Lord 
'I'liat ever gathering bugle blew?* 
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O ! he has rowed me in his plaid. 

And he has m^e my bosom fain ; 

Which never man has done but he. 

And never man shall do again!" 

And aye the southland breeze came bye. 
And blew aside her kirtle green ; 

And aye it kissed her glowing cheek. 

And aye it heaved her bosom’s screen. 

And sure so light and fair a form 
Was never stretched on lla’s shore; 

And sure that moulded lily breast— 

Ah ! it was ne’er so white before! 

Yet, from that fair and comely form. 

The lady raised, a startled e’e; 

The colour altered on her cheek. 

And the tear-drop fell upon her knee. 

Her song is past, and gone the blast. 

Up stands her father by her side : 

“ Rise up, rise up, my daughter dear. 
Thou ne’er canst be Lord Athol’s bride ; 

“ Or else my life lies in a wad— 

Our royal liege has sent for thee; 

He bids me robe you in the silk. 

With gowden gear and cramasye: 

“ For he has neither spouse nor child. 

And past and signed is this decree; 

That thou, the fairest of the land. 

Forthwith sfialt Queen of Scotland be.” 
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*■' My fiuth is pledged, and so is thine ; 

No royal bed nor crown for »tp; 

I shall be bride to Athol’s Lordj 
Or bride on earth I’ll never be.” 

“ O ' daughter of thy father’s house. 

Hast thou no memory nor fear ? 

And well I ween, the Athol Chief 
Would quit thee for a herd of deer.” 

“ He’ll sooner brave the King and thee ; 

He’ll come with all his hardy clan ; 

And then the King will buy his bride 
With blood of many a Lowland man 

The Grants, the Frasers, and M'Leods, 
And wild M'Phersons, him will join ; 
The warlike Comyns of the North, 

The Gordon, and the brave Aboyne. 

Oil! ere he win Lord Athol’s bride. 

Or bra\e the lion in his den, 

Ti list me, he’ll easier cow again, 

C anute the Dane, and all his men. 

‘ Should Athol’s Lord yield up his right. 
And neither love nor wrath bewray, 

1 11 plight King Gregory my troth. 

And blithely, cheerly, trudge away.”— 

The King walked forth by Leven side, 

H’s leesonie thoughts w^c all of love; 
There he bebeM a palmer man. 

That watcli^ his path amid tht^;^ove. 

9 
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And, ah ! he told him such a tale 
Of danger, biooking no delay! 

It was of tlircateaed Northern feud. 

Of Athol’s lore to bonny Hay. 

The King sent out a belted knight 
To greet the gallant chief, and say,— 
lx>rd Athol, thou wert aye the man 
That stood by me in battle fray: 

** A hardier wight, or braver knight,, 

Ne'er conquered by his sovereign’s side; 

And thee I'll trust, and only thee. 

To bring me home my lovely bride: 

« For I have courted Erol’s maid. 

And gained her heart right plcasantlye; 

Be thou bedight in goodly gear. 

My knight and bridesman thou shall be.” 

Lord Athol strode into his hall ; 

It was too bounded for his g^ief. 

Lord Athol strode into the field. 

In proud resolve to seek relief. 

He wcigbediit up, he weighed it down, 

The circumstance and the degree; 

He found the King was blameless knight. 
And sighed for woman’s treachery. 

" Wo that my eye was ever turned 
Qn piece of false and fickle clay! 

Wtf idfft my peace wa«,ever set ® 

.l/pcfo that^fl.owei^ m a day 1 
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“ O ! she could love, and she could Snile! 

And she could sigb^ nnd wee^ withal! 

Hut, ah! that lore of selfish rvfle 
G}uld not witliataud a cor<H^. 

And she expects, that I will come 
And whine, and talk of broken row; 

And she expects that I will kneel 
Beneath her pride and scornful brow. 

" But I will show that imp of pride. 

Her hopes of triumph are but rain ; 

And, though revenge is in my power. 

How easily I can break the chain." 

The days rolled on. O, tliey were long ! 

Yet, still regretted, j)assed away; 

The nights went bye with weary pace, 

O sleepless nights to lovely Hay! 

For every hour she hoped to see 
Lord Athol at her father’s door ; 

She longed to see die Highland clans. 

The target, and the broad claymore. 

No rescue came!—The day anivcB,-— 

Oh! cold, cold ran old Erid’s blood! 

There came a loud rap to the gate. 

And at that gate Lord Athol stood. 

With seven score clansm^ him b^ind. 

Well mounted, and in bright array; 

Old Erol ra'J into the h<dl, 

Shouting, “ To arms, to arnt^httrrai 
VoL. 11. N 
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“ Haste, warder, to the northern tower. 

And peal the gathering note amain. 

Till every tree ba\#i forth the sound. 

From Ila ford to Dunsiunane.” 

O ! loud, loud did the maiden laugh. 

To see old Erol in the gin ; 

Anda loud, loud, was the knock and call; 
But none would let Lord Athol in. 

He heaved the guard-stone from the earth. 
With strength beyond the wizard’s spell; 
And dashed it on the iron gate. 

Till bolts and bars in Binders fell. 

Old Erol came into the court. 

He saw that better might not be; 

He touched his bonnet with his hand. 

Aware of Athol’s injury. 

“ Lord Athol, if thou’rt come to fight/ 

Trust me, thou shalt have routh of weir-— 
Lord Athol, if thou art come to feast. 

There is no knight so welcome here.” 

A frown hung bn Lord Athol’s brow ; 

He turned him round ujton his heel—- 
“ I come to bear the King his bride; 

Here is his hand and royal seal.” 

Old Erol looked the letter on. 

He scarcely could believe his e’e; 

“ Our royal Liege is sore misled, 

1 will not yield the maid to thee.” 
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“ Then, by mj' faith, I must her take. 

In spite of all that bai’s my %ay; 

I bear my order from my Kii%, 

Which, yet, I never did gainsay.” 

He pulled his broadsword from his thigh. 

It flickered like tlic meteor’s ray; 

“ I.ay on them, lads,” Lord Athol cried, ■ 

“ I long with such to have a fray.” 

Clasli went the swords along the van. 

That onset might not be withstood ; 

The Highland horse, they were so fierce. 
They bathed their hooves in Lowland blood. 

The battle’s lost—the bride is won— 

The pipes a merr)^ strain resound ; 

>he weened it was a bold device. 

And to the Highlands they were borind. 

O ! never was a maiden’s look 

So fraught with wonder and dismay ! 

They did not turn to Ila ford. 

But down-ward bore upon the Tay. 

They plunged into the darksome wave, 

O but the ford was deep and wide! 

But they set their faces to the stream. 

And steadily they stemmed the tide. 

Away they rode by Almond ford. 

And by t^ie ade of silver Earn; 

But wher^'^ihey went, or what was meant. 
The bonny Hay had yet to ?imm. 
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And aye the bride had solnething wrong. 

Her veil or scsfcf was di^stnnposed; 

Her bridle twisted'on the mane; 

A belt was broke, a baud was loosed. 

And then her fair and dainty foot 
From out the golden stirrup fell. 

And none but Athol might her near; 

But yet no look her doubts dispel. 

The live-long day, nor sign of love. 

Nor censure did his looks express ; 

Oh, his was distant kindness all. 

Attention and obsequiousness. 

Wlien they came in by fair Monteith, 

She asked a henchman carelesslye, 

“ Whose land is this ?~Has Athol here 
A castle, or a bastailye 

« No, lady frir, these lands are held 
By Comyn Glas of Bamygill ; 

Lord Athol has no tower nor land 
Besouth the brow of Bimam-hill.’' 

She turned hei* face back to the north. 

That face grew blenched and pale as clay ; 

And aye the clear and burning tear 
Hung on the cheek of lovefy Hay. 

Lord Athol turned him .i^nd about, 

“ Why does the tear stand in your eye ? 

Say, are you weary of the way, ■, 

Or does yourciteed bear you too high ?. 
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“ Or does the west \md blirt your cheek ? 
Or the sun fa’ on your bon^ bree ?” 

She hid her face within her Veil, 

“ Caust thou such question ask at me 

“ Beshrew my heart, if I can guess. 

When honours thus thy path belay j—* 

Minstrels, play up the music meet. 

And make our royal bride look gay.” 

As they went down by Enclrick side. 

The)' met our good King Gregory, 

Who came u'ith.all his gallant train, 

And welcomed them right courtcouslyc. 

He kissed his fair and comely bride. 

And placed her on a chariot high; 

“ Why docs Lord Erol stay behind ? 

Why comes he not to give me joy ?” 

“ My royal liege,” Lord Athol said, 

“ It fits him not thy face to see ; 

I showed your order and the seal. 

But he would not yield the maid to me; 

“ I broke his bolts and bars of steel, 

Lbeat his yeoman on the lea, 

1 won his towers by dint of weir. 

And here I’ve brouglit her safe to thee.” 

The king looked cast, thh king looked w'esf. 
And asked the maid the truth to tell; 

“ Sooth, ihy good lord, the talc^is just, 

I nothing wot how it befel.” 
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King. Gregory drew a long long breath. 

He pressed his l^row, ant^etroked his beard :: 

« Now, by the roc&/’ King Gregory said, 

“ So strange a tale 1 nerer heard." 

• •'« « • « « m 

What ails our hur and eomely bride. 

That thus shir breathes the broken sigh; 

That ever and anon she looks 
As if to meet some pitying eye ? 

No pitying eye, alas} is there; 

Lord Athol jests and looks away ? 

True love is blighted in the bloom, 

' And hope takes leave of bonny Hay.. 

The holy Abbot oped the book,. 

The twain arose from, royal scat; 

The prayer was said, tlie question put,. 

Her tongue refused the answer meet r 

But aye she wept and sobbed aloud. 

To cheer and comfort her was none; 

And aye she glanced to Athol’s Lord- 
With looks would pierce a heart of stone.. 

His heart was pierced~-he deemed her wronged— 
But now regret could nought avail; 

0,when her silken glove was drawn. 

He trembled like the aspin pale. 

The king he seized her trembling hand. 

And’raised it gently from her nde. 

Then placed it Ih her lover’s grasp, 

" Here, Athol, take thy bonny bride. 
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" These are two hands w3l better fit. 

Now, Abbot, here thy question 

The Abbot stared, and straight obeyed. 

Ah! it was answered readily I 

“ Then join them, sire, and bless the bond, 
I joy such Iwers blest to see. 

The one respected sevete^'s will. 

The other parent’s high decree." 

Lord Athol kneeled and clasped his King, 
And shed the tears upon his knee; 

But the fair bride hung round his neck, 

. And kissed, his. lips in ecstasye. 

“ Go with thy lover, bonny Hay, 

Thou well befit'st his manly side. 

And thou shalt have the fairest dower 
That ever went with Highland bridc^ 


“ I ne’er saw such a lovely face, 

I never looked on form so fair. 

But a foolish thought rose in my breast. 
That Athol's child might be my heir.. 


• 

“ Go, my brave Douglas of the Dale, 
bring your Madeline here to me 
I oftKhve marked her eagle eye—* 

The QJteen of Scotland she shall be.”' 


Old DougW bowed and left the hall. 
How piwdly waved bis locks of 
A sound was issuing from his breast. 
Laughing or trying none couiS eay. 
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O such a double bridal feasi;, 

■ And such*a time of joyfill glee. 

And sucli a Arise and Arorthy king, 
Dunbarton ncA^er more sball see. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. 

STORMS. 

These constitute tlie various eras of tlie pastoral life. They 
• are tbe red lines in the shepherd’s manual—the remembrancers 
of years and ages that are |)ast—the tablets of memory by 
which the ages of his children, the times of his ancestors, and 
the rise and doAvnlall of families, are invariably ascertainetl. 

. Even the progress of improA'ement in Scots farming can be 
traced traditionally from these, and the rent of a farm or estate 
given with precision, before and after sAich and such a storm, 
though the narrator be uncertain in what century the said 
notable storm happened. “ Mar’s year," and “ that year the 
hielanders raidc,” are but secondary memeutos to the year nine, 
and the year forty —these stand in bloody capitals in the annals 
of the pastoral life, as well as-many more that shall hereafter 
be mentioned. 

The most dbmal of all those on record is t ie thirteen drifiy 
days. This extraordinary storm, as near e, I have been able 
to trace, must have occurred id the year Ttr20. The tradi¬ 
tionary stories and pictures of desolation tl4t remain of it, 
•are the most dire ima^nable ; and the mentioning of the tliir- 
teen drifty days to.an old shepherd, in a stormy winter night. 
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fails to impress his mind with sort of religious awS, 
aud often sets him on his knees be&rf that'Being who alone 
can avert such another calamity. 

It is said, that for thirteen dap and nights the snow-drift 
never once abated—^the ground was covered with frozen snow 
when it commenced, and during all that time the sheep neveir 
broke their fast. The cold was intense to a degree never 
fore remembered; and about the fifth and sixth days of the 
storm, the young sheep began to fall into a sleq>y and torpid 
state, and all that were so affected in the evening died over 
night. The intensity of the frost wind often cut them off 
when in that state quite instantaneously. About the ninth 
and. tenth days, the eliepherds began to build up huge semi¬ 
circular walls of their dead, in order to afford some shelter for 
the remainder of the living; but they availed but little, for 
about the same time they were frequently seen tearing at one 
another’s wool with their teeth. 

When the storm abated, on the fourteenth day from its (xnn- 
mcncement, there was on many a high-lying farm not a liv¬ 
ing sheep to be seen. Large mishapcn walla of dead, sur¬ 
rounding a small prostrate flock likewise all dead, and frozen 
stiff in their lairs, were aH that remained to cheer the forlorn 
shepherd and his master ; and though on low-lying farms, 
where the snow was not so hard before, numbers of sheep 
weathered the^torm, yet their constitutions received such a 
shock, that the greater part of them perished aftafwaids; and 
the final consequence was, thtitL about nine-tenths of all the 
sheep in the^^mth of ScatlandT’trere destroyed. 

In the extenslte pastoral district of Eskdale-moor, whkdi 
maintains upwarApf ZOfiOO sheep, it is said none were left 
alive, but forty y<m^ wedderson one farm, and five old ewet 
on another. Thl tana of Phaup remained without a stock 
><u>A without a tenant for twenty years subaeqnrait to the 
storm; at length, one very honest and Hleral-nunded man ven- 
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tured to take a lease of it, at the annual rent of a grey coo* 
and a pair of hose, ft is now rented at £500, An exten¬ 
sive glen in Tweedsmuu, belonging to Sir James Montgomery,' 
became a common at that time, to which any man drove his 
docks tliat pleased, and it continued so for nearly a century. 
On one of Sir Patrick Scott of Thirlestane’s farms, that keeps 
upwards of 900 sheep, they all died save one black ewe^ from 
which the farmer had high Itopes of preserving a breed; but 
some unlucky dogs, that were all laid idle for want of sheep 
to run at, fell upon this poor solitary remnant of a good stock, 
and chased her into the lake, where she was drowned. When 
word of this was brought to John Scott the farmer, cmnmonly 
called gouffin’ Jock, he is reported to have expressed himself 
as follows: " Oclion, ochon! an’is that the gate o’t ?—^a black 
beginning maks aye a black end.” Then taking down an old 
rusty sword, he added, " Come thou away, my auld frien', 
thou an’ I maun e’en stock Buiurhope-law ance mair. Bessy, 
my dow, how gaes the auld sang ? 

There’s walth o’ kye i’ bonny Biaidlees; 

There’s walth o' yowes i’ Tine; 

There’s walth o’ gear i’ Gowanburn— 

An’ thae shall a' be thine.” 

.It is a pity that tradition has not preserved anything farth» 
of the history of gouihn’ Jock than this one sayii^. 

The next memoiable event of this nature is t?ie blast d 
March, which happened on f*>e 24th day of that month, in 
the year 16—, on a Monday s'morning; and/hough it last¬ 
ed only for one forenoon, it was calculate^ to have destroy¬ 
ed upwards of a thousand scores of sheep, r j well as a number 
of shepherds. There is one anecdote of tl^^toiTO that is wor¬ 
thy of being preserved, as it shows with‘h|w much attention 
shepherds, as weU as sailors, should observe the appearances, of 
the sky. The Sunday evening before was so warm, that the 
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went home from church barefoot, and the young men 
threw off their plaids and coats and ^krried them over their 
sliouldcrs. A large group of these ^ounkers, going home 
from the church of Yarrow, equipped in this maimer,»chahceiir 
to pass by an old shepherd on the form of NewhousS^-THq^tf 
Walter Blake, who had all his sheep gathered into the side of 
a wood. They asked Wattie, who was a very religious man, 
what could have induced him to gather his sheep on the Sab¬ 
bath-day ? He answered, that he had seen an ill-hued wea- 
ther-gaw that morning, and was afraid it was going to be a 
drift. They were so much amused at Wattie's apprehensions, 
that they clapped their hands, and laughed at him, and one 
pert girl cried, “ Aye, fie tak' care, Wattie; I wadna say but 
it may be thrapple deep or the mom.” Another asked, “ if 
he wasna rather feared for the sun burning the cen out o’ their 
heads ?' and a third, “ if he didna keep a correspondence wi’ 
the thieves, an’ kend they were to ride that night.” Wattie 
was obliged to bear all this, for the evening was fiiie beyond 
any thing generally seen at that seaspn, and only said to them 
at parting, " Weel, wcel, callans, time w ill try a’; let him 
laugh that wins; but slacks will be sleek, a hoggfor thehowk- 
ing; we’ll a’ get horns to tout on the morn.” The saying 
grew proverbial; but Wattie was the only man who saved 
the whole of his flock in that country. 

The years 17^9— ^0, and 72, were all likcwdsc notable years 
fi>r severity, and, for the losses sustained among the flocks of 
sheep. In the latter, the snow lay from the middle of De¬ 
cember untUl^emiddle of April, and all the time hard frozen. 
Partial thaws al^te^s kept the farmer’s hopes of relief alive, 
and thus prevcntelL him from removing his sheep to a lower 
situation, till at let^fi they grew so weak that they could not 
be removed. The* has not been such a general loss in the 
"days of any man Jwing-as in that year. It is by these years 

” subsequent hard winters have be^h measured, anil. 
Von. ii. 
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late by that of 1795; and when the balance turns out in 
veor of the calculator,n:here is d:ways a degree of thankhilness 
expressed^ as well as a‘composed submisshm to the awards of 
Dirine Providence. The daily feeling naturally impressed ott: 
the shephi^NFs mind, that all bis comforts are so entirely io the 
hand of Him that rules the dements, rantributes not a little 
to that firm spirit of devotion for which the Scottish shepbmrd 
is so distinguished. 1 know of no scene so impressive, as that 
of a family sequestered in a lone g^en during the time of a 
winter, storm ; and where is the glen in the kingdom that 
wants such a habitation ? There they are' left to tjie pro* 
tection of Heaven, and they know and feel it. Tbimughout 
all the wild vicissitudes of natiu% they have no hope of assist* 
ance from man, but are conversant with the Almighty done. 
Before retiring to rest, the shepherd uniformly goes out to 
examine the state of the weather, and makes his report to the 
little dependant group within—^nothing is to he seen but the 
-conflict of the elements, nor heard but the raving of the storm 
sMhen they all kneel around him, while he recommends them 
to the protection of Heaven ; and though their little hymu of 
praise can scarcely be heard even by themselves, as it mixes 
with the rowr of the tempest, they never fail to rise from their 
devotions with their ipirits cheered and their confidence re> 
newed, and go to sleep with an exaltation of mind of which 
kings and conquerors have no share. Often have I been a 
sharer in such scenes ; and never, even in my youngest years, 
without having my heart deeply impressed by the circum-< 
stances. There is a snUimity in the very i^'. '* There we’ 
lived, as it were, inmates of the cloud and |^e storm; but we. 
stood in a relationship to the Ruler of thwC that neither time 
nor eternity could ever cancel« Wo to h^^hat would wAken 
the bonds with which true Christianity^ connects us with 
Heaven and with each other. 

But of all the stefms that ever Scotland wltnesst^ac tne 
7 
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hope erer will again behold, there is none of them that can 
on^ be compared with the meniofbble 24th of January 
1794, which fell with such pcciilia# violence on that divi¬ 
sion of the south of Scotland that lies between Crawford-muir 
and the border. In that bounds there were seventeen shep¬ 
herds })erished, and upwards of thirty csirricd home insensi¬ 
ble, who afterwards recovered ; but the number of sheep 
that were lost far outwent any possibility of calculation. 
One farmer alone, Mr Thomas Beattie, lost seventy-two 
scores for his town share—and many others, in the same 
quarter, from thirty to forty scores each. Whole flocks 
were o4h'whelmcd with snow, and no one ever knew where 
tliey were till the snow was dissolved, that they were all 
found dead. I myself witnessed one particular instance of 
this on the farm of Thickside: there w'ere twelve scores of 
excellent ewes, all one age, that were missing there all the 
time that the snow lay, which was only a week, and no traces 
of them ct)uld be found ; when the snow went away, they 
were discovered all lying dead, with their heads one way, 
as if a flf>ck of sheep had tlroppcd dead going from the wiish- 
ing. Many hundreds were driven into waters, burns, and 
lakes, by the violence of the storm, where they were buried 
or frozen up, and these the flood carried away, so that they 
were never seen or finind by the owners at all. The follow¬ 
ing anecdote sosiewhat illustrates the confusion and devasta¬ 
tion that it bred in the country.—The greater part of the 
rivers on which the storm was most deadly, run into the Sol¬ 
way Frith', which there is a place cidled ifie Beds of Esk, 
where the tide lljcowa out, and leaves whatsoever is carried 
into it by the riverV, When the flood after the storm subsid¬ 
ed, there were foung s»n that pl^cc, and the shores adjacent, 
184® sheep, nincnllck cattle, three horses, two men, one 
.woman, forty-five ilpgs, and one hundred and eighty hare*, 
betides a number of meaner animals. 

VoL. II. O 
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To relate all the particular scenes of distress that occur^ 
during this tremendous hurricane is iin{)ossiblc—a volhme 
would not contain them.'f I shall, therefore, in order to give 
a true picture of the storm, merely relate what I saw, and 
shall in nothing exaggerate. But before doing this, I must 
mention a circumstance, curious in its nature, and connect., 
ed with others that aftenvards occurred. 

Sometime previous to that, a few young shepherds (of 
whom I was one, and the youngest, though not the least am¬ 
bitious of the number), had formed themselves into a sort of 
literary society, that met periodically, at one or other of the 
houses of its meinlrers, where each read an essay on% sub¬ 
ject previously given out; and after that, every essay was 
minutely investigated and criticised. We met in the even¬ 
ing, and continued our inijwrtant discussions all night. Fri¬ 
day, the 23d of January, was the day appointed for one of 
these meetings, and it W'as to be held at Entertrony, a wild 
and remote shieling, at the very -sources of the Ettrick, and 
now occupied by my own brother. I had the honour of hav¬ 
ing been named as proses—so, leaving the charge of my flock 
with my master, off I set from Blackhouse, on Thursday, a 
very ill day, with a fliiming bombastical essay in my pocket, 
and my tongue trained to many a’ise and profound iximarks, 
to attend this extraordinary meeting, though the place lay at 
the distance of twenty miles, over the wildest hills in the 
kingdom, and the time the depth of winter. I remained that 
mght with my parents at Ettrick-housc, and next day again 
set out on my journey. I had not, however, proceejlcJ far, before 
I perceived, or thought I perceived, sympton^ of an approach¬ 
ing storm, and that of no ordinary nature. I remember the day 
well: the wind, which wjis rppgh on the'preccding day, had 
■subsided into a dead calm; there was a s^ght fall of sn-)W', 
which descended in small thin flakes, that seemed to hover 
and reel in the air, as^if uncertain whether to go upward or 
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diwnward—the hills were covered down to the middle in 
deep folds of rime, or frost-fog—i# the doughs that was 
dark, dense, and seemed as if it \^re heaped and crushed 
together—but on the brows of the hills it had a pale and 
fleecy appearance, and, altogether, I never beheld a day of 
stieh gloomy as|)cct. A thought now began to intrude itself 
'•'ti me, though I strove all that I could to get (juit of it, that 
it would be a wise course in me to return home to my sheep. 
Inclination urged me on, and I tried to bring reason to her 
aid, by saying to myself, “ I have no reason in the world to 
be afraid of niy sheep, my master took the charge of them 
chcefftflly, there is not a bettor shepherd in the kingdom, 
and I cannot doubt his concern in having them right.” All 
would not do: I stood still and contemplated the day, and 
the more closely I exainiued it, the more was I impressed 
that some mischief was a-brewing; so, with a heavy heart, 
1 turned on my heel, and made the be^t of my way back the 
road I came ; my elaborate essay, and all my wise observa¬ 
tions, had come to nothing. 

On my way home," I called at a place named the Hope- 
)io»ise, to see a maternal uncle, whom I loved; he was 
angry when he siiw me, and siiid it was not like a prudent 
lad to be running up and down the country in such weather, 
and at such a season ; and urged me to make haste home, 
for it would fce a drift before the morn. He accompanied 
me to the top of the height called the Black Gate-bead, and 
on parting, he shook his head, and said, “ Ah! it is a 
dangerous looking day ! In troth I’m amaist fear’d to look 
at itI said I rfould not mind it, if any one knew from 
what quarter the storm would arise; but we might, in all 
likclifiood, gather our sheep to the place where they would 
b^most exposed to danger. He bade me keep a good look 
out all the wajj home, and wherever I observed the first 
opening through the rime, to be assumed the wind would risf 
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directly from that point. I did aa he desired me, but^j}i« 
clouds continued close ^et all around, till the fall of erening; 
and as the snow had bceh accumulating all day, so as to render 
walking very unfurthersome, it was that time before I reached 
home. The first thing I did was to go to my master and in* 
quire where he had left my sheep—he told me—^but though I 
had always the most perfect confidence in his expenence, I 
"was not pleased with what he had done—he had left a part of 
them far too high out on the hills, and the rest were not 
where I wanted them, and I told him so; he said he had done 
all for the best, but if there appeared to be any danger, if I 
would call him up in the morning, he would assist me. We 
had two beautiful servant girls, and with them I sat chatter¬ 
ing till past eleven o’clock, and then I W'ent down to the old 
tower. What could have taken me to that ruinous habita¬ 
tion of the Black Danglasses at that untimeous hour, I cannot 
recollect, but it certainly must have been from a supposition 
that one of the girls would follow me, or else that I would see 
a hare—^both very unlikely events to have taken place on such 
a night. However, certain it is, that there I was at midnight, 
and it was while standing on the top of the staircase turret, 
that I first beheld a bright bore through the clouds, towards 
the north, which reminded me of my uncle's apophthegm. 
But at the same time a smart thaw had commenced, and the 
breeze seemed to be rising from the south, so tliat I laughed 
in my heart at his sage rule, and accounted it quite absurd. 
Short was the time till aw^ experience told me how true it 
was. 

I then went to my bed in the byre loft, where I slept with 
h neighbour shepherd, named Borthwick ; but though fatigued 
with walking through the snow, I could not close an e^e, so 
that 1 heard the first burst of the storm, which commenced 
tween one and two, with a fury that no one can conceive who 
does not remember of ita" Besides, the place where I lived being 
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ex'jiOsed to two or three gathered winds, as they are called by 
fiJjeplierds, the storm rfiged there with redoubled ferocity. It 
began all at once, with such a tremendous roar, that I ima¬ 
gined it was a peal of thunder, until I felt the house trembling 
to its foundation. In a few minutes I went and thrust my 
naked arm through a hole in the roof, in order, if possible, to 
ascertain what was going on without, for not a ray of light 
could I sec. I could not then, n<»r can I yet, express my as¬ 
tonishment. So completely was the air overloaded with fall¬ 
ing and driving snow, that but for the force of the wind, I felt 
as if I had thrust my arm into a wreath of snow. I deemed 
it a judgment sent from Heaven upon us, and lay down again 
in my bed, trembling with .agitation. I lay still for about an 
hour, in hopes that it might prove only a temporary hurri¬ 
cane; hot, hearing no abatement of its fury, I awakened 
Borthwi<!k, and bade him get up, for it was come on such a 
night or oiDrning, as never blew from the heaven.s. He was not 
long in olniying, for as soon as he heard the turmoil, he start¬ 
ed from his bed, and in one minute, throwing on his clothes, 
he basted down the ladder, and opened the dotu, where he 
stood for a good W'hilc, uttering exclamations of astonishment. 
The door where he stood was not above fourteen yards from 
the door of the dwelling-house, but a wre.ath was already a- 
massed between them, as high as the walls of the house—^and 
in trying to get round or through this, Borthwick lost himself,' 
and could neither find the house nor his vv.ay back to the byre, 
and about six minutes after, I lieai|^him calling my name, in 
a shrill desperate tone of v^ce, at w'hich I could not refrain 
from laughing immoderately, notwithstanding the dismal pros¬ 
pect t^t lay before us; for I heard, from his cries, where he 
wa^ He had tried to make hiS way over the top of a large 
dunghill, but going to the wrong side, had fallen over, and 
wrestled long among snow, quite over the head. I did not 
think proper to more to his assistance, bitt lay still, and short- 
02 
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ly after, heard him shouting at the kitchen door for intUmt 
admittance; still I kept my bed for about three quartets of as 
hour longer ; and then, on reaching the house with much 
difficulty, found our master, the ploughman, Borthwick, and the 
two servant maids, sitting round the kitchen fire, with looks 
of dismay, I may almost say despair. We all agreed at once, 
that the sooner we were able to reach the sheep, the better 
chance we had to save a remnant; and as there were eight" 
hundred excellent ewes, all in one lot, but a long way distant, 
and the most valuable lot of any on the farm, we resolved to 
make a bold effort to reach them. Our master made family 
worship, a'duty he never neglected; but that morning, the 
' manner in which we manifested our trust and confidence in 
Heaven, was particularly affecting. We took our breakfast— 
stuffed our pockets with bread and cheese—sewed our plaids 
.around us—tied down our hats with napkins coming below 
our chins—and each taking a strong staff in his hand, we set 
out on the attempt. 

No sooner was the door closed behind us than we lost sight 
of each other—seeing there was none—it was impossible for a 
man to see his hand held up before him, and it was still two 
hours till day. We had no means of keeping together but by 
following to one another’s voices, nor of working our way save 
by groping with our staves before us. It soon appeared to me 
■a hopeless concern, for, ere ever we got clear of‘the houses and 
• Iptystacks, we had to roll ourselves over two or three wreaths 
^liich it was impossible t^vade through; and all the while 
^le wind and drift were so violeift, that every three or four 
minutes we were obliged to hold our faces down between our 
knees to recover our breath. 

We soon got into an eddying wind that was altogether i'*.- 
sufferable, and, at the same time, we were struggling among 
snow so deep, that our progress in the way we purposed going 
was indeed very equivocal, for we had, by this time, lost all 
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idea of east, west, north, or south, i^ill we were as busy aiJ 
men determined on a business could be, and persevered on we 
knew not whither, sometimes rolling over the snow, and some, 
tinges weltering in it to the chin. The following instance W 
our successful exertions marks our progress to a tittle. Th^re 
was an inclosure around the house to the westward, which we' 
denominated ihe park, as is customary in Scotland. Wheii' 
we went away, we calculated that it was two hours until day ■ 
—the park did not extend above 300 yards—and we were stiH 
engaged in that park when day light appeared. 

When we got free of the park, we also got free of the eddy 
of the wind—it was now straight in our faces—we went in a 
line before each other, and changed places every three or four 
minutes, and at length, after great fatigue, we reached a long 
ridge of a hill, where the snow was thinner, having been blown 
off it by the force of the wind, and by this time we had hopes of 
reaching H-ithiii a short space of the ewes, which were still a 
mile and a half distant. Our master had taken the lead ; I 
was next him, and soon began to suspect, from the depth of 
the snow, that he was leading us quite wrong, but as wc al¬ 
ways trusted implicitly to him that was foremost for the time,, 
I said nothing for a good while, until satisfied that we were 
going in a direction very nearly right opposite to that we in¬ 
tended. I then tried to expostulate with him, but he did not 
seem to undcrsland what I saitl, and, on*getting a glimpse of 
his countenance, I perceived that it was quite altered. Not 
to alarm the others, nor even hims^f, I said I was becoming 
terribly fatigued, and proposed that we should lean on the 
snow and take each a mouthful of whisky (for I had brought 
a small bottle in my pocket for fear of the worst), and a bite 
»a{bread and cheese. This wa^unanimously agreed to, andT 
n^d that he swallowed the spirits rather eagerly, a thing not 
usual w'ith him, jnd when he tried to eat, it was long before 
he could swallow any thing. I was convinced that he would 
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fiiil altogether, but, as it would have been easier to have got 
him to the shcuherd’s house before than home again, I made 
no proposal for him to return. On the contrary, I said if 
they would trust themselves entirely to me, I would engaga to 
lead them to the ewc.s without going a foot out of the way— 
the other two agreed to it, and acknowledged that they knew 
not where they were, but he never opened his mouth, nor did 
he speak a word for two hours thereafter. It had only been a 
temporary exhaustion, however; for after that he recovered, 
and wrought till night as well as any of us, though he never 
could recollect a single circumstance that occurrc«i during that 
part of our way, nor a word that was said, nor of having got 
any refreshment whatever. 

At half an hour after ten, U'e reached the flock, and just in 
time to save them ; but before that, both Borthwick and the 
ploughman had lost their hats, notwithstanding all their pre¬ 
cautions ; and to impede us still farther, I went inadvertently 
over a precipice, and going down head foronost, between the 
scaur and the snow, found it impossible to extricate myself; 
for the more I struggled, I went the deeper. For all our 
troubles, I heard Borthwick above convulsed with laughter; 
he thought he had got the affair of the dunghill paid back. 
By holding by one another, and letting down a plaid to me, 
they hauled me up, but I was terribly incommoded by snow 
that had got inside my clothes. 

The ewes were standing in a close body; one half of them 
were covered over with snow to the depth of ten feet, the rest 
were jammed against a brae. We knew not what to do for 
spades to dig them out; but, to our agreeable astonishment, 
when those before were removed, they had been so clcwe pent 
together as to be all touching one another, and they wall'w 
out from below the snow after their neighbours in a body. ■ If 
the snow-wreath had not broke, and crumbled down upon a 
few that were hindmfet, we sliould have got them all out with- 
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out putting a hand to them. This va« effecting a good deal moiia 
than I or any of the party expected a hours before; there 
were 100 ewes in another place nearly, but of these we could 
onl^ get out a rery few, and lost all hopes of saving the rest. 

It was now wearing towards mid-day, and there were occa¬ 
sionally short intervals in which we could sec about us for 
perhaps a score of yards; but we got only one momentary 
glance of the hills around us all that day. I grew quite im-, 
patient to be at my o\v n charge, and leaving the rest, I went 
away to them by nij’self, that is, I went to the division that 
Was left far out on the hills, while our master and the plough¬ 
man volunteered to rescue those that W'ere down on the lower 
ground. I found mine in miserable cirouinstances, but mak¬ 
ing all possible exertion, I got out about one half of them, 
which I left in a place of safety, and made towards home, for 
it was beginning to grow dark, and the storm was again rag- 
ing, without any mitigation, in all its darkness and deformity. 

I was not the least afraid of losing my way, for I knew all the 
declivities of the hills so well, that I could have come home 
with my eyes bound up, and, indeed, long ere I got homc^ 
they were of no use to me. I was terrified for the water 
(Douglas Burn), for in the morning it was flooded and gorged 
up with snow in a dreadful manner, and I judged that it 
would be quite impassable. At length I came to a place where 
I thought the tftiter should be, and fell a boring and groping 
for it with my long staff. No, I could fintl no water, and be¬ 
gan to dread, that for all my accuracy I had gone wrong. I 
was greatly astonished, and, standing still to con.sidcr, I looked 
up towards Heaven, I shall not say for what cause, and to my 
i^tcr amazement thought I beheld trees over my head flourish- 
ffl^broad over the whole sky. <1 never had seen such an op- 
Mcalrlclusion before; it was so like enchantment, that I knew 
not what to think,.but dreaded that some extraordinary thing 
was coming over me, and that 1 was deprived of my right 
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senses. I. remember I thought the storm was a great judg¬ 
ment sent on us for our sins, and that this strange phantasy 
was connected with it, *an illusion effected by evil spirits. I 
stood a good while in this painful trance; at length, on mat¬ 
ing a bold exertion to escape from the fairy vision, I came all 
at once in contact with the old tower. Never in my life did 
I experience such a relief ; I was not only all at once freed from 
the fairies, but from the dangers of the gorged river. I had 
come over it on some mountain of snow, I knew not how nor 
where, nor do I know to this day. So that, after all, they 
weretrees that I saw, and trees of no great magnitude neither; 
but their appearance to my eyes it is impossible to describe. 
I thought they flourished abroad, not for miles, but for hun¬ 
dreds of miles, to the utmost verges of the visible heavens. Such 
a day and such a night may the eye of a shepherd never again 
behold. 


CHAP. II. 

" That night, a child might understand, 

Thq Dcil had business on his hand.” 

On reaching home, I found our women folk sitting in woful 
plight. It is well known how wonderfully acute they gene¬ 
rally are, either at raising up imaginary evils, or magnifying 
those that exist; and«our’s had made out a theory so fraught 
with misery and distress, that the jtoor tilings were quite over- 
wlielmed with grief. “ There werfe none of us ever to sge 
the house again in life. There was no possibility of the ,g 
happening, all circumstances considered. There was (lot 
sheep in the country to be saved, nor a single shepherd Icftl 
alive—noUiing but? ivomen! and there they were left, three 
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poor lielpleas creatures, and the men lying dead out among the 
snow, and none to bring them home. Lord help them, what 
was to become of them!” They perfecfly agreed in all this; 
there was no dissenting voice; and their prospects still con- 
tinuuig to darken with the fall of night, they had no other 
resource left them, long before my arrival, but to lift up their 
voices and weep. The group consisted of a young lady, our 
master's niece, and two servant girls, all of the same age, and 
beautiful as three spring days, every one of which are mild 
and sweet, but differ only a little in brightness. No sooner 
liad I entered, than every tongue and every hand was put in 
motion, the former to jjour forth queries faster than six 
tongues of men could answer them with any degree of pre- 
<',Lsion, and the latter to rid me of the incumbrances of snow 
and ice with which I was l()aded. One slit up the sewing 
of my frozen plaid, another brushed the icicles from my locks, 
and a third unloosed my clotted snow boots; we all arrived 
within a few minutes of each other, and all shared the same 
kisid offices, and heard the same kind inquiries, and long 
string of perplexities narrated ; even our dogs shared of their 
caresses and ready assistance in ridding them of the frozen . 
snow, and the dear consistent creatures were six times 
happier than if no storm or danger had existed. Let no 
one suppose that, even amid toils and perils, the shepherd’s 
, life is destitute of enjoyment. 

Borthwick had found his way home without losing his aim 
in the least. I had deviated but little, save that I lost the 
river, and remained a short time in the country of the 
fairies; but the other tw’o had a hard struggle for life. 
They went ofl^ as I said formerly, in search of seventeen 
of my flock that had beeusleft in a place not far from 
tlmi^use, hut being unable to find one of them, in searching 
jnor tlicsc, they lost themselves, while it was yet early in the 
afternoon. They supjwsed that they hall^one by the house 
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Very near to it, for they Bad toiled till dark among deep 
^dw in the burn belot/ ; and if JoLn Burnet, a neighbour- 
:tng sBeplicrd, had nottheard them calling, and found and 
conducted them home, it would have stood hard with them, 
indeed, for none of us would have looked for them in that 
direction. They were both very much exhausted, and the 
goodman could not speak above his breath that night. 

Next morning the sky was clear, but a cold intemperate 
wind still blew from the north. The face of the country 
was entirely altered.. The form of every hill was changed, and 
new mountains leaned over every valley. All traces of bums, 
rivers, and lakes, were obliterated, for the frost had been 
commensurate with the storm, and such as had never been 
witnessed in Scotland. Some registers that, I have seen, 
place this storm on the 24th of December, a month too early, 
but that day n as one of the finest winter days I ever saw. 

There having been 340 of my flock that had never been 
found at all during the preceding day, as soon as the morning 
dawned we set all out to look after them. It was a hideoiu 
looking scene—no one could cast his eyes ai'ound him and 
entertain any conception of sheep being saved. It was one 
picture of desolation. There is a deep glen lies between 
Blackhouse and Dryhope, called the Hawkshaw Cleuch, 
which is full of trees. There was not the top of one of them 
to be seen. This may convey some idea how the country 
looked; and no one cad suspect that I would state circum¬ 
stances otherwise than they were, when there is so many 
living that could confute me. 

When we came to the ground where these sheep should 
hare been, there was not one of them above the snow. Hero 
and there, at a great distant;? from each other, we could ^ 
eeive the head or horns of stragglers appearing, and jjneli; 
were easily got out; but when we had collected these few,S 
we (»uld find no mure. They had been all lying abroad 
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in a scattered state when the storm camfe on, and were cover¬ 
ed over just as they liad been lying? It was on a kind of 
slanting ground that lay half beJeath the wind, and the 
snow was uniformly from six to eight feet deep. Under this 
the hogs were lying scattered over at least 100 acres of heath- , 
try ground. It was a very ill looking concern. VVe went 
at<i)ut bf>ring with oiu' long poles, and often did not find 
one hog in a quarter of an hour. But at length a white 
slijiggy colley, niuned Sparkic, that belonged to the cow-h«-d 
boy, seemed to have coinprcliendcd something of our jwrple.'c- 
it}-., for we observed him plying and scraping in the snow 
vt ith great violence, and always looking over his shoulder to 
tis. On going to the s}K)t, >re found that he had inarke<i 
strjiight above a sheep. From that he flew to another, and 
so on to another, a.s fast as we could dig them out, and ten 
times faster, for he sometimes had twenty or thirty holes 
marked before hand. 

We got out three hundred of that division before night, 
i-.od aljout half as many on the other parts of the farm, in 
addition to those wc had rescued the day before ; and tlw 
greater part of those would have teen lost had it not teen for 
the voluntary exertions of Spiu-kic. Before the snow went away 
(which lay only eight days) we had got everj' sheep on the farm 
out, either dead or alive, except four; and that these were not- 
found was not* Sparkle’s blame, for though they were buried 
below a mountain of snow at least fifty feet deep, he had 
again and again marked on the top of it above them. The 
sheep were all living when we found them, but those that 
were buried in the snow to a certain depth, being, I suppose, 
•in a warm, half suffocated state, though on being taken out 
v^y bounded away like roesp yet the sudden change of at- 
*m<*phere instantly paralyzed them, and they fell down de- 
prived of all pother in their liAbs. We had great number* 
of these to carry home and feed with* Ac hand, but other* 
VoL. II. P 
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that were very deep buried, died outright in a few miDutar. 
We did not however lose above sixty in all, but I am certain 
Sparhie saved us at least “wo hundred. 

We were for several days utterly ignorant how affairs stood 
with the country around us, all communication between 
farms being cut off, at least all communication with such a 
wild place as that in which I lived; but John Burnet, a 
neighlxiuring sliephcrd on another farm, was renuu’kably 
good at picking up the rumours that M’crc afloat in the 
countr)', which he deliglitcd to circulate without abatement. 
Many people tell their stories by halves, and in a manner so 
cold and indifferent, that the purport c.an scarcely be 
discerned, and if it is, cannot be believed ; but that was not 
the case with John; he gave them with interest, and we 
were very much indebted to him for tlie intelligence that we 
daily received that week ; for no sooner was the first brunt 
of the tempest got over, than Jolm made a point of going off 
at a tangent every day, to learn and bring us word what was 
going on. The accounts were most dismal; the country was 
a diamel-house. The first day he brought us tidings of the 
loss of thousands of sheep, and likewise of the death of 
Kobert Armstrong, a neighbour slieplicrd, one whom we all 
well knew, he having but lately left the Blackhouse to herd 
on another farm. He died not above three hundred pace* 
from a farm-house, while at the same time it '.vas known to 
them all that he was^thcrc. His companion left him at a 
iddee-side, and went in to procure assistance ; yet, nigh as it 
was, they could not reach him, though they attempted it 
again and again; and at length they were obliged to return, 
^d suffer him to perish at the side of the dike. There m vre 
tllree of my own intimate aaju'-intances perished that nigl'isr' 
There was another shepherd named Watt, the circiim8tau»<^t 
of wlioee death were peculian^ affecting. He had been to 
see his sweetheart or the night before, with whom he had 
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finally agreed and settled every tiling about tlicir marriage;: 
imt it so happened, in tJjc inscrutable awards of Providence, 
tliat at the very time when the ba^ns of his marriage w'crc 
pnwlainied in the church of Moffat, his companions were 
caVrying liini home a corpse from the hill. 

It may not lie amiss here to remark, that It was a received 
opinion all over the country, that sun<lry lives were lost, and 
a great many more endangered, by the administering of 
ardent spirits to the sufferers while in a state of cshatistii^n. 
Tt Mas a practice against which I entered my vehement 
protest, nevertheless the voice of the multitude should never 
he disregarded. A little bread and sweet milk, or even a 
little bread and cold water, it Aias said, proved a much safer 
restorative in the fields. There is no denying, that there' 
were some who took a glass of spirits that night that never, 
spoke another word, even though they were continuing tc 
walk and (ajnversc when their friends found them. 

On the other hand, there was one woman who left her 
. hildren, and followed her husband’s dog, who brought her 
to Ins master lying in a state of insensibility. lie had failei; 
down bareheaded among the snow, and was all covered over,' 
save one corner of his jilaid. She had nothing better to take 
'« ith her, w'hen she set out, than a bottle of sweet milk and a 
little oatmeal cake, and yet, with the help of those, she so far 
recruited his rfipirits as to get liim safe home, though not 
without long and active per-severai; cc. • She took tw'o little 
vials with her, and In these she heated the milk in her 
bosom. That man would not luj disposed to laugh at the ' 
silliness of the fair sex for some time. 

I^s perfectly unaccountable how easily people died that 
U.'ip>t. The frost must certainly have been prodigious; so 
as to have seized momentarily on the vitids of those 
that overheated themselves ,by wading and toiling too 
ttjipatieptly among the snow, a thing riiat is very aptly done, 
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I have conversed witl. five or six that were carried home in a 
.state of insensibility ti.at night, who never would ag-.iln 
have moved from the sjrot where they lay, and were only 
brought to life by rubbing and w,arm applications; and they 
uniformly declared, that they felt no hind of pain or debility, 
farther than an in-esistible desire to sleep. Many fell down 
while walking and speaking, in a sleep so sound as to resemble 
torpidity; and there is little doubt that those who perishe<l 
slept away in the same manner. 1 knew a man well, whose 
name was Andrew Murray, that perished in the snow on 
Minchmoor; and he had taken it so deliberately, that he 
had buttoned Lis coat and folded his plaid, nliich he had laid 
l>eneath his head for a bolster. 

But it is now time to return to my notable literary society. 
In spite of the hideous appearances that presented themselves, 
the fellows actually met, all save myself, in that solitary 
shieling before mentioned. It is easy to conceive how tliey 
were confounded and taken by surjn-isc, when the storm 
burst forth on them in the middle of the night, while they 
were in the heat of sublime disputation. There can be little 
doubt that there was part of loss sustained in their respective 
flocks, by reason of that meeting; but this was nothing, 
comparetl with the obloquy to which they were subjected on 
another account, and one which will scarcely be believed, 
even though the most part of the tnembers be yet alive to 
Itear testimony to it.' 

The storm was altogether an unusual convulsion of nature. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen or heard of among us 
before; and it was enough of itself to arouse evci spark of 
superstition that lingered among these mountains. It dii^so. 
It was universally viewed as U judgment sent by God 
the punishment of some heinous offence, but what -^aA 
offence was, could not for a while be ascertainetl; but when 
it came out, that so>>idany men had been assembled in a lone 
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\mfrcquentcd place, and busily engggcd in some mysterious' 
work at the very insbint that the blast came on, no doubts 
were entertained that all bad not been right there, and that 
some horrible rite, or correspondence with the powers of 
darkness, had been going on. It so happened, too, that this 
shieling of Entertrony was situated in the very vortex of the 
storm ; the devastations made by it extended all around that 
to a certain extent, and no fiirther on any one quarter than 
.another. This wiis easily and soon remarked ; and, upon the 
uholc, the first view of the matter had rather an equivocal 
appcaraiu’c to those iwound who bad snU’ered so severely by 
it. 

But still as the rumour grew, the certainty of the event 
gained ground—new corroborative eireuinstanees were every 
day divulged, till the whole district « as in an uproar, and 
several of Hie inembers began to meditate a speedy retreat 
from the country ; some of them, I know, would Jiave tied,' 
if it had not been for the advice of the late worthy and. 
judicious Mr Bryden of Crosslee. The first intimation that^ 
1 had of it n as from my friend John Burnet, who gave it tdd 
with his accustomed energy and full assurance. lie came 
over one evening, an<l I saw by his fiiee he had some great 
new's. I think I rcmendier, as I uell may, every word that 
past between us on the. subject. 

“ Wcel chap,” said he to me, “ we hae fund out what ba* 
Iteen tlie ctiuse of ti’ tliis iniscluef now*” 

“ What do you mean, John ?” 

“ W’hat do I mean?—It seems that a great sqtiatl o’ 
birM<»^liat ye are conucckit w i’, bad met that night at the 
hews house o’ Everphaup, an’ Iiad raised the deil amang 
them.” 

tivery countenance in the kitchen changed; the.women 
gazed at-John, ‘and then at me, antj their lip grew white. 
These kind of feelings are infectious, people may say what 
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they will ; fear begets fear as naturally as light springs from 
reflection. I reasoned stoutly at first against the veracity of 
the report, observing, tSat it was utter absurdity, and a 
. shame and disgi-ace for the country to cherish such a 
ridiculous lie. 

“ Lie !” said John, “ it’s nae lie; they had him up amang 
them like a great rough dog at the very time that the 
tempest began, and were glad to draw cuts, and gie him ane 
o’ their number to get quit o’ him again.” Lord, how every 
hair of my head, and inch of my frame crept at hearing this 
sentence; for I had a dearly loved brother who was of the 
number, several full cousins and intimate acquaintances; 
indeed, I lookc<l upon the whole fraternity as my brethren, 
and considered myself invoked in all their transactions. I 
could say no more in defence of the society’s proceedings; 
Ibr, to tell the truth, thougli I lun asliamed to acknowledge 
it, I susjMiCted that the allegation might be too true. 

" Has the deil actually ta’cn awa ane o’ them bodily 
said Jean. He has that,” returned .John, “ an’ it’s 
thought the skaith wadna hac been grit, had he ta’cn twa 
or three mac o’ them. Base villains! that the hale country 
should hae to suffer for their pranks! But, however, the 
law’s to tak its course on them, an' they’ll find, ere a’ the 
play be played, that he has need of a lang spoon that sups 
wi’ the deil.” 

The next day John brought us word, that it was on/y the 
servant maid that the »'// had ta’en away; and the next 
again, that it was actually Brydeu of Glenkcrry; but, 
finally, he was obliged to inform us, Tliat a’ was^t^actly 
true, as it was first tauld, but oiily that Jamie Brydcn, a\i:.er 
being a-wanting for some days, had casten up again." 

There has been nothing since that time that has cauW 
such a ferment in the Muntry->nought else could be talked 
of ; and grievous wm the blame attached to those who had 
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tlie temerity to raise up the devil to^'aste the land. If the 
ellects produced by the Chaldee Manuscript had not been 
fresh in the minds of the present generation, they could 
hare no right conception of the rancour that prevailed 
against these few individuals; but the two scenes greatly 
resembled each other, for in that case, .'is well as the latter 
one, legal proceedings, it is said, were meditated, and 
attempted; but lucky it was for the shepherds that they 
agreed to no reference, for such were the feelings of the 
c<)untry, and the opprobrium in which the act was held, 
that it is likely it would have farctl very ill with them 
at all events, it would have required an arbiter of some 
decision and uprightness to have dared to oppose them, 
I'wo men were sent to come to the house as by chance, 
and endeavour to learn from the shepherd, and particularly 
from the servant-maid, what grounds there were for indicting 
legal punisbnicuts; but before that happened I had the good 
luck to hear her examined myself, and that in a way by 
which all suspicions were put to rest, and simplicity and 
truth left to war with superstition alone. I deemed it very 
curious at the time, and shall give it verbatim as nearly as I 
can recollect. 

Being all impatience to learn particulars, as soon as the 
waters abated, so as to become fordable, I hasted over to 
Ettrick, and the day being fine, I fotin^ numbers of people 
astir on the same errand with myself,—the valley was moving 
with people, gathered in from the glens around, to hear and 
relate the dangers and difiiculties that were just overpast. 
Ainoij^^hers, the identical girl who served with the 
shepherd in whose house the s^ne of the meeting took place, 
had come down to Ettrick school-house to sec her parents. 
Hcl name was Mary Beattie, a beautiful sprightly lass, about 
twenty years of*age; and if the dpyil had token her in 
preference to any one of the shepherds, his good taste could 
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scarcely have been disputed. The first person I met was my 
friend, the late Mr James Anderson, wlio was as .anxious to 

^ I 

hear what had passed at the meeting; as I was, so we two 
contrived a scheme whereby we thought we would hear every 
tlung from the girl’s own mouth. 

We sent word to the school-liouse for Mary, to call at my 
father’s house on her return up the water, :us there was a 
parcel to go to Phawhope. She came tiecortlingiy, and when 
we saw her approaching, wc went into a little siwping 
apartment, where we could hear every thing that passed, 
leaving directions with my mother how to manage the atFuir. 
My mother herself was in perfect horrors about the btisijiess, 
and believed it all; .as for my father, he did not say much 
either the one way or the other, but bit his lip, and 
remarked, that “ fo’k would find it was an ill thing to h;ie 
to do wi’ the enemtj." 

My mother would have mansiged extremely well, had her 
own early prejudices in favour of the doctrine of all kinds of 
ap{)aritions not got the better of her. She was very kind to 
the girl, and talked with her about the storm, and the events 
that had occurred, till she brotight the subject of the 
meeting forward herself, on which the following dialogue 
commenced:— 

" But dear Mary, my woman, what w'ore^the ehiels a' 
met about that night j'” 

“ O, they were just gaiui through their papers an’ argu¬ 
ing." 

“ Arguing! what were they arguing alwnt ?” 

“ I have often thought about it sin’ sync, but ixyiy I 
cauna tell precisely wdiat they were arguing about.” 

“ Were you wi’ them a’ the time ?” 

“ Yes, a’ the time, but the wee wliilc I was milkin’ flic 
cow.” 

" An’ did they never bid you gang out 
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“ Oo no; they never lieedit whether I out or in.” 

“ Its queer that ye cauna mind 6ught'■ava-can ye no 
It.']] me ae word tliat ye lieard them Jay ?” 

"'“‘I heard them sayin’ something about the £tness o‘ 
thiiige.” 

” Aye, that was a bravv subject for them ! But, Miwy, did 
yc no (tear tlicm sayin nac ill words 

“ Xo.” 

“ Did ye no hear them speaking nacthing about the deil ?” 

“ V’ery little.” 

Wliat were they saying about /dm?" 

I thought I aince heard Jamie Fletcher saying there 
was nae deil ava.” 

'• Ah ! the unwordy rascal! How durst he for the life o’ 
Mil) ! 1 wonder he didna think shame.” 

" I fear aye he's something regardless, .lamie.” 

“ I hope nane that bclangs to me will ever join him in 
.'ic «iekedness! But tell me, Mary, my woman, did ye no 
see nor hear nacthing uncanny about the house yourscl’ that 
night r" 

*• There was .something like a plover cried twice i' the 
peat-neuk, in at the side o’ Will’s bed.” 

“ A plover! His presence be about us! There was never 
a plover at this time o’ the ycai% And in the house too 1 
Ah, Mary, Iln feared and concerned about that night’s 
wark ! What thought ye it was that cried t” 

“ I didna ken what it was, it cried just like a plover.” 

“ Did the callans look as they were fear’d when they 
heard i^ ? ^ 

‘•'lliey lookit gay’an’ queer 

“ What did they say ?” 

”»Ane cried, ‘ What is thatan’ another said, ‘ WTiat 
can it mean.’ ’ Hout,’ quo Jamie Fletcher, ‘ its just some 
bit stray bird that has lost itsel.' ‘ I*dlhna ken,’ quo your 
Will, ' I dinna like it unco week’ 
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“ Think yp, did nane o’ the rest see atty thing ?' 

“ I believe there was something seen." 

“ What was’t.^’’ (in a*half whisper with manifest alarm.) 

“ Wlicn Will gacd out to try if he could gang to the 
sheep, he met wi' a great big rough dog, that had \ ery near 
worn him into a lin in the water.” 

Kly mother was now deeply aft'ected, and after two or 
three smothered exclamations, she fell a whispering; the 
other followed her example, and shortly after they rose and 
went out, leaving iny friend and me very little n iser than 
we were, for vi'c had heard both these incidents before with 
little variation. I accompanied Miiry to Phawhojx", and 
met with my brother, who soon convinced me of the false¬ 
hood and absurdity of the whole report; but I was grieved 
to find him so much cast down and distressed about it. 
None of them durst well shew their faces at either kirk or 
market for a whole year, and more. The weather continu¬ 
ing fine, we two went together and perambulated E.skdule 
moor, visiting the principal scenes of carnage among the 
flocks, where we saw multitudes of men skinning and bury¬ 
ing w'hole droves of sheep, taking with them only the .«kins 
and tallow. 

I shall now conclude this long account of the storm, and 
its consequences, by an extract from a poet for whose works 
I always feel disposed to have a great partiality ; and 
whoever reads the above will not doubt on what incident 
the description is founded, nor yet deem it greatly over¬ 
charged. 

m m m m m * 

“ Who was it reared these whelming waves ? 

Who scalp’d the brows of old Cairn Gorm, 

And scoop’d these ever-yawning caves ? 

'Tivgs I, the Spirit of. the Stonn! 
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He waved his sceptre nordi awajr, 

The arctic ring was rift asunderK 

And through the heaven the startling bray 
Burst louder than the loudest tlmndcr. 

The feathery clouds, condensed and furled, 
In columns swept the quaking glen; 

Destruction down die dale was hurled. 

O’er bleating flocks and wondering men. 

The Grampians groan’d bcneatli the storm; 
New mountains o'er the correi lean'd; 

Ben Nevis shook his shaggy form. 

And wonder’d what his Sovereign mean’d. 

Even far on Yarrow’s fairy dale, 

The shepherd paused in dumb dismay; 

And cries of spirits in the gale 
jLured many a pitying hind away. 

The l.owthers felt the tyrant’s wrath; 

Proud Hartfell quaked beneath Ids brand ; 

And Cheviot heard the cries of death. 
Guarding his loved Northumberland. 

But 0, as fell that fatefiJ night. 

What horrjrs Avin wilds deform, 

And choak the ghastly lingering light! 

There wldrled the vortex of the storm. 

Ere morn the wind grew deadly still. 

And dawning in the air updrew 

from many a shelve and shining hill, 

Her folding robe of fairy blue. 

"nien what a smooth and wonderous scene 
Hung o’er Loch Avin’stovely breast! 

Not top of tallest pine waAeen, 

On which the daeded eye could rest; 

But mitre* cliff, and crested fell, 

In lucid curls her brows adorn; 
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Aloft the radiant crcsecnU swell. 

All pure as "obes by angels worn. 

Sound sleeps ou, seer, far from the day. 
Beneath yon sleek and writhed cone; 
His spirit steals, unmiss'd, away. 

And dreams across the desart lone. 

Sound sleeps our seer !—tlic tempests rare. 
And cold sheets o’er his bosom fling; 
The moldwarp digs his mossy grave ; 

His requiem Avin eagles sing.” 


CHAP. III. 

Last autumn, while I was staying a few weeks with my 
friend, Mr Grumplc, minister of the extensive and celebrated 
parish of IVoolcn/iorn, an incident occurred whicli h.uii 
alForded me a great deal of amusement; and as I think it 
may divert some of your readers, I shall, w'ithout ftirt iier 
preface, begin the relation. 

We had just finished a wearisome debate on the rights of 
tcind, and the claims which every clergyman of the establish* 
ed church of Scotland has for a grass glebe; the china cups 
were already arranged, and the savoury tea-pot Stuv -} basking 
on the lege of the grate, when the servant maid entered, and 
told Mr Grumple that there was one at the door who 
wanted him. , 

We immediately heard a debate in the passage,—the par¬ 
son pressing his guest to come ben, wliich the other stoutly 
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resisted, declaring: aloud that “ it was a’ fionsenso thegither> 
for he was ciicucli to fley a* the granff folk out o’ the room,, 
an’ set the kirering o’ the floor a(fewoomin.” 'rhe parlottr 
<Joor was however thrown open, and, to my astonishment, 
the first guests who presented, themselves were tn o strong 
honesi-looking collcp, or shepherd’s dogs, that came boun¬ 
cing and capering into the room, w ith a great deal of secin- 
ing satisfaction. Their master was shortly after uslieretl in., 
He wa« a tall athletic figure, with a black beard, and dark 
I. e:i hair hanging over his brow j wore clouted shoes, shod 
uu iron, and faced up with copper; and there was alto, 
gi-thcr something in his api»e!»fancc the most homely and 
uncouth of ary exterior I had ever seen. 

“■ This,” said the minister, “ is Peter Pla-li, a parishioner 
of mine, 'eho lias brought me in an excellent salmon, and 
w'ants a gooil ofliee at my hand, he says, in return."—Ti. • 
bit fish is i-iiething, man," said Peter, sleeking down the 
li.'j'i on his brow ; “ I wish he had been better for your sake 
-/•it gin ye had seen the sport that wc had wi' him at 
i sil-Mi<lnight, ye wad hac leughen til! jc had burstit.” 
Here the shepherd, observing his two dogs seated comforta¬ 
bly on the Irttoh-mg, and deeming it an instance of high 
presumption «fad very bail tuanneis, broke out with—“ Ay, 
Whitefoot, lad! an’ yc’rc for being a gentleman too? My 
certy, man, Iflit ye’re no blatc!—I’m ill cneugh, to be sure, 
to come into a grand room this way, but yet I wadna set up 
my impudent nose an’ my mnckle rough brisket afore the 
towe, an’ tak a’the fire to mysel—Get affwi’ yc,sir! An' 
you too, i'riinmy, ye lirainer! what’s you^busincss here ?’’ 
—So saying, he attempted whh the fringe of his plaid to 
drive them out; but they orify ran about the room, eyeing 
their master with astonishment and concern. They had ne¬ 
ver, it seemed, been wont to Be separated from him either by 
night or by day, and they could not understand why 

VOL. fl. Q 
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should be driren from the parlour,'or how they had not as 
good a i%ht to be th«rfe as he. Of course, neither threats 
nor blows could make them leave him; being a scene 

of life quite new to me, and of which I wi^mlred to profit 
as much as possible, at my intercession matters wSl^^ade up, 
and the two canine associates were suffered to remaitr where 
they were. They were soon seated, one on each dde of their 
master, clinging fondly to his feet, and licking the wet from 
his dripping trowsers. 

Having observed, that when the'shej^erd-.^^^d hp'had 
begun to speak w ith great zest aboSt tm ^prtfOiey 1^- in 
lulling the salmon, I again brought on the subject, and made 
him describe the diversion to me.—" O man !” said he, and 
then indulged in a hearty laugh —(man was always the term 
he used in addressing cither of us —sir seemed to4>e no word 
in his vocabulary)—“O man, I wish ye had been there! 
I'll lay a plack ) c wad hae said ye never saw_|ic sport siu’ 
ever ye war born. We gat twall fish a’thhgrahllr the.d^y,’ 
an’ sair broostles u c had vv 1’ some o’ them; but a’ was nae- 
thing to the killiu o' that ane at Pool-Midnight. Gcordie 
Otterson, Matthew Ford, .an’^n^. War a’ o^jJjc^lugs after 
him. But ye’s hear:—^When 1 came on to at the 

well o’ Pool-Midnight, the sun was shinin’ bri^li, the wind 
was lowiic, an’ wi’ the pirl* being away, the pocTwas as clear 
as crystal. I soon saw by the bells coming up, tltot there wSs a 
fish in the auld liauld; an’ I keeks an’ I glimes about, till, 
faith! I sees his blue murt fin. My teeth war a’ waterin 
to be in .him, but 1 kend the shank o’ my wastert wasna 
half length. S« I cries to Gcordie, ‘ Gcordicj’ says I, 
‘ aigh man ! here’s a great clmp just lyin steeping like a aik 
clog.” Off comes Geordie, s«,'aughle shauglin a’ his pith; 
for the creature’s that greedy o’ fish, he wad venture his very 
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saul for them. I kend brawly what wad be the upshot. 

‘ Now,’ says I, ‘ Geordie, man yoiflrsel for this ae time, 
Aigli, man! he.is a terrible ane far size—See, yonder he’s 
^ing.’ The sun was shining sae clear that the deepness o’ 
the pool was a great cheat. Geordie bait his lip for perfect 
eagerness, an’ h'ls cen war stalled in his head—he thought he 
had him safe i’ the pat; but whenever’ he put the grains o’ 
the leister into the water, I could speak nac mair, I kend sae 
weel what wi»s comin, for I kend the depth to an inch.—- 
W<cl, he airches an’ he vizies for a good while, an’ at length 
made a push down at him wi’ his whole might. Tut!—the 
leister didna gang to'the grund by an ell—an’ Geordie gaed 
into the deepest part o’ Pool-Midnight wi’ his head foremost 1 
My sennins turned as supple as a dockan, an’ I fell just 
down i’ tliB bit wi’ lauchin—ye might hac bund ine wi’ a 
strae. He wad hac drowned for aught that I could do; for 
when I saw his heels flingin up aboon the water jis he had 
been dancin a hornpipe, I lost a’ power thegither; but 
Mattlicw Ford harlcd him into the shallow wi' his leister. 

Weel, after that we cloddit the pool wi’ great stancs, an’ 
aff went th^ fish down the gullets, shiniii like a rainbow. 
Then he rt^an’ he ran I an’ it was wha to be first in him. 
Geordie gat the first chance, an’ I thmight it was a’ owr; 
but just when he thought he was sure o’ him, down cam 
Matthew full tlrive, smashed his grains out through Geordie’*, 
and gart him miss. It was my chance next; an’ I took him 
neatly through the though he gaed as fast as a skcll-. 

drake. 

“ But tli5 sport grew aye better.—Geordie was sae mad at 
Matthew for taigling him, an’^arring him tine the fish—(for 
he’s a greedy dirt), that they «ad gane to grips in a moment; 
an’^ ^when I lookit back, they war just fightin like twae 
tarriers in the mids o’ the fvatcr, The vntter* o’ the t%va 
leisters were frankit in ane anither,*a1fwey coqldpit get 
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ihemisindiy, else there had been avast o’ bludeshed; but 
tliey were tnevillin, aff tryin to drown aue anither a' that 
they could; an’ if theyAadna been clean for^ougheu they 
wad hae done’t; for they were aye gaun out o’ sight an’ 
raniin howdin up again. Vet after a’, when I gaed back to 
redd them, they were sae inveterate that they wadna part 
till I was forced to haud them down through the water an’ 
drown them baith.” 

“ But I hope you have not indeed drowne<l the men,” said 
,1. “ Ou na, only keepit them down till I took the power 

fairly frae them—till the bullers gac owr coming up; then I 
carried them to different sides o’ the Water, an’ laid them 
doam agroof wi’ their heads at the inwith ; an’ after gluther- 
iiig and spurring a wee while, they came to again. We 
dinna count mucklc of a bit drowning match, us fishers. I 
wish I could get Gcordie as weel doukit ilka day; it w’ad tak 
the smeddiun frae him—for O, he is a greedy thing! But I 
fear it will be a while or I see sic glorious sport again.” 

Mr Crumple remarked, that he thought, by his account, 
it could not be very good sport to all parties; and that, 
though he always encouraged these vigorous and healthful 
exercises among his parishioners, yet he regretted that they 
coidd so seldom be concluded in perfect good humour. 

" They’re nae the waur o’ a wee bit splore,” said Peter; 
" they wad turn unco milk-an’-watcr things, tiA’ dee away a’ 
thegither wantin a breol^ic. Ye might as weel think to keep 
a ale-vat workiu wantin barm.” 

“ But, Peter, I hope you have not been -king the laws 
of the country by your sport to-day ?” 

“ Na, troth hae we no, mam—close-time disna coma in till 
the day after Ihe-morn; but afveen you an’ me, close-time’s 
nae ill time for us. It merely lies up the grit folk’s hands, 
an’ thraws a’ the sjwrt into ouF-s’ theglthe*-. Na, na, we’s 
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DtrBr complain o* closd-time i if it wartia for it wad : 
fish fe’to poor folk’s share.” 

This was a light in which I had Stever viewed the laws of 
tire fishing aesociiition before; but as this honest hind spoke 
from experiehccj I have no doubt that the statCinent k 
founded in truth, and that the sole effect of close-time, In aif 
the branches of the prindpid river,‘ is merely to tie up tho 
hands of every respectaUe inan, and throw the fishing into 
the hands of poachers. He told me, that In all the rivers of 
the extensive parish of Woohnhom, the fish generally nin up 
during one flood and went away the next; and as the gch- 
tlcmcn and farnicr.s of those parts had.no interest in the pre¬ 
servation of the breeding .salmon themselves, nor cared a 
fai thing abo»it the fishing association* in the great river, 
whom they viewed as monopolizers of that to which they had 
no right, the fish were wholly abandoned to the poachers, 
who generally contrived, by burning lights at the shallows, 
■uid spearing the fish by night, and netting the ]X)ols, to an^' 
tiiniiate every shoal that came up. This is, howevdr, • a -suhw 
jeet that would require an essay by itself. 

Our conversation turned on various matters connected 
with the country; and I soon found, that though this liind 
had something in his manner and address the most unculti¬ 
vated I had ever seen, yet his conceptions of stich matters a« 
came within tfle .sphere of his knowledge were pertinent and 
just. He sung old songs, told us strange stories of witches 
and apparitions, an4.’---Sfi''^#*ny anecdotes of the pastoral 
life, which extremely curious, and wholly unknown 

to the literary part of the community. But at every obser¬ 
vation that he made, he took care to sleek down his black bair 
over his brow, as if it were of«he utmost consequence to his 
maWng a respectable appearance, that it should be equally 
spread, and as close pressed dlwn as possibjg^ When desired 
to join us in drinking tea, he said “ it was a’ nonsense the- 
02 
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Jair>JltQ hadna the least occasion sind when pressed 
tp.talce^ad, he persisted in the declaration that “it was 
great nonsense.” He l|>ved to talk of sheep, of dogs, and of 
ike lasees, as he called them; and conversed with his dogs 
the sanu! manner as he did with any of the other guests; 
nor did the former ever seem to misunderstand him, unless 
in his unprecedented and illiberal' attempt to expel them 
from the company^" WhU(^t I baud alF the woman’s 
ccat-tails, ye blo^^ead.1 DcU hae me ^ ye hae the mense 
a miller's horse, man." Whitefoot instantly obeyetL— 
■** Trimniy ! come back aff the fire, dame! Yc’rc sac wat, ye 
raise a reek like a cottar wife’s lum—come back, ye iinimbr!" 
Trimmy went behind his chair. 

It came out at last that hi.s basiness with Mr Crumple 
that day was to request of him to go over to Slridekirton on 
the Friday following, and unite him, Peter Plash, in holy 
"Wedlock with his sweetheart and only joe, Jean Windlestrae ; 
and he said, if I “ would accompany t^s minister, and take 
.share of a haggis wi’ them, I wad sec Hjpib'good lasses, and 
•sCnne good sport too, which was far better.” You may be 
"itire I accepted of the invitation with great cordiality, nor 
had I any cause to repent it. 


CHAT. IV. 

wedding-day at length aiuivcd; and as the bridegroom 
charged us^^q be thm at '%n early hour, we set out on 
(^^tdfiteback, immediately after brcakfiist, for the remote hamlet 
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of Stridekirton. We found no regular path, but our yrfifitllgf 
through a country ulncli it is inipcAbible to view wHhoujl 
HHjthing emotions. The streams ^e numerous, clear as 
t.iystal, <iiul n ind along the glens in many fant<u>tic and iiTO* 
guide cur\es. The mountains are green to the tops, very 
high, I’ld form many beautiful soft and shaded outlinUk 
They arc, beside, literally spedded with snowy flocks, 
which, as wc passed, were feeding or resting with such 
appearance of undisturbed repose, that the heart naturally 
found itself an involuntary sharer in the pastoral tranqtullity 
that pervaded all around. 

My good friend, Mr Gaimple, could give me no infonn&R 
tlon regarding the names of tlie romantic glens and moun- 
tains that came nitliin our view; he, however, knew who 
w C’e the proprietors of the land, who the tenants, what rent 
and bti|)t;iul c ich of them paid, and whose teinds were unex-> 
h.austpd, this seemed to be the sum and subbtauce of hit 
know led’e eonceny|||r the life, character, and manners, of liia 
niial p.uisliionen|||pire that he could sometimes adduce cuth 
'' umstantial evidence th.it such and such farmers had made 
money of their land, and that others had made very little or 
none. 


This district, over which he presides in an cccleslasticad ca« 
paclty, foims an extensive poition of the Arcadia of Britain, 
It was likcvvife, in some late ages, noted for its seal in the 
duties of religion, as well as fur a thirst after the acquirea 
ment of knowlccl|fe c'*’''’*;r::‘'gi,i»4ff*fioCtrines; but under tij|, 
tuition of su''’s njpabtor as roy relative appears to be, !t' is n® 


wonder that practical religion should be losing ground froni^ 
year to ye<u-, and scepticisn^ the natural consequence 
laxity in religious duties, gaiiAng ground in proportion. ^ 
It mav be deemed, perhapi, rather indecorous, to indAW 


Jt may be deemed, perhaj 
in such reflectiops respectir 


any individual who kolkj 


honour to be ranked as a member of ^ b^fy so 
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peet&le m our Scottish Clergjr, and who, at the same time, 
nuuUMins a iair character; but in a general discus* 

Hon-^in any thing that relates to the common weal of man* 
lund, all such inferior considerations must be laid aside. 
And the more I consider the simplicity of the people of 
whom I am now \mting—the scenes among which they have 
been hred-^and their lonely and sequestmed habits of life, 
where the workings and phenomena of nature alone appear 
tO' attract the eye or engage the attention,—the more I am 
convinced that the temperament of their minds would uatur* 
jally dispose them to devotional feelings. If they were but 
taught to read their Bibles, and only saw uniformly in the 
ministers of religion that sanctity of character by which the 
profession ought ever to be distinguished, these people would 
naturally be such as every well-wisher to the human race 
would desire a scattered peasantry to be. But when the 
most decided variance between example and precept is forced 

their observation, what should we, n||^hat can we, ex* 
pect ? Men must see, hear, feel, and ju«|||pbrdingly. And 
certainly in no other instance is a patron so responsible to his 
sovereign, his country, and his God, as in the choice he 
makes of spiritual pastors. 

These were some of the reflections that occupied my mind 
m 1 traversed this beautiful pastoral country with its morose 
teacher, and from these I was at length happily aroused by 
the appearance of the cottage, or shepherd's steading, t» 
▼hich'we were bound. ' in a little valley in 

bottom of a wild glen, or A<^, as it i».«l» >»» called. It 
all alone; but besides the dwelling-house, Ihere was a 
mtle byre that held the two c(^s and their young,—a good 
etude of hay, another of pe^^s,—a sheep-house, and two 
fapmely gardens; and the place Lad altogether something qf a 
<n«|', comfortable appearance. I^Xhough this is only an indi* 
Tidtud peture, t^ld it may be viewed as a general on# 
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f>f almost every shepherd’s dwelling in the south of Scotbt&^l 
and it is only such pictures that, in tl« course of these talei^ 

1 mean to present to the public. 

^ number of the young shepherds and country-lasses had 
already arrived, impatient for the approaching wedding; 
others ' ere coming down the green hills in mixed parties all 
aiound, leading one another, and skipping with the agility of 
lambs. They were all walking .barefooted and barelegged, 
male and feinide—the men were dressed much in the ordi- 
nary u, only tliat the texture of their clothes was some* 
U'bat coarse, and the women had black beavers, white gown», 
and “ green coats kilted to the knee." When they came 
near the house they went into little sequestered hollows, the 
men and vvomeir apart, “ i>at on their hose an’ shoon, and 
matie tliciq|els a’ trig an’ witching," and then came and join* 
ed the group with" a joy that could not be restrmned hy 
ualliiiur,—they lan to mix Avith their youthful associates. 

Still as they armed, we saw on our approach, that they 
drew up in two risBPbn the green, and soon found that fe 
w a a contest at ^wping. The shepherds were stripped to 
the shirt and drawers, and exerting themselves in turn triA 
all their might, Avhilc their sweethearts and sisters were look¬ 
ing on Avitli no small share of interest. 

We received a kind and hospitable welcome from htmest 
Peter and hi/father, who svas a sagacious-looking old cazl^ 
Avith a broad bonnet and gray locks; but the contest on llSB 
green still contin^ ^ .the circle, delighted 
to see a pasd ”^* ‘J appropriate to the shepherd’s life. I waa 
utterly astoinSjcd at the agility which the fellows dispIajMi^'’ 

Tlicy took a short race of al^out tAA'elve or fourteen pacetk 
AA-liichthey denominated the rdmrace, and then rose from thC' 
footyig-place w itli such a bofiid as if they had been gOiag 
to mount and ily jnto the aii| The crooked guise in whldi 
they flew shewed great art—the knees Vrff' doubled 
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--the body bent forward—and the head thrown somewhat 
back; BO that they a!<ighted on their heels with the greatest 
ease and safety, their j^eints being loosened in such a manner 
that not one of them was straight. If they fell backward-on 
tlie ground, the leap was not accounted fair. Screral of the 
antagonists took the ramracc with a staff in their hand, 
which they Irft at the footing-place as they rose. This I 
thought unfair, but none of their opponents objected to the 
custom. I measured the distance, and found that two of 
them bad actually leapt twenty-two feet, on a level plain, 
at one bound. This may appear extraordinary to those who 
never witnessed such an exercise, but it is a fact of which I 
can adduce sufficient proof. 

J^ing. delighted as well as astonished at seeing these feats 
of agility, I took Peter aside, and asked him if I might offer 
prizes for some other exercises. " Hout na,” said Peter; 
“ ye’H affront them j let them just alane ; they hae encuch 
©* indtement e’now, an’ rather owre muckle atween you an’ 
me; forebye the brag o’ the thing—.diflang as the lasses 
stand and look at them, they’ll ply atwfen death an’ life." 
What Peter said was true,—instead of getting weary of their 
sports, their ardour seemed to increase; and always as soon 
as the superiority of any individual in one particular exercise 
lyas manifest, another was instantly resorted to; so that ere 
long there was one party engaged in wrestling,'" one in throw¬ 
ing the stone, and amother at hop-step-and-leap, all at one 
nnd the same time. 

‘This last seems to be rather the favouritp i;*riusement. It 
consists of three succeeding bounds, all with the same race; 
Attd as the exertion is greater, and of longer,continuance, 
they can judge with more pr^ision the exact capability of 
the several competitors. I metisured the ground, and found 
the greatest distance effected id this way to be forty-six feet. 
I'SJji informed,'whenever two or three young shepherds 
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jcre gathered together, at fold or bught, moor or market, at 
all tildes and seasons, Sundays exceptet^ one or more of thme 
athletic exercises is uniformly resorted to; and certainly, in 
a‘ ^ass where hardiness and agility are so requisite, they can 
never be too much encouraged. 

But now all these favourite sports were terminated at once 
by a loud cry of " Hurra! the broose! the broose!" Not 
knowing what the broose meant, I looked all around with 
great precipitation, but for some time could see nothing but 
hills. At length, however, by marking the direction in 
which the rest looked, I perceived, at a considerable dietance 
down the glen, live horsemen coming at bill speed on a deter* 
mined race, ^though on such a road, as I believe, a race was 
never before contested. It was that by which we had lately 
come, and the only one that led to the house from all the 
tour quarters of the world. For some time it crossed " the 
<rcK)ks of the burn,” as they called them; that is, it kept 
straight up the bottom of the glen, and crossed the burn at 
every turning. Of course every lime that the group crossed 
this stream, they were for a moment involved in a cloud olf 
spray that almost hid them from view, and the frbquent re* 
currence of this rendered the effect highly comic. 

Still, however, they kept apparently close together, till at 
length the path left the bottom of the narrow valley, and 
came round th# sloping base of a hUl that was all interspened 
with drmns and small irregularities of suHace; this produ^ 
ing no abatementNgf 'r/lfidi"hor8es and men we^e 

soon founderimr < nV^nging, and tumbling about in all direc* 
lions. If this was amusing to view, it still more so to 
hear the observations of the ^delighted group that stood 
round me and beheld it. “Hi, ha, ha! yonder’s ane aff! 
Gude faith! yon’s Jodc o’ thwMeer-Cleuch; he has gotten 
an Ul-faur’d flaip,-»Holloa! | yonder gaes pother, down 
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througb a lair to the een-holcs! Weel done, Aedic o’ Abrf- 
lodfcl Hie till him, Tousy, outher now or never! Lay oa, yc 
deevil, an’ hing by the i.mnc! Hurray !” 

The women were by this time screaming, and the racn 
literally jumping and clapping their hands for joy at the de¬ 
ray that was going on; and there was one little elderly-look¬ 
ing man wliom I could not help noting; he had fellcn down 
on the ground in a convulsion of laughter, and was spurring 
.and laying on it with both hands and feet. One, whom they 
denominated JDavie Scott o’ the Raraseycleuch Burn, amid 
the bay of dogs, and the shouts of men and women, got first 
to the bridegroom’s door, and of course was acknow'Iedged to 
have won the broose; but the attention wa» soon wholly 
turned from him to those behind. The man whose horse 
bad sunk in the bog, perceiving that all chance of extricating 
again on the instant was out of the question, lost not a 
moment, but sprung to his feet—threw off his cbth'cs, hat, 
and shoes, all at one brash—and ran towards the goal with 
' ■11 his might. Jock o’ the Mc« Cleixch, who was still a 
good way farther back, and crippled besides with his fall, 
perceiving this, ■ mounted again—whipped on furiously, and 
would soon have overhied his pedestrian adversary; but the 
shepherds are bad horsemen, and, moreover, Jock’s horse, 
which belonged to Gideon of Kirkhopc, was unacquainted 
with the sheep-drains, and terrified at them'; con^ucntly, 
' hy making a sudden jerk backwards when he should hare 
feapt across one of t&cni7'....a (Wit* supposed that he 
was just going to do so, he threw his a second time. 
The shouts of laughter were again renewed, and every one 
was cidling out, “ Now for, the mell! Now for the nicll! 
Deil tak the hindmost now I” These sounds readied Jock’s 
^s; he lost no time in maki^ig a last effort, hut flew ?t his 
horse again—n|jpioiuited him- -and, by urging him to a des- 
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'^wrate effort, actually got a>head of his adversary just when 
ten yards of the door, and thiA csca|>cd the disgraec of 
Tvimiiiig the vteU. 

was afterwards told, that in former ages it was the cus- 
tohi on the Border, when the victor in the race was presente<l 
w ith the prize of honour, the one who came in last was, at 
the same time, presented with a mallet or large wooden 
hammer, called a vtdl m the dialect of the country, and that 
then the rest of the competitors stood in need to be near at 
hand, and instantly to force the mell from him, else he was at 
liberty to knock as many of them down with it as he could. 
The mell has now, for many years, been only a nominal 
prize; but there is (fften more spwt about the gaining of it 
than the principal one. There w-as another occurrence which 
added greatly to the miimation of this, which I had not time 
before fully to relate. About the time when the two unfor¬ 
tunate wights were unhorsed in the bog, those who still kept 
or were met and attacked, open month, by at least twenty 
frolicsome collies, that seemed fully as intent on sport as 
tneir masters. These bit the hind-legs of the horses, snapped 
at their noses, and raised such an outrage of barking, that the 
{>oor animals, forespent as they were, were constrained to lay 
tlicmselves out almost beyond power. Nor did the fray cease 
when the race was won. Encouraged by the noise and clani- 
010 - which then arose about the gaining of the mell, the 
staunch collies continued the attack, and hunted the racers 
round and-rout d the house? ^with great speed, while the 
horses were all tfaerfime wheeling and flinging most furiously, 
and thmr riuers, in desperation, vociferating and cursing their 
assailants. 

All the guests now crowde<t together, and much humour 
and blunt wit passed about tl^: gaining of the broose. Each 
of the competitors had his d^culties and cross accidents to 
relate; and each affirmed, tLit if it Baihdiot been such and 
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«uch hindrances, he would have gained the broozc to a cer-<- 
tainty. Davie Scott o'^ the Ramsey-cleuch-bum, howerer, 
assured them, that “ he ’'as aye hauding in his yaud wt the 
left hand, and gin he had liket to gie her out her head, shp 
wad hae gallopit amaist a third faster."-—“ That may be,” 
said Aedie o’ Aberlosk, but I hae come better on than I 
cxpectit wi’ my Cameronian naig. I never saw him streefc 
himsel sae afore—I dare say he thought that Davie was auld 
Clavers mountit on Hornic. Poor fallow!” continued he, 
patting him, “ he has a good deal o* anti-prelatic dourness in 
him; but I see he has some spirit, for a’ that. I bought 
him for a powncy, but he’s turned out a beast.” 

I next overheard one proposing to the man who left his 
horse, and exerted himself so manfully on foot, to go and pull 
his horse out of the quagmire. “ Na, na," said he, “ let him 
stick yonder a while, to learn him mair sense than to gang 
intill an open wcll-ce and gar ane get a mell. I saw the gate 
1 was gawn, but I couldna swee him aif; sae I just thought 
o’ Jenny Blythe, and plunged in. 1 kend weel something 
was to happen, for I met her first this morning, the ill-hued 
carlin: but I had need to baud my tongue!—Gudeman, let 
us see a drap whisky.” He was presented with a glass. 
“ Come, here’s Jenny Blythe,” said Andrew, and drank it 
off.—“ I wad be nac the waur o' a wee drap too, said Aber¬ 
losk, taking a glass of whisky in his hand, and looking sted- 
jastly through it. I think I see Jock the elder here,” said 
he; “ ay, it’s just him—com^ here’s the /',ve kirks o' Esk- 
dale.” He drank it off. " Gudeman, thJ.t’a naething but a 
Tam^Park of a glass: if ye’ll fill it again. I’ll gie a toast ye 
never heard afore. This is Bailey’s Dictionary,” said Aedie, 
and drank it off agrin .—“ Biit when a' your daffin's owre, 
Aedie,” said John, “ what i;iae ye made o’ your young 
friend “ Ou I she’s safe eneuch,” returned he; “‘the 
best-man and jiffit tlft elder are wi’ her.” 
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f)u looking round the corner of the house, n e now’pcrcciv- 
wlXjiat the bride and her two attendants were close at hand. 
They came at a 5'Kjc/c confer. She •managed licr horse well, 
kept her saddle with great case, and seemed an elegant 
sprightly girl, of twenty-four or thereabouts. Every cap was 
instantly waved in the air, and the bride was saluted with 
three hearty cheers. Old John, well aware of what it behov¬ 
ed him to do, threw off hb broad bonnet, and took the bride 
respectfully from her horse—kissed and welcomed her home. 
" Ye're welcome hame till us, Jeany, my bonny woman," said 
he; “may God bless ye, an’ mak ye just as good an’ as happy 
as I wish ye." It was a beautiful and affecting sight to see 
him leading her toward the home that was now to be her 
fiwii. He held her hand in both his—the wind waved his 
long gray locks—^liis features were lengthened considerably the 
wrong way, and I could perceive a tear glistening on his fur- 
.' owed cheek. 

Ail seemed to know exactly the parts they had to act; but 
every thing came on me like magic, and quite by surprise. 
'1 lie bride now stopped short on the threshold, while the old 
man broke a triangular cake of short-bread over her head, the 
pieces of which he threw about among the 3’oung people. 
These scrambled for them with great violence and eagerness; 
and indeed they seemed always to be most in their clement 
■w’hen any thfng that required strength or activity was pre¬ 
sented. For my part, I could not comprehend what the sud¬ 
den convulsion n.eant, (for in a moment the crowd was mov¬ 
ing like a whirlpof>l, and tumbling over one another in half 
dozens) tiU a little girl, escaping from the vortex, informed 
me that “ they war battling «vha first to get a lijiud o’ the 
bride’s bunn.’’ I was still in the dark, till at length I saw 
thc^ successful candidates pvtesenting their favourites with 
small pieces of thjs mystical qake. One beautiful maid, with 
light locks, blue eyes, and cheeks like tfie vernal rose, came 
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nimbly up to me, called me ftimiliaxly by mj'' name, looked g* 
me with perfect seriousness, and without even a smile on<her 
innocent face, asked mo j/' I was married. I could scarcely 
contain my gravity, while 1 took her by the hand, and an^ 
swered in the negative—“ An' hae ye no gotten a piece o’ 
the bride’s cake?”—“Indeed, my deal-, lam sorry I have 
not.”—“ O, that’s a great shame, that yc hac nae gotten a 
wee bit! I canna bide to sec a stranger guided that gate. 
Here, sir. I’ll gie ye the tae half o’ mine, it will scr’ us 
bmth; an I wad rather want inysel than as civil a gentleman 
that’s a stranger should want.” 

So saying, she took a small piece of cake from her lap, and 
parted it with me, at the same time rolling each of the pieces 
carefully up in a leaf of an old halfpenny ballad; but the whole 
of her demeanour showed the utmost seriousness, and of how 
much import she judged this trivial crumb to be. “ Now,” 
continued she, “ ye maun lay this aneath your head, sir, 
when ye gang to yoxu" bed^ and ye’ll dream about the woman 
ye are to get for your wife. Ye’ll just think yc see her plain> 
ly an’ bodily afore your een ; an’ ye’ll be sac weel acquainted 
wi’ her, that ye’ll ken her again when ye see her, if it war 
amang a thousand. It’s a queer thing, but it’s perfectly 
true; sac ye maun mind no to forget.” 

I promised the most punctual observance of all that she en> 
joined, and added, that I was sure I would dreatn of the love« 
ly giver; that indeed I would be sorry were I to dream of 
any other, as 1 deemed it impossible to dreaWi of so much in« 
nocence and beautyNow mind no to J^-getf rejoined she, 
and skipped lightly away to join her youthful associates. 

As soon as the bride was led into the house, old Nelly, the 
bridegroom’s mother, went aside to see the beast on which 
her daughter-in-law had been Ifrought home; and perceiving 
that it was a mare, she fell a-crying and wringing 'her 
hands.—.! inquire^,’ with some alarm, what was the matter. 
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O dear, sir,’’ returned she, " it’| for the poor hairnic* 
that’ll yet hae to dree this unlucky mischance—Laike-a-day, 
poor WBcfu’ brats! they’ll no lie HI a dry bed for a dozen o’ 
years to come!” 

" Hout! baud your tongue, Nelly," said the best man, “the 
thing’s but a freat a’ thegither. But really we coudna help 
if: the factor’s naig wantit a fore-fit shoe, an’ was licckin like 
a water-craw. If I had ridden five miles to the .smiddy wi’ 
him, it is ten to anc but Jock Anderson wad hae been drunk, 
an' then we wadna hae gotten the bride hame afore twaJl 
o’clwk at night ; sae I thought it was Irctter to let them tak 
(heir chance than spoil sae muckle gotal sport, an’ I e’en set 
her on Wattle Bryden’s pownie. The factor has l)ehaved 
very ill about it, the muckle stoottin gowk ! If I had durst, 
I wad hae' g'ien him a deevil of a thrashin ; but he says, 
' Faith its—that—^yes, indeed—that—lie will send them— 
yes, fitith—it’.s even a —a wew likahed every year.’ ’’ 


CHAP. V. 

As soon as the marriage ceremony was over, all the company 
shook hands with the young couple, and wished them every 
kind of joy and felicity. The rusticity of their benisons 
amused me, and there were several of them that I have 
never, to this day, been able to comprehend. As, for in> 
stance—one wished them ‘^^umpin luck ^d fat weans;’’ 
another, “ a bien rannlebauks, and tight flrnck and rape o’er 
R 2 
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their headsa third gave them “ a routh aurarie and a cIp".; 
nieveand the lasses wished them “ as mony hincy nvSbns 
as the family had fingeri'an’ taes." I took notes of these at 
the time, and many more, and set them down precisely as 
they were spoken; all of them have doubtless meanings at¬ 
tached to them, but these are perhaps the least mystical. 

I expected, now, that we should go quietly to our dinner'; 
but instead of that, they agmn rushed rapidly away towai-ds 
the green, crying out, “ Now for the broose ! now for the 
broose !”—“ The people are unquestionably mad," said I to 
one that stood beside me; “ are they really going to run 
their horses again among such ravines and bogs as these ? 
they must be dissuaded from it." The man informed me 
that the race was now to be on foot; that there were always 
two races—^the first on horseback for the bride’s napkin, and 
the second on foot for the bridegroom’s spurs. I asked him 
how it came that they had thus altered the order of things in 
the appropriation of the prizes, for that the spurs would be 
the fittest for the riders, as the napkin would for the runners. 
He admitte«l this, but could adduce no reason why it was 
otherwise, save that " it was the gude auld gate, and it u’ould 
be a pity to alter it.” He likewise informed me, that it was 
customary for some to run on the bride’s part, and some on 
the bridegroom’s; and that it was looked on as a great hon¬ 
our to the country, or connexions of either party, to bear the 
broose away from the other. Accordingly, on our way to the 
race-ground, the bridegroom was recruiting hard for runners 
on his part, and, by the time we reached^ the starting-place, 
had gained the consent of five. One now asked the best-man 
why he was not recruiting in behalf of the bride. " Never 
mind,” said he; “ do ye strip an* mak ready—I’ll find them 
<on the bride’s part that will do a’ the turn." It was instont- 
ly rumoured around, that he ,bad brought one all the way 
from Liddesdale to"emry the jwiae away on the bride’s part. 
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V'd that he was the best runner on all the Border side. The 
runPers, that were all so brisk of late, were now struck 
dumb; and I marked them going* one by one, eyeing the 
stronger with a jealous curiosity, and measuring him with 
their eyes from head to foot.—No, not one of them would 
venture to take the field against him I—“ they war only 
—they never intendit to rin—they war just jaunderiii 
wi’ the bridegroom for fun.”—“ Come, fling aff your claes. 
Hobby, an’ let them see that ye’re ready for them,” said the 
best-man. The stranger obeyed—he was a tall, slender, and 
handsome youth, with brown hair, prominent features, and a 
ruddy complexion.—“ Come, lads," said the best-man, 
“ Hobby canna stand wanting his claes; if nane of ye are 
ready to start with him in twa minutes, he shall rin the 
cf)Ui'sc hiniscl, and then I think the folk o’ this country are 
shamed for ever,”—“ No sae fast,” said a little funny-looking 
fellow, who instantly began to strip off his stockings and 
shoes; “ no sac fiist, lad; he may won, but he sauna won 
untried.” A committee was instantly formed apart, where it 
Wits soon agreed, that all the good runners there should, with 
one accord, start against this stranger; for that, “ if naebody 
ran but Tam the tailor, tl»cy wad be a’ shamed thegither, for 
Tam wad never come within astane-clod o' him.”—“ Hout, ay 
—that’s something like yoursels, callants,” said old John; “ try 
him—he’s but a saft feckless-like chiel; I think ye needna be 
sae feared for him.”—“ It is a’ ye ken,” said another; “ do nae 
ye see that he’s lingit like a grew—and he’ll rin like ane;—they 
say he rins faster %han a horse can gallop.”—“ I’ll try him on 
my Cameronian whenever he likes,” said Abcrlosk; “ him that 
beats a Cameronian has but apother to beat.” 

In half a minute after this, seven athletic youths were 
standing in a row stripped, and panting for the race; and I 
could note, by the paleness of their facet, how anxious they 
were about the r^ult-.^^ wve Aedido' Aberlosk, on whom 
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the whisky had made some impression, and who seemed opty 
intent on making fun.* At the distance of 500 yards jiAere 
was a man placed, wh«m they denominated Ihe stoop, and 
who had his hat raised on the end of his staff, lest another 
might be mistaken for him. Around this stoop they were to 
run, and return to the starting-place, making in all a heat of 
only 1000 yards, which I was told is the customary length'vf 
a race all over that country. They took all hold of one anoth> 
cr's hands—the best-man adjustctl the line in which they 
stooil, and then gave the word as follows, with considerable 
pauses between : Once — Ttvice — Thrice ,—and off they flew 
like lightning, in the most beautiful style I ever beheld. 
The ground was rough and unequal, but there was no res¬ 
traint or management practised; every one set out on full 
speed from the very first. The Borderer took the lead, and 
had soon distanced them a considerable space—all save Abcr- 
losk, who kept close at his side, straining and twisting his 
face in a most tremendous manner: at length he got rather 
before him, but it was an overstretch—^Acdic fell flat on his 
face, nor did he offer to rise, but lay still on the s{)ot, 
puffing and swearing against the champion of Liddes<lalc. 

Hobby cleared the stoop first by about twenty yards 
the rest turned in such a group that I could not discern in 
what order, but they were all obliged to turn it to the right, 
or what they called “ sun-ways-about," on paili of losing the 
race. The generality of the “ weddingers" were now quite 
silent, and looked very blank when they saw this stranger 
still keeping so far a-head. Aberlosk triedf^ to make them all 
fell one by one, by creeping in before them as they passed; 
and at length laid hold of t^e hindmost by the foot, and 
brought him down. 

By this time two of the Borderer’s acquaintances had run 
down the green to meet him, and encourage him on. “ Vifeel 
done. Hobby!” Ihey'wcrc shouting: " Wcel done, Hobby! 
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A-Liddesdalc for ever!—Let them lick at that!—Let the 
Iwnty-necks crack now !—Wcel done, flobby !”—I really felt 
as mu^ interested about the issue, gt this time, as it was 
possible for any of the adverse parties to be. The enthusiasm 
seeme<l contagious; for though I knew not one aide from the 
other, yet was I running among tl»e rest, and shouting as 
^tJs^Tlid. A sort of half-animated murmur now began to 
spread, and gained ground every moment. A little gruff 
Cossack-looking peasant came running near with a peculiar 
wildness in his looks, and accosted one of the men that were 
cheering Hobby. “ Dinna be just sae loud an’ ye like, 
Willie Beattie; dinna mak nac mair din than just what’s 
needfu'. Will o’ Bellendine! baud till him, sir, or it’s day 
wi’ us ! Hie, WiU, if ever yc ran i’ your life !—By Jehu, sir, 
ye’re winning every third step !—He has him dead! he has 
him dead!" The murmur, which had increased like the 
rushing of many waters, now terminated in a frantic shout. 
Hubby had strained too hard at first, in order to turn the 
stofjp before Aberlosk, who never intended turning it at all— 
the other youth was indeed fast gaining on him, and I saw 
his lips growing pale, and his knees plaiting as if unable to 
bear his weight—^his breath was quite cxhaustc«l, and though 
within twenty yards of the stoop. Will beg^n to shoulder by 
him. So anxious was Hobby now to keep his giound, that 
his body pressed onward faster than his feet could keep up 
with it, and his face, in consequence; came deliberately 
against the earth,—he could not he said to fall, for he just 
ran on till he coulA get no ferthcr for something that stopped 
him. Will o’ Bellendine won the broose amid clamours <ff 
applause, which he seemed fuljy to appreciate—the rest were 
over Hobby in a moment; and if it had not been for the 
wayward freaks of Aberlosk, this redoubted champion would 
fitirfy have won tlm mell. 

The lad that Aedie overthrew, in ttfe iiiidst of his career. 
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was very angry with him on account of the outrage— 
Aedie cared for no naan's anger. “ The man’s mad,”/ said 
lie; “ wad ye attcmpt,^o strive wi’ the champion of Liddes- 
dale ?—Hout, hout! baud your tongue; ye’re muckle better 
as ye are. I sail tak the half o’ the mell wi’ ye.” 

On our return to the house, I was anxious to learn some¬ 
thing of .Aedie, who seemed to be a very singular charactJ- 
Upon applying to a farmer of his acquaintance, I was told a 
number of curious and extravagant stories of him, one or 
two of which I shall insert here, as I profess to be giving an« 
ecdotes of the country life. 

He once quarrelled with another farmer on the highway, 
who, getting into a furious rage, rode at Aedie to knock him 
down. Aedie, who was on toot, fled with all his might to 
the top of a large dunghill for shelter, w'hcre, getting hold of 
a graip (a three-pronged fork used in agriculture), he attack¬ 
ed his adversary with such an overflow of dung, that his 
horse took fright, and in spite of all he could do, ran clear off 
with him, and left Aedie master of the field. The farmer, in 
high wrath, sent him a challenge to fight with pistols, in a 
place called Selkith Hope, early in the morning. This is an 
extremely wild, steep, and narrow glen. Aedie attended, 
but kept high up on the hill; and when his enemy reached 
the narrowest part of the Hope, began the attack by rolling 
great stones at him down from the mountain. Nothing 
could be more appalling than this—the farmer and his horse 
were both alike terrified, and, as Aedie expressed it, “ he set 
them baith back the gate they cam, as thdlr heads had been 
a-lowe." 

Another time, in that sanve Hope of Selkith, he met a 
stranger, whom he mistook for another man called Jamie 
Sword; and because the man denied that he was Jamie 
Sword, Aedie fiutened a quarrel on him, insisting on him 
wther being Jamie Sword, or'giving some proofe to the con- 
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trary. It was very impudent in him, he said, to give any 
man the lie, when he could produce no*evidencc of his being 
wrong. ^ The man gave him his word^hat he was not Jamie 
Sword. “ O, but that’s naething,” said Aedie, “ I give you 
■nsy 'h'ord that you are, and I think my wonl's as good as 
yours ony day." Finally, he told the man, that if he 
..^Uyjlcr’not acknowledge that he was wrong, and confess that 
he was Jamie Sword, he would fight him.—He did so, and 
got himself severely thrashed. 

The ibllowing is a copy of a letter, written by Aedie to a 
great (>cmnage, dated Aberlosk, May 27 th, 1806 .* 

“ To George live Third, London.” 

Ds/tR Sir,—I went thirty miles on foot yesterday to pay 
your taxes, and, after all, the bodies would not take them, 
saying, that I was too late, and that they must now be recov¬ 
ered, with expenses, by regular course of law. I thought if 
your Majesty was like me, money would never come wrong 
to you, although it were a few days too late ; so I enclose you 
£27 io notes, and half-a-guinea, which is the amount of 
what they charge me for last year, and fourpence halfpenny 
over. You must send me a receipt when the coach comes 
back, else they will not believe that I have paid you. 

Direct to the care of Andrew Wilson, butcher in Hawick. 

I am, dear SiP, your most humble servant. A*** B**** 
To the King. 

P. S.—This way‘of taxing the farmers will never do; you 
will see the upshot." 


* Should the teadci imi^uie that this curious epistle is a mere coinage 
of my cwn, I can assure him, from undoubted authority, that both Aedie 
and his letter art futhfuh transcripts hym real and^xi/Iing oriffinalv. 


7 
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It has been reported over all that country, that this letter 
reached its destination, and that a receipt was returned in 
due course of post; the truth is (and, for the jc^’s sake, 
it is a great pity it should have been so), that the singularity 
of the address caused some friends to open the letter, and 
turn it, with the money, to the owner; but not before they 
had taken a copy of it, from which the above is exac?J^*S®a*. 
scriixid. 


COUNTRY DREAMS AND APPARITIONS. 


No II. 

CONNEL OF DEE. 

I. 

CoxNEL went out by a blink of the moon 
To his light little bower in the doane; 

He thought they had gi’en him his supper owr soon. 
And that still it was Irnig until e’en# 

Oh ! the air was so sweet, and the sky so serene. 
And so high his soft languishment grcw~ 

That visions of liappiness danced (fcT his mind; 

He longed to leave parent and sisters behind ; 

For he thought that his Maker to him was imkiud. 
For that high were his merits ho knew. 

II. 

Sooth, Connel was halesome, and stalwart to see,* 
The bloonf of feyir ;^dith he wore; 
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But the Hrk of displeasure hang' over his breo, 

Nac glisk of contentment it bore, 

fta. lang'd for a wife with a ma^en and store ; 

He grevit' in idless to lie, 

^ar from his cottage he wished to remove, 

To V. assail and Tvaik, and unchided to rove, 
^Htmt^beik in the cordial transports of love 
All under a kindlier sky. 

HI. 

Tt eel was the fa’ of that gloaming to view ! 

I'hc day-lighte crap laigli on the doon, 

A nd left its pale borders abeigh on the blue, 

'I'o mix wi’ the beams of the moon. 

I'he liil! \:’.iig its skaddaw the grcinwud alioon. 
The houf of the bodyng Benshcc ; 

Slow o’er him \i'cre sailing the cloudlets of June, 
The hectic began his wild airel to tunc. 

Ami oig on the wyndc with anc eirysoine croon. 
Away on the breeze of the Dee! 

IV. 

With haffat on lufc poor Connel lay lorn ! 

He languishit for muckle and mair! 

His bed of greine hether he eynit to scorn. 

The bygan^ he doughtna wcel bear! 

Atoiir him the greine leife was fannyng the air. 

In noiseless and flyclitcriug play ; 

The hush of the water fell saft on his ear. 

And he fand as gin sleep, wi’ her gairics, war near, 
Wi’ her freaks And her ferlic| and phantoms of fear. 
But he eideljjly wysit her away. 

V. 

Shhrt time had he sped in that sellible strife 
Ere he saw a young maid/n stand by, 

VoL. II. S 
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Who seem’d in the bloom and the bell of her life; 

He wist not that anc was sae nigh 1 
Tint sjic sweet was her look, and sae saft was her^fiV. 
That his heart n'as all quaking with love; 

And then there M'as kythin a dimple sae sly. 

At play on her cheek, of the moss-rose’s dye. 

That kindled the heart of poor Connei on high 
With ravishment deadlyc to prove. 

VI. 

He deemed her a beautifull spirit of night. 

And eiry w.xs he to assay ; 

But he found she was mortal with thrilling deligh;. 

For her breath was like zephyr of May ; 

Her eye was the dew-bell, the beam of the day. 

And her arm it was .softer than silk ; 

Her hand was so wann, and her lip was so red. 

Her .slim taper waiste so cnchautingly made ! 

And some beauties moreover that cannot l)e sai<l—• 

Of bosom far whiter than mUk! 

VII. 

Poor Coimcl was reaved of all iwwer and of .speech. 

His frame grew all powerless and weak ; 

He neither could stir, nor caress her, nor flccch. 

He tremblctl, but word couldna speak ! 

But Qf, when his lips touched her soft rosy cheek. 
The channels of feeling ran dry. 

He found that like emmets his life-blood it crept. 

His liths turned as limber as dud that is steeped. 

He streekit his limb-s, and he moaned and he wept; 
And for love he was just gaun to die. ‘ 

VIII. 

The damsel beheld, and she raised him so kind. 

And she said, “ bTautifiil swrin. 
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Take heart till I tell you the hark of my miud. 

I’m weary of lyiug my lane; 

I and lands, and il<y;kg of my aiii. 

But want ship my gillour to share; 

(jiBinaii that is hale^ the hai't on the hill. 

As staij|i,.and jw kiinf, is the niaii to niy will, 
JSHnniiis slept on thc^tcathcr and tlrank of the rill. 
And, like you, gentle, amorous, and fair. 

\ IX. 


1 otten hac heard, that like you there was nano, 

■Vi)d I aince gat a glisk of thy face ; 

Vow far have I ridden, and far hiivc I gane. 

In hopes thou M'ilt nurice the grace, 
i'o make me thy ain—O come to my embrace! 
For 1 hi' c thee us dear as my life ! 

I’ll make thee a laird of the booumost dcgi'ce, 

Mv castles and lands I’ll give freely to thee, 

■j'liough rich and abundant thine own they shall Ite, 
If thou will but make me thy wife. 


X. 

(Jh ! never was man sae delighted and fain! 

He bowed a consent to her will. 

Kind Providence thankit again and again ; 

And 'gan to disjday his rude skill 
In leifu’ endciu'incnt, and thought it nac ill 
To kiss the sweet lips of the fair. 

And press her to lie, in that gloamin sac still, 

Adon ii by his side in the howc of the hill. 

For the water flowed sweet, and the sound of the rill 
Would so<)di every sorrdw and care. 


XI. 

X#—she w^iiSHie by the side of a man 
Till jjie'rites ef the marr^e were bye. 
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Away tliey liae sped; but soon Cmindi b^an, 

['or liis lieart it was worn to a sigb^ 

'I'o fondle, and simper, and look in her eyr. 

Oh ! direful to bear was his wound} •* 

When on licr fair neck fell hk fing'ers'Cae dun—>■ 

It strak thro’ his heart like the shot pf a giui t 
He felt as the sand of exktence werelrun. 

He trembled, and fell to the ground. 

XII. 

O, Connel, dear Connel, be patient a while ? 

These wounds of thy bos(»aa will lieal. 

And thou with thy lore may'st walk many a mile 
Nor trausjmrt nor passion once feel. 

Thy spirits once broke on electcriek wheel. 

Cool reason her empire shall gain ; 

And haply, re|)cntance in dowy array. 

And laithly disgust may arise in thy way, 
Encuinb'ring the night, and o’ercasting the day. 
And turn all those- pleasures to pain. 

XIII. 

The mansimi is gained, and tlte bridal is past. 

And the transports of wedlock prevail ; 

The lot of poor Connel the shcplierd is cast 
Mid pleiisures that never can foil; 

"I’lie balms of Arabia sweeten the gale, 

’I'lic tables for ever are spread 
IVith damask, and viands, and heart-cheering wine. 
Their splendour and elegance fully combine. 

His lawns they are am{de, bis bride is divine. 

And of goud-fringed silk Ik hk bed. 

XIV. 

'I'lie transports of love gave rapture, and flew*; 

The banquet soon tated and Moyed; 
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Nac mair they delighted, nae langer were new. 

They could not Ijc ever enjoyed ! 
Hc*i®rt-i«- 4 Hiihosom a hithomlcss Foid, 

A yearning to be free ; 
all that voluptuous sickening store. 

The wm^iirttat he dranlc and the robes that he wore, 
j lM iltct of milk had Righted him more 
Afar on the hills of the Dee. 

\xv. 

O oft liad lie sat by the clear springing well, 

A ii(i dined from his wallet full fain ! 

Then sweet was the scent of the blue heather bell, 

Aii.i free was his Inisom of jiain; 

The Uiverocl., was lost in the lift, but her strain 
C ame trilling so sweetly from far. 

To rapture the boor he would wholly resign. 

He aoiihl listen, and watch, till he saw her decline, 
Anil till' nil’s yellow beam on her dapplcil breast shine, 
i.ike sonic little musical star. 


xvr. 

And then he wail lay his blue lioniiet aside, 

And turn his rapt eyes to the heaven. 

And bless his kind Maker \iho all did provide. 

And beg that he might be forgiven. 

For his sins ivere like crimson !—all bent and uneven 
The path he had wilsoincly trode ! 

Then who the delight of his bosom could tell ? 

O sweet was that meal by his pure mountain well ; 
And sweet was its water he drank from the shell. 
And iicacefu^<his moorlamf abode. 

XVII. 

‘^But MOW was h^^aved and babbled outright. 

By gossJIfSm endless array, 

S 2 
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WliO thought not of'sin, nor of Satan aright. 

Nor the dangers that mankind belay; 

Who joked about heaven, and scorned to vnajL™ 

And gloried in that was a shame. / 

() Connel u'as troulded at thinp thaj^ befel! 

So different from scenes he had onceji'loyed so wk', 1 . 
lie decin’t he was placed on the co^jines of Hell, 

And fand like the saur of its flame! 

XVIIl/ 

Of bonds and of law-suite he still was in doubt, 

Aud old debts coming duo every day; 

And a thousand odd things he kend naething about 
Kept him in continued dismay. 

At board he was awkward, nor wist wliat to say. 

Nor what his new honours became ; 

His guests they wad mimic and laugh in their slieve. 

He blushed, and he faultered, aud scarce dought believe 
That men were so base as to smile aud deceive ; 

Or eynied of him to make game! 

XIX. 

Still franker and freer hU gossipjjers grew, 

Aud preyed upon him and his dame ; 

Their jests anti their language to Connel were new. 

It was slander, and cursing, and shame ! 

He groaned in his heart, and he thought them to blame 
For revel anti rout without end ; 

He saw himself dcstinctl to pam])er and feed 
A race whom he hated, a profligate breed, 

Tlte scum of existence to vengeance decreed f 
Who laughed at their God and the’ '^friend. 

XX. * 

He saw that in wickedness all did delight,' 

And he kendua what leng^i it might“bear ; 
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They drew him to evil by day and by nigrht^ 

To scenes that he trembled to shafe! 

His '-or.ctMit grew sick and his hfad it grew sair. 
And he thiHtght what he dared not to tell 
JSk; thought of the ttw distant hills of the Dee ! 

Of his i^Aisi^nd his Mieese, and his lair on the lea f 
.OT'the laverock that Mimg on the heaven’s ce-bree. 
His prayer and Vjs clear mountain %rell! 

XXI. 

ir 

H is breast he durst sparingly trust wi’ the thought, 
Ol’ llic virtuous days that were fled! 

Yef. still his kind lady he loved as he ought. 

Or soon from that scene he had fled. 

It now was but rarely she honoui'ed his bed—- 
’Twas mfKlcsty, heightening her charms ! 

A delicate feeling that man cannot ween! 

O heaven !—-each night from his side she had been— 

He found it at lejigth--Nay he saw’t with his cen. 

She slept in a paramour’s arms!!! 

xxn. 

If was the last pang that the spirit could bear! 

Destruction and death was the meed. 

For forfeited vows there was nought too severe ; 

F.vcli conscience applaudetl the deed. 

His mind was decided, her doom was decreed ; 

He led her to chamber apart 
To give her to know, of his wrongs he had sense; 

To chide and upbraid her in language intense 
And kill her, at least, for her heinous offence— 

A crime aV which demons would start! 

XXIII. 

With grievo^reproaches, in agonized zeal, 
Sternjtdnnel his lecture Ifegan, 
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He mentioned her crime!——She turned on her heel, 

And her mirth to extremity ran. 

“ Wliy that was the fashion!—no sensible — 

Could e’er of such freedom complain. 

What was it to him ? there were maid ins enow 
Of the loveliest forms, and the lovelie^ hue, 

Who blithely would be his companioi^sj he knew, 

If he wearied of lying his lane.” 

XXIV. 

How Coiincl was shocked!—but his fury still rose. 

He sliivcred from toe to the crown ! 

His hair stood like heath on the immutain that grows. 

And each hair had a life of its own! 

“ O thou most” . -But whereto his passion had down 

No man to this day can declare. 

For his dame, with a frown, laid her hand on his mouth. 
That hand once as sweet as the breeze of the south ! 

That hand that gave pleasures and honotirs and routh. 

And she said, with a dignified air, 

XXV. 

“ Peace booby! if life thou regardest beware, 

I have hiwl some fair husbands ere no\v; 

They wooed, and they flattered, they sighed iind they sware. 
At length they grew irksome like you. 

Come hither one moment, a sight I will show 
'Phat will teacli thee some breeding and grace.” 

She opened a door, and there Connel beheld 
A sight that to trembling his spirit impelled, 

A man standing chained, who nor ’plained, nor rebelled. 
And that man had a sorrowful face. ^ 

XXVI. 

Down creaked a trap>door, on whi(;h he was ^ 'aced. 

Right softly and slowly it fell; 
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And the man seemed in terror, and strangely amazed. 
But why Connel coidd not then tel). 

He he sunk as the vice did impel; 

At length, far downward he drew, 
iJiud Lord! In a trhtf, with the pull of a string, 

A jKiir ofj'Jwatfl sliearsVlike the thtmdcr-bolt’s wing, 
fame snap on his necil with a terrible spring. 

And severed it nmly in two. 

^XXVII. 

,\<lown fell the body—the head lay in sight. 

Till- lips in a moment grew wan; 

The temple just quivered, the eye it grew white. 

And upwanl the purple threads span ! 

'J'he dark crooked streamlets along the boards ran. 
Thin j)ipings of reek could be seen ; 

Poor Connel tvas blindc<l, his lugs how they sung! 

He liHjkctl once again, and he saw like the tongue, 
I'liat motionless out 'twixt the livid lips huug. 

Then mirkuess set over his een. 

XXVIH. 

He iurne<l and he dashed his fair lady aside; 

And off like the lightning he broke. 

By staircase and gallery, with horrified stride. 

He turned not, he staid not, nor spoke; 

The iron-spilced court-gate he could not unlock 
His haste was beyond that of man ; ' 

He stopp’d not to rap, and he staid not to call. 

With rani-race he cleared at a bensil the wall. 

And headlong beyond got a grieveous fall. 

But he rose, vnd he ran, ahd he ran! 

J XXIX. 

As s^g of the^tfiest, when fraudftilly coiled. 

And m^ed up in barn for ^ prey. 
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Sees his dappled comrades dishonoured and soiled 
In their blood, on some festival day 
Bursts all interrenti(>n, and hies him away/< 

Like the wind over holt over lea; 

So Connel pressed on, all encumbraro!e he threw. 

Over height, over hollow, he lesscne/l to view,- 
It may not be said that he ran, for f e flew. 

Straight on for the hills of th?- ijee. 

XXX. 

The contrair of all other runners in life. 

His swiftness increased !is he flew, 

But be it remembered, he ran from a wife. 

And a trap-door that sunk on a screw. 

His prowess he felt and decidedly knew. 

So much did his swiftness excel. 

That he skimm’d the wild paths like a thing of the mind, 
And the stour from each footstep was seen on the wind, 
Distinct by itself for a furlong Iwhiiid, 

Before that i,t mingled or fell. 

XXXI. 

He came to a hill, the ascent it was steep. 

And much did he fear for his breath ; 

He halted, he ventured behind him to peep. 

The sight Avas a vision of death ! 

Hij wife and her paramours came on the path. 

Well mountctl with devilish speed; 

O Connel, jxkw Connel, thy hope is a wreck! 

Sir, run for thy life, without stumble or check. 

It is thy only stake, the last chance for thy neck. 

Strain Connel, or death is thy mee<l; 

XXXII. 

O wend to the right, to the woodland betada; 

Gain that, and yet safe thou may’st be; 
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How fast they are gaining!—O stretch to the brake ! 
Poor Coiinel, ’tis over witli thee ! 

In the breath of the horses, his y^ow locks flee. 

The voice onlm wife’s in the van: 

5^011 that was not n^ful to heighten his fears. 

He sjuaiidi-^’iit busses, he dashed thro’ the brccrs. 

For he thought of theyap-door and d-^blc sheers, 

And he cried to h\ God, suid he r.aii. 

xxxiir. 

Tliro’ gallwood and brainble he floundered amain, 

Ni* bar liis advancement could stay; 
iho’ heels-o’er-bead whirled again and again. 

Still faster he gained on his way. 

This moment on swinging bough powerless he laj', 
The ;ic.rt he was flying along; 

So lightly he scarce made the green leaf to quake, 
inij)etuous he splashed thro’ the bog and the lake, 

! !c rainbowed the hawthorn, he needled the brake. 

With power supernaturally strong. 

XXXIV. 

1 he riders are foiled, and far liigging behind. 

Poor Conncl has leisure to pray. 

He hears their dread voices around on the wind. 

Still farther and farther away 
" O Thou who sit’st throned o’er the fields of the day 
Have pity this once upon me. 

Deliver from those that are hunting my life. 

From traps of thewidted that round me arc rife. 

And O, above all, from the rage of a wife. 

And guide to the hills of ftie Dee. 

XXXV. 

And,if ever I gt^amblc at Providence more. 

Or scoijy uly owa mountaii^ of heath; 
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If ever I yearn for that sin-breeding ore. 

Or shape to compiaining a breath. 

Then may I be nip^ with the scissars of^eath,”— 

No farther could Connel proceed,. 

He thought of the snap that he saw in the nook. 

Of the tongue that came out, and h’le temple-thct^hook, 
Of the blood and the reek, and the deadening look ; 

He lifted his bonnet and fled.s^ 

xxxvi. 

He wandered and wandered thro’ W'oodlands of gloom, 
And sorely he sobbed and he wept ; 

At cherk of the pyat, or bee’s passing boomb, 

He started, he listened, he leaped. 

With eye and with ear a strick guardship he kept; 

No scene could his sorrows beguile. 

At length he stood lone by the side of the Dee, 

11 was placid and deep and as broad as a sea; 

O could he get over, how safe he might be. 

And gain his own mountains the while. 

XXXVII. 

'Twas dangerous to turn, but proceeding u'as worse. 

For the country grew open and bare. 

No forest appeared, neither broomwood nor gorse, 

Nor furze that would shelter a hare. 

Ah ! could he get over how safe he might fare, 

At length he resolved to try. 

At worst, ’twas but drowning, and what was a life 
Ck)mpared to confinement in sin and in strife. 

Beside a trap-door, and a scandalous wife ? 

’Twas nothing, he'd swim, or he’d die. 

XXXVIII. 

Ah ! he could not swim, and was loath to tvwign 
This life for a World unknown 
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For he had been sinning, and miserj^ condign 
Would sure be his portion alone. 

Hon- s\r(v'*ly the sun on the gr^n mountain shone! 
And the flor|is they were resting in peace, 
l)r bleating along on each parallel path ; 

The lan-.'ijirtliey wero skipjnng on fringe of the heath. 
Hi or different might kythc the lone vallies of death. 
And chcerfuhiesV .evermore cease. 

XXXIX. 

'.11 wistfid he stood on the brink of the ])ool. 

And dropt on its surfticc the (ear; 

He started at something that boded him dool. 

And his mouth fell wide open with fear, 

'I'he tramjtlc of gtdlopjters fell on his ear, 

Oiu. look was too much for his eye, 

For there wtis his wife, and her ptirainours twain. 

With whi]i and with sjmr coining over the plain, 
li.'iit forward, revengeful, they gallopjied amain. 

They hasten, they (juicken, they fly! 

XL. 

Short time wtis there now to deliberate, i ween. 

And shortly did Connel decree ; 

He shut up his mouth, and he closed bis cen. 

And he pointed his arms like a V, 

And like a scared otter, he dived in the Dee, 

His heels jHiinted up to the sky; 

Like bolt from the firmament tlownvvard he bears, 
The still litjuid element startled tiprears. 

It bubbled and bullered and roared in his cars. 

Like thunder that galloVs on high. 

; XLI. 

lie soon four I the symptoms of drowning begin. 

And i^..inful the feeling l^ sure, 

V .L. II. T 
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For Ills breatli it gaed out, and the water gaed in. 

Witli dniinble and niudu art ini])urfl ; 

It « :is most un])IeasaK.t, and hard to endure, 

And be struggled its inroads to wear ; 

Hut it ruslied by bis mouth, and it nnslicd hy his nose, 
I,His joints grew iHUiunibed, all liis lin^cTs andtbfs, -■ 
And his cen turned, they neither woufd open nor clos(- 
Aiid he found his de])arture wa'. near, 

XLIl. 

One time lie eaine up, like a porpoise, above. 

He bi’catheil and he, lifted his eye. 

It was the lust glauee of the land of his love. 

Of the world, and the beautiful sky; 

How bright IooIuhI the sun from his window on higli 
Through furs of the light golden grain ! 

O Connel was sad, but he thought with a sigh, 

I’hal far above yon jieaceful vales of the sky. 

In bowers of the morning he shortly might lie. 

Though very unlike it just then. 

XLIH. 

He sunk to the bottom, no more he arose. 

The waters for ever his body enelose ; 

The horse-mussel clasped on his lingers and tees, 

All passive he sritfered the scathe. 

But O there was one thing his heart could not bn.Hik, 
Even in his last struggles, his spirit it shook. 

The eels, with their cursed eijuii'ocal liMik, 

Redoidiled the hori'ors of death. 

O aj’e since the time that he was but a bairn. 

When catching his trouts in the Cluny, f Gairn, 

At sight of an eel he would shudder and darn - 
It almost deprived him of b'‘eath. 
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XLIV. 

He (lied, but be timiid tliat Ik; never would 1)C 
So dead to all feeliiis;' and smarts 
No, not tliougb bis tlesli were consuined in the Dee, 
Hut that eels woidd sonic horror impart, 
ith al;''»4ber fishes be yielded to mart. 

Resistance lu'eame not the dead ; 

The minnow, rrith jpi-bet s.ae i>'ouden and liran, 

The siller-ribbed perch, and the indolent craw, 
viid the ravenous g-cd, rvifb his teeth like a saw. 

Came all on poor Connel (o feed. 

XLV. 

I'licy rave aad they rugged, he cared not a jpeal. 
Though they preyed on his vitals alone; 

Hut, lord ' when he felt (he cold nose of an eel, 

A (piaking seized every bone ; 

Their sbd slimy forms lay his bosom upon. 

His mouth that was ope, they came near; 
t ' '■ iruddled his loins, and they bored thro' his .side, 
f iiey warped all his bowels alsmt on tlie tide, 

* to.- Miapt him on plaia- he no longer would bide. 

It was more than a dead m:ui cotdd liear ! 

» * » » 

XLVI. 

Young Conn?] wa.s missed, and his mother was s:id. 
But Ids sisters consoled her mind ; 

A tid said, he wtis wooing some favourite maid. 

For Connel w.a8 amorous and kind. 

Ah ! little, weened they that their Connel reclined 
On a couch that was lotlifitl to see ! 

‘Twas mud!—.and the w.atcr-bells o’er him did heave, 
The lampre 5 's p,assed thro’ him without law or leave, 
Aftd windowed his frame like a riddle or sieve, 

At !• in the deeps of tlii Dec! 
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XLVII. 

It was but a night, and a midsummer night. 

And next morning when rose the red sun. 

His sisters in haste tlieir fair bodies bedight. 

And, ere the day’s work was begun. 

They sought for their Connel, for they werfflindone 
If ought should theii' brother befall: 

And first they went straight to the Ixiwcr in the dean. 
For there he of late had been frequently seen ; 

For nature he loved, and her evening scene. 

To him was the dearest of all. 

XLVIII. 

And when within view of his bowrak they came. 

It lay in the skaddow so still. 

They lift up their voices and called his name. 

And their forms they shone white on the hill j 
When trow you that hallo so erlich and shrill 
Arose from those maids on the heath ? 

It was just as poor Connel most jmignant did feel. 

As reptiles he lovetl not of him m;idc a meal. 

Just when the misleercd and unmannerly eel 
Waked him from the slumbers of death. 

XLIX. 

He opened his eyes, and with wonder beheld “ 

The sky and theJiills once again ; 

But still he was haunted, for over the field 
Two females came running amain. 

No form but his spouse’s remained on his brain ; 
His sisters to see him WQrc glad ; 

But he started bolt upright in horror and fear. 

He deem’t that his wife and her minions were near. 
He flung olf his plaid, and he fled like a deer. 

And they thought their poor brother was nulJ- 
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L. 

He ’scaped; but lie baited on top of^lie rock ; 

And bis wonder and jdeasure stiy jrrew ; 

For bis clotbes were not wet, and bis skin \ras unbroke. 
But be sr,arcc could ladievc it was true 
Tiiaf no aejs were within ; and too strictly be knew 
He was married and buckled for life. 

It Could not be a dre.!:;!!; for be slept, and awoke; 

\\ as drunken, and sober ; bad siin^', and bad spoke ; 

F r niontbs and for days be bad draiiifeil in the yoke 
With an unconscientious wife. 

LI. 

*^1' wever it was, be was .sure be iras fbeic. 

On (lis own native cliffs of the Dee. 

» inn er before looked a morning' so fair. 

Or the snii-'ieam so sweet on the lea ! 

1 be .sonitof the inerl from her old liawtborn tree, 

\iid the blackbird’s nielodiou' lay, 

Al ' Miiiiided to him like an aiitbeni of love, 

' .ecu' ibal the spirit of nature did none, 

A kind little hymn to tbeir Maker above. 

Who ^ave tbeni the Iwanties of da_v. 

LII. 

So deep the iitipression was stamped on bis brain. 

The imace w.as never defaced ; 

Wbeue’er be .saw riders that "allopped amain. 

He darned in some bush till they passed. 

At kirk or at market .sharp i^lances be cast, 

Lest hajily bis wife miglij be there; 

And once, when the li(|uor b.ad kiinlled bis ee. 

It never was known who or what be did set', 

Birt be made a miraculous flight from Dundee, 

The inoment’he enteret^ the fair. • 

T 2 
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LIU. 

But never again was I'lis Iwsoin estranged. 

From his simple ami,primitive fare; 

No longer his wishes or ap])etitc ranged 
With the gay and voluptuous to share, 
lie viewed every luxury of life as a snare; 

He drank of his pure mountain spring ; 

He watched all tlic flowers of the wild as they sprung 
He blessed his sweet laverock, like fairy that sung. 
Aloft on the hem of the morning cloud hung, 
l.ight fanning its down with her wing. 

LIV. 

And oft on the shelve of the rock he reclined. 

Light carolling humoursomc rhyme. 

Of his midsummer dream, of his feelings refined. 

Or some song of the go<Kl olden time. 

And even in age was his spirit in prime. 

Still reverenced on Dee is his name ! 

His wishes M'cre few, his enjoyments were rife. 

He loved and he cherished each thing that had life. 
With two small exceptions, an cel and a wife. 

Whose commerce he dreaded the same. 
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COUNTRY DREAMS AND •APPARITIONS. 

No III. 

THE WIFE OF LOCHMABEN. 

N OT many years ago, there lived in the ancient royal borouglj 
■ f I.ocliniaben, an amiable and gwxl Christian M'onian, the 
wife if a blacksmith, named James Neil, whose death gave 
rise t ‘ .. singularly romantic story, and finally to a criminal 
ti'al at the Circuit-Court of Dumfries. The story was re¬ 
lated to me by a strolling gipsy of the town of Lochmaben, 
nearly as follows : 

riic smith’s wife had been for several years in a state of 
great bodily suffering and debility, which she bore with all 
rc'ignation, .and even cheerfulness, although during the 
pe'iod of her illness, she hatl been utterly neglected by her 
linsli.iod, who was of a loose profligate character, and in 
c'i'i’v tiling the reverse of his wife. Her hours were however 
gr' ul\ i liceretl by the company of a neighbouring widow, of 
the same devout and religious cast of mind with herself. 
These two spent most of their time together, taking great 
delight in each other’s society. The widow attended to all 
her friend’s liule wants, and often watched by her Ited a good 
part of the night, reading to her out of the Bible and other 
religious books, and giving every instance of disinterested 
kindness and attention. 

f 

The gallant blacksmith was all this while consoling him¬ 
self in the company of another jolly buxom quean, of the 
tinker breed, who lived in an Apartment under the same roof 
with him and his sjM)use. He seldom visited the latter ; but, 
on pretence of not disturbing her, both boarded and lodged 
with his swarthy Egyptian. Neverthqjess, whenever the two 
devout friends said their evening prayers, the blacksmith was 
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not forgotten, but every blessing besought to rest on his 
heail. 

One morning, when ^bc widow came in al)out the usual 
hour, to visit her friend, she found, to her utter astonishment, 
that she m’Us gone, though she had been very ill the preced¬ 
ing night. The bed-clothes were cold, the fire,j*ii the hc.arth 
w:is gone out, and a part of her daily wearing apparel was 
lying at the bed side as usual. 

She instantly ran and informed the smith. But he h.atcd 
this widow, and answered her churlishly, without deigning 
to look up to her, or so much as delaying his work for a 
moment to listen to her narrative. I’hcre he stood, with his 
sleeves rolled uj) to Ins shoulders, pelting away at his hot 
iron, and bidding his informant “ gang to tlie devil, for an 
.auld fraziiig hypocritical jade; an’if shedidna find her praying- 
snivelling crony tiiorc, to seek lier wlicrc she san- her last— 
If she dldna ken n here slie was, how was he to ken ?” 

The M’itlow alarmed the neighbours, .and a general search 
was instantly set on foot; but, before that time, the laxly of 
the lost Moman had been discovered floating- in tin; middle of 
the Loch adjoining the town. Few people paid any attention 
to the unfortunate cireninstancc. They knew, or believed, 
that the woman lived tmhappily and in had terms with her 
husband, and had no doiiI)t that she had drowned herself in a 
fit of despair ; and, imju-esscd with all the hofror that coun¬ 
try jH'ople naturallj have of suicide, they refused her the 
rights of Christian burial. The body was, in consetptciicc, 
early next morning, tied between two dales, and carried out 
to the height, sever.al miles to the westwar<i of the town, 
where it was consigned to a diihonounible grave; being dee]> 
buried precisely in the mareli, or Iwimdary, Iwtwecn the 
lands of two ditlerent proprietors. 

Time p.assed aw ay, and tlicg-ossips of Loclunaben were t cry 
free both w ith the character of tfie dceeiused and her surviving 
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husbandj not forg-ettiuf;: liis jolly Egfvptian. The more prodi- 
yatc part of the inhabitants said, “ tlicy never saw ony g<Kxl 
conic o’ sac nnickle canting an’ praying, an’ singing o’ psalms • 
an’ that for a’ the wjfe’s high pretensions to religions zeal, an’ 
faith, an’ hope, an’ a’ the lave o’t, there she had gicn hcrsel 
uj) to ill'.- deil>at ac smack.” But the more serious partjjC 
tlic community only shook their heads, and said, “alas, it 
was liard kenning fouk frac outward appearances ; for nanc 
wha kctnl that m ife wad hae expectit sic an end as this!” 

Bui the state of the widow’s mind after this horrible ca- 
tast.'ojilic, is m>t to lie dcscrilied. Her confidence in the mer- 
i^y of Heaven was shaken; and she began to doubt of its jus- 
ti<'e. Her faith was stunned, and she felt her heart bewilder¬ 
ed in its rcseiu-ches after truth. For several days she was so 
hardened, that .she dared not fall ou her knees before the 
footstool of divine grace. But after casting all about, and 
finding no other hold or anchor, she again, one evening, in 
full bitterness of heart, kneeled before her Maker, and pour¬ 
ed out her spirit in prayer; begging, that if the tenets she 
held, w ere tenets of error, and disapproven of by the fountain 
of life, she might be forgiven, and directed in the true path 
to Heaven. 

When she had finished, she sat down on her lowly form, 
leaned her face upon both her hands, and wept bitterly, as 
she thought o/l the dismal exit of her beloved friend, with 
whom she had last prayed. As she sat thus, she heanl the foot¬ 
steps of one approaching her, and looking up, she beheld her 
friend ■whoni' she supposed to have been dead and buried, 
standing on the fioor, and looking to her with a face of so 
much mildness and benignity, that the widow, instead of being 
terrified, was rejoiced to see her. The following dialogue 
then passed between them, as nearly as I could gather it from 
the “confused narrative of a stroDing gipsy, who however 
knew all the parties. 
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“ Ciod of mercy preserve as, Mary, is that you.^* Where 
Iiave you lioen ? Wc thought it had been you tliat was found 
drowned iu the L(H‘h.” , 

“ Ami \iho did you think drowned 

“ We thouglit you liud drowned yourself." 

“ Oh, fie ! how could i/ou do juc so much injustice ? Would 
tliat have been ought in confiirmity to the life we twfi have 
led together, and the sweet heavenly conversation wc main¬ 
tained ?” 

“ What eonhl we say? Or wliat could wc think? Thel>est 
arc Kometimes left to themselves. But where have you I'ceu 
Mary ?” 

“ I have been on a journey far away.” 

“ But why did you go away without informing me?” 

“ 1 Wits hurried aw.ay, and had no time.” 

“ But you were so ill, how could ymi go away ?” 

“ I am better now. I ner er was so well iu my' life, no nol 
iu the gayest and happiest hour I ever saw. My husband 
Clued me.” 

“ How did lie cure you ?” 

“ With a bottle.” 

“ Why then did he not inform us? I cannot comprehend 
this. Where have you been, M:u’y ?” 

“ I have Iteen on a journey at a strange jdacc. But you 
<lo not know it, my dear friend. You knmp only the first 
stage at which I rcs.ed on my way, and a cold damp lodging 
it is. It was at a place called the Crane Moor.” 

“ Heaven defend us ! That was the name of the place 
where they buried the btxly that was found in the Loch. 
Tell me implicitly, Mary, were you not dead?” 

“ How can you ask such a ipiestion ? Do you not sec me 
alive, and well, and cheerful, and happy ?” 

“ I know and Itelicve that the soul can never die;"but 
strange realities come over my mind. Tell me, was it not 
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your lx>dv that was found Hoatiiii' in tl\p Lncli, and Inin'i'd in 
''hanic and disji^race on tlin top of tiic Craiio Moor." 

'■ 'V'oii have so far judijed rijjlit; Imt I am raised from the 
ile<ad, as you see, and restored to life, and it is all for youi- 
salve; for ihe faith of the just must not perish, flow eoulil (/<«/. 
helieve 'hat I vvould throw away my precious soul, liy taking''’ 
away my own life? .My husband felled me with a bottle on 
the back part of the head, breakin^^ my skull. He then put 
my laxly into a sack, carried it out in the dark, and threw 
it into the Loch. It wiis a deed of atrocity and f;tiilt, but 
he vill fne to repent it, and it luts proved a deed of mercy to 
me. 1 am well, and hap[iy; and all that we believed of a 
.Sa\iour and a future state of existence is true.”— 

Oil receivimr this extraordinary information, and preci.se- 
ly at this part of the dialogue, the widow' fainted; and on 
recovering from her swoon, she found that her friend was 
gone ; but, conscious of having been in her perfect sen.ses, ami 
renu'jiilx'ring every thing that had passed between them, she 
was convinced that she had seen and conversed with her deceas¬ 
ed friend’s ghost, or some gixxl Iicnevoleut .spirit in her like¬ 
ness. 

Aix’ordingly, the next morning, .she went to a mtigistraf(, 
and informed him of the circumstances; but he only laughevl 
her to scorn, and entrerited her, for her own sake, never again 
to mention the matter, else people wmdd account her ina,d 
She offered to in.akc oath Ixjfore witnc.sscs, to the truth of evei j 
particular; }nn this only incrca.sed the chagrin of the man in 
office, and thh worthy widow wtts dismissal with many bittei 
reproaches. She next went to the minister, and iuformc<l him 
of what she had seen and heard.' He answered her kindly, 
tuul with caution ; but ultimately strove only ti> rca.son her 
from her Ixtlief; a.ssuring her, that it was the effect of a dis- 
temjtflrcd imagination, and occasioned by fcflecting t<H) deeply 
on the unfortunate end of her Ubloveil friend ; and his reason- 
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ing being too powerful for her to answer, she was obliged to 
give up the j)oint. 

Slie failed not, however, to piiblish the matter among her 
neighboiirs, relating the circumstances .in that firm serious 
manner in which a person always stands to the truth, thereby 
-ir>aking an impression on the minds of every one wlio heard 
her. The story w;us of a nature to take, among such a society 
as that of which the main bulk of the population of Lochma- 
' ben and its vicinity consists. It fiew like wild-fire. The 
|>eoplc blamed their magistrates and ministers ^ and on the 
third day after the appearance of tlie deceased, they rose in a 
body, and with two mihisters, two magistrate.s, and two sur¬ 
geons at their head, they marched away to the Crane-moor, 
and lifted the corpse for inspection. 

To the astonishment of all present, it apjieared <m the very 
first examination, that the dcccase<l had been felled by a stroke 
on the back part of the head, udiich had broken her skull, 
and occasioned instant death. Little cognizajice had been 
taken of the affair at her death; but, at any rate, her long 
hair was folded so carefully over the wound, and l>ound u'ith 
a suo<k1 so close to her head, that uithout a minute investig.a- 
tion, the fracture could not have been discovered. Farther 
still, in confirmation of the words of the ajiparition, on the sur¬ 
geon’s opening the head, it appeared plainly from the semi¬ 
circular form of the fracture, that it had actdally Ireen inflict¬ 
ed by one side of the bottom of a bottle ; .i.nd there Ireing hun¬ 
dreds of respectable witnes.ses to all these thiiigs, the laxly w.as 
forthwith carried to the church-yard, and interred there ; the 
smith was seized, and conveyed to jail; and the iidiabitants 
of Annandale were left to wonder in the utmost astonishment. 

The smith was tried at the ensuing Circuit-court of Dum¬ 
fries, where the widow was examined as a principal witness. 
She told her story before the judges with firmness, and"swore 
to every circumstance commuKicated to her by the ghost; and 
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even when cross-examined by the prmner’s counsel, she was; 
not found to prevaricate in the least. The jury appeared to be 
staggered, and could not refuse their assent to the truth of this 
relation. The counsel, however, obviated this proof, on account 
of its being i-elated at second hand, and not by an cye-witucs!( 
of the transaction. He therefore refused to admit it against 
his client, unless the ghost appeared personally, and made a 
verbal accusation; and, being a gentleman 'of a sarcastic 
turn, he was but too succcssfiil in tiu-uing this pm-t of the 
evidence into ridicule, thereby quite, or in a great mcasnire, 
undoing the effect that it had made on the minds of the 

A material witness being still wanting, the smith was remand¬ 
ed Iwok to prison until the Autumn circuit, at which time 
his Irhd was concluded. The witness above mentioned having 
then been found, he stated to the court. That as he chanced to. 
pass the prisoner's door, between one and two in the morning 
of that day on which the deceased was found in the loch, he 
hcjird a noise as of one forcing his way out; and, wondering 
who it could be that was in the house at that hour, he had 
the curiosity to conceal himself in an adjoining door, until he 
saw who came out: That the night being very dark, he was 
obliged to cour down almost close to the earth, in order that 
he might have the object lx:tween him awl the sky ; and, 
while sitting in that posture, 'htTTi&w a man come out of the 
smith’s house, ;»ith something in a sick vijwn his back: 
Tliat he folj^cd the figure for some time, and intended to 
have followed farther; but he was seized with an indcsm-ibable 
terror, and went away home; and that, on the morning, when 
he heard of the dead body bcitlg found in the loch, he enter¬ 
tained not a doubt of the smith having murdered his wife, 
and then conveyed her in a sack to the loch. On being 
a-sk^d, If he could^ aver upon oath, that it was the prisoner 
whom he saw come out of the house tearing the bwden—r 
You ir. U 
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He said he could not,^because the burden which he carried, 
caused the person to stoop, and prevented him from seeing his 
figure distinctly; but, tbat it was him, he had no doubt re¬ 
maining on his mind. On being asked why he had not 
divulged this sooner and more publicly; he said, that he was 
afraid the business in which he was engaged that night 
might have been inquired into, which it was of great conse¬ 
quence to him at that time to keep secret^ and, therefore, 
he was not only obliged to conceal what he had seen, but to 
escape for a season out of the way, for fear of being examined. 

The crime of the prisoner appeared now to be obvious ,• at 
least the presumption wtfl^trong against him. Nevertheless the 
judge, in summing up the evidence, considered the proof as 
defective ; expatiated at considerable length on the extra¬ 
ordinary story related by the widow, which it could not be 
denied had teen the occasion of bringing the whole to light, 
and had been most wondcrfidly exemplified by corresponding 
facts ; and said he considered himself bound to account for it 
in a natural way, for the satisfaction of his own mind and the 
minds of the Jury, and could account for it in no other, than 
by supposing that the witness had discovered the fracture before 
the body of her friend had been consigned to the grave; and 
that, on considering leisurely and seriously the various circum¬ 
stances connected with the fatal catastrophe, she had becomecon- 
vinced of the prisoner’s gu/iij had either fdneied, or, more 
probably, dreamed the story, on which sh&diad dwelt so long, 
that she believed it as a fact. 

After all, the jury, by a small majority, returned a verdict 
of wof proven; and, after a severe reprehension and suitable 
exhortations, the smith was dinmissed from the bar. 1 forgot 
to mention in its proper place, that one of the principal things 
in hb favour was, that of hb abandoned inamorata having 
made oath that he was in her apartment all that night, - and 
never left it. 
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He was now acquitted in the eye of the law, but not in tliis' 
eyes of his countrymen ; for all those who knew the circum¬ 
stances, believed him gfuilty of the i^iurder of his wfp. On 
the^very night of his acquittal, he repaired at a late hour to 
ihe alwde of his beloved Egjq)tian; but he was suspected, and 
his m<4ions watched M’ith all due care. Accordingly, nqyt 
morning, at break of day, a large mob, who had assembled 
with all ([uictness, broke into the house, and dragged btrth the 
parties from the same den; and, after making thpm ride 
the staiig through all the principal streets of the town, threw 
them into the h)ch, and ^ave them a complete ducking, suffer¬ 
ing them barely to escape with life. ' At the same time, on 
their dismissal, they were informed, that if they continued in 
the same course of life, the experiment would be very fre¬ 
quently rejtcated. Shortly after that, the two offending de¬ 
linquents made a moonlight flitting, and escaped into Cumber¬ 
land. My informant had not heard more of them, but she 
asstired me they would make a bad end. 


COUNTRY DREAMS AND APPARITIONS. 

No IV. 

COUSIN MATTIE. 

At the lone farm of Finagle, there lived for many years an 
industrious fanner and his i^inily. Several of his child¬ 
ren died, and only one daughter and one son remained.to 
him. He had besides these, a little orphan niece, who was 
brought into the family, called Matilda; but all her days she 
,went by the familiar name of Cousin jJattle. At the time 
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this simple narrative commence, Alexander, the farmer’s son, 
was six years of age, Mattie was seven, and Flora, the farmer’s 
only daughter, about twelve. 

How I do love a little girl about that age ! There is nothing 
in nature so fascinating, so lovely, so innocent; and, at the 
sapie time, so full of gayety and playfulness. The tender and 
delicate affections, to which their natures arc moulded, are then 
beginning unconsciously to form; and every thing beautiful 
or affecting in nature, claims from them a deep but momentary 
interest. They have a tear for the wcanal lamb, for the droo})- 
ing flower, and even for the travelling mendicant, though afraid 
to come near him. But the child of the poor female vagrant, 
is to them, of all others, an object of the deepest interest. 
How I have seen them look at the little wretch and then at 
her own parents alternately, the feelings of the soul abundant¬ 
ly conspictious in every muscle of the face and turn of the eye! 
Their hearts are like softened wax, and the impressions then 
made on them remain for ever. Such beings approach nigh 
to the list where angels stand, and are, in fact, the connect¬ 
ing link that joins us with the inhabitants of a better world. 
How I do love a tvell-educated little girl of twelve or thirteen 
years of age. 

At such an age was Flora of Finagle, with a heart mould¬ 
ed to every tender impression, and a memory so retentive, 
that whatever aflected or iiivci,;.*'"! hm- was ebgraven there 
never to be cancelled'. 

One morning, after her mother had risen aft.’ gone to the 
byre to look after the cows. Flora, who tvas lyin^* in a bed 
by herself, heard the following dialogue between the two 
children, who were lying pratiiling togetlier in another be«l 
close beside her’s. 

“ Do you ever dream ony, little Sandy ?” 

‘ What is’t like, cousin Mattie ? Sandy no ken what it is 
til dcam. 
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“ It is to think ye do things when you are sleeping, when 
ye dinna do them at a’." 

‘ O, Sandy deam a geat deal yat way.' 

“ If^you will tell me ane o’ your flreanis, Sandy—I’ll tell 
your ane o’ mine that I dreamed last night; and it was about 
you, Sandy ?" 

‘ Sae v, as mine, cousin. Sandy deamed that he fightifa 
gaet Englishman, an’ it wasYobin Hood,; an’ Sandyding’dhim’s 
swold out o’ him’s hand, an’ noll’d him on ye face, an’ yc back, 
till him geetit. An’ yen tlielc coined anoilel littel despelyate 
Engli.'linian, an’ it was littel John; an’ Sandy hghtit him till 
him was dead ; an’ yen Sandy got on o’ ane gyand holse, an’ 
gallompit away.’ 

“ But I u ish that yc be nac maldng that dream just e’en 
now, Sandy.?” 

‘ Sandy ’bought it, atwcel.’ 

“ But were you sleeping when you thought it.?” 

‘ N'a, Sandy wasna’ sleepin’, but him was winking.’ 

“ (), but that’s not a true dream. I’ll tell you one that’s a 
true dream. I thought there was a bonny lady came to me, 
and she held out two roses, a red one and a pale one, and bade 
me take my choice. I took the white one ; and she bade me 
keep it, and never part with it, for if I gave it away, I would 
die. But when I came to you, you asked my rose, and I re¬ 
fused to give ypu it. You then cned for it, and said I did 
not love you; so I co'ili'«tJrrefuse you the flower, but wept 
too, and you 

“ Then bonny lady came back to me, and was very 
angry, and said, ‘ Did not I tell you to keep your rose ? Now 
the lioy that you have given it to will be your murderer. 
He will kill you; and on this day fortnight, you will be ly¬ 
ing in your coffin, and that pale rose upon your breast.’ 

I said, ‘ I could not help it now.’ But when I was told 
tliat you'Vere to kill me, I liked you jiyc better and better, 

tr 2 
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aud better and better." And wiU» these words, Matilda clasped 
him to her bosom and wept. Sandy sobbed bitterly too; and 
said, ' She be geat lial, yon lady. Sandy no hill cousin 
Mattie. When Sandy gows byaw man, an’ gets a jgyand 
house, him Iks vcly good till cousin, an’ feed hcl wi’ ginge- 
bead, an’ yearn, an’ tyankil, an’ take hel in hiin’s bissy yis 
■wdy.’ With that the two children fell silent, and sobbed and 
Wept till they fell sound asleep, clasped in each other’s arms. 

This artless dialogue n)ade a deep impression on Flora's 
sensitive heart. It Wiis a part of her mother’s crec«l to rely 
OH dreams, so that it had naturally become Flora's tixi. 
She was shocked, and absolutely terrified, when she heard her 
little ingenious cousin say that Sandy was to murder her; 
and that on that day fortnight, she should be lying in her 
coiliu; and without informing her mother of what she had over¬ 
heard, she resolved in her own mind, to avert, if possible, the 
imjicndingevil. It was on a Sabbath morning, and after little 
Sandy had got on his clothes, and while Matilda was out, he 
attempted to tell his mother cousin Mattie’s dream, to Flora’s 
great vexation; but he made such a blundering story of it, that 
it proved altogether incoherent, and his mother took no further 
notice of it than to bid him hold his tongue; “ what was that 
he was speaking about murdering?" 

The next week Flora intreated of her mother, that she 
would suffer cousin Mattie ^and herself to pay r visit to their 
aunt at Kirkmichacl; and, though in,. pother was unwilling, 
she urgcil her suit so earnestly, that the wo yhy dame was 
fain to consent. - 

“ What’s ta’cn the gowk lassie the day ?’’ said she; “ 1 
think she be ganc fey. I ipever could get her to gang 
to see her aunt, an* now she has ta’en a tirrovy in her head, 
that she’ll no be keepit. I dinna’ like sic absolute freaks, m’ 
sic langings, to come into the heads o’ bairas; they're ov, re 
often afore something nneannie. Gae youi- ways an’ see yocr 
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auntie, sin’ yc wiil gang :; but ye’a no get little cousin w'ye, 
sac never speak o’t. Think yc that I (San do wantin’ ye baith 
out o’ the house till the SnbbathJiKy be ower.” 

“ but, mother, it’s sae gousty, 5n’ sac eiry, to lie up in 
yon' loft auc’s lane*; unless eousin Mattie gang wi’ me, I 
oanna’ gting ava.” 

“ Tlicn just stay at hame, daughter, an’ let us alane o* tKae 
daft, norics a’ thegither.” 

Flora now had resource to that expedient which never fails 
to conquer the opposition of a fond mother : she pretended to 
cry bitterly. The good dame was quite overcome, and at once 
yielded, though not witlr^ very good grace. “ Saw ever ony 
btidy sic a fic-gae-to as this ? 'riiey that will to Cupar maun 
toCiiimr! Gac your ways to Kirkmichael, an’ tak the hale 
town at your tail, gin ye like. What’s this that I’m sped wi’.” 

“ Na, na, mother ; I’s no gang my f<»t-length. Ye sauna 
hac that to flyre about. Ye kiicp me working frae the tae 
javir’s end to the tithcr, an’ winna gie me a day to rnysel’. 
I’.s no se<!k to be atray again, as lang as I’m aneath your roof." 

“ Whisht now, an’ hand your tongue, my bonny Flora. 
Ye liac l)cen ower good a bairn to me, no to get your ain 
way o’ ten times mair nor that. Ye ken laith wad your 
mother l)c to contrair you i’ ought, if she wist it war for your 
good. I’m right glad that it has come i’ your ain side o' the 
house, to gang an’ see your auntje. Gang yoim ways, an’ 
stay a day or ttva ;^'if'ye dinna likp to sleep youflane, 
take billy Sa; .ly w’ye, an’ leave little Cousin wi* me, to 
help me ^ oits o’ turns till yc come back." 

Tlij.. Arrangement, suiting Flora’s intent equally well with 


the other, it was readily agreed to, and every thing soon 
amicably settled between the mother and daughter. The 
fo^er demurred a little on Sandy’s inability to perfijrm the 
iqitncy; but Flora, being intent on her purpose, overruled 
^Ins objection, thoi^h she knew it was but too well founded. 


7 
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Accordingly, the couple set out on their journey next 
morning, but before they were half way, Sandy began to 
tire, and a short time aftit' gare fairly in. Flora carried 
him on her back for a s^ace, but finding that would never 
do, she tried to cajole him into further exertion. No, Sandy 
would not set a foot to the gi-ound. He was grown drowsy, 
anli would not move. Flora knew not what to do, but at 
length fell upon an expedient, which an older jicrsou would 
scarcely have thought of. She went to a gate of an enclos¬ 
ure, and, pulling a spoke out of it, she broijght that to Sandj-, 
telling him she had now got him a fine horse, and he might 
ride all the way. Sandy, who wm uncommonly fond of 
horses, swallowed the bait, and, mounting astride on his rung, 
he took the roaxl at a round pace, and for the last two miles 
of their journey. Flora could hardly keep in view of him. 

She had little pleasure in her visit, farther than the satis¬ 
faction, that she was doing what she could to avert a dread¬ 
ful casualty, which she dreaded to Iw hanging over the 
family; and on her return, from the time that she came in 
view of her father, she looked only for the appearance of 
Mattie running about the door; but no Mattie Ijeing seen. 
Flora's heart began to tremble, and as she advanced nearer, 
her knees grew so feeble, that they would scarcely support her 
slender form; for she knew that it was one of the radical 
principles of a dream to be^ambiguou.s. 

“ A’s unco still about our lianie >.o^y, Sandy; I wish 
ilka ane there may be week It’s like death. 

‘ Sandy no ken what death is like. What ii like, Sistel 
Flola.?’ 

“ You will maybe see that ower soon. It is death that 
kills a’ living things, Sandy." 

‘ Aye; aih aye ! Sandy saw a wee buldie, it could neiiel 
pick, nol flee, nol dab. It was vely ill done o’ death ! Sisy;! 
Flola, didna God make a’ living things ?’ 
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" Yes; be assured be did.” 

‘ Tlieii, what has death ado to kill them ? if Sandy wele 
God, him wad light him.’ 

“ Whisht, whisht^ my dear; ye dinna ken what you’re 
.sayni. Ye maunua speak ahcmt these things.” 

‘ Wfcl, Sandy no speak ony mailc about them. But Jf 
deafli should kill cousin Mattie, Oh! Sandy wish him 
might kill him too!’ 

“ Wlia do ye like best i’ this world, Sandy ?’’ 

' Saudy like sisfel Flola best.’ 

“ You are Ic.aniing the art of flattery .already ; for I heard 
yc telling Mattie the tither morning, tliat ye likit her better 
th.m a’ the rest o’ the world put theg^ther.” 

‘ But yan Saudy coudna help yat. Cousin Mattie like 


Sandy, and what could him say ?’ 

Flora could not jmswer him for anxiety; for they were now 
dm wing quite near to the house, and still all was tpiiet. At 
length Mattie opened the door, and, without returning to tell 
her aunt the joyful tidings, came running like a little fauy 
to meet them ; gave Flora a hasty kiss; and then, clasping 
little Sandy about the neck, she exclaimed, in an ecstatic tone, 
“ A ill, Sandy man !” .and pressed her cheek to his. Sandy 
produced a small book of pictures, and a pink rose knot that 
he had bought for his cousin, and was repaid with anothei 
embrace, and a*sly complinjsi’j’ *'’ .' his gallantry. 

Matilda was fev oeyond her years dn acuteness. Her 
mother was syr accomplished English lady, though only the 
daughtcr/rf' a poor curate, and she had bred her only child 
witlrtrf-ery pos.siblc attention. She could read, she could sing,, 
.and pl.ay some .airs on the spinnet; and was altogether a most 
interesting little nymph. Both her parents came to an un¬ 
timely cml, and to the lone cottage of Finagle was she then 
^UAasd,«%l^re she was stiU very much cart'ssed. She told 
all the news* of her absence in d breath. There was 
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aothing disastrous had happened. But, so strong was Flora’s 
presentiment of evil, that she could not get quit of it, until 
she had pressed the hanOs of both her parents. From that 
day forth, she suspected that little faith was to be put. in 
dreams. The foiuteen days was now fairly over, and no evil 
nor danger had happened to Matilda, either from tlie hand 
of Sandy or otherwise. However, she kept the secret of the 
dream locked up in her heart, and never cither mentioned or 
forgot it. 

Shortly after that, she endeavoured to reason her mother 
out of her. belief in dreams, for sl^g would still gladly have 
been persuaded in her own mind, that this vision was futile, 
and of no avail. But she found her mother staunch to her 
point. She reasoned on the principle, that the Almighty 
had made nothing in vain, and if dreams had been of no im-. 
port to man, they would not have been given to him. And 
further, she said, we read in the Scriptures that dreams were 
fuUilled in the days of old; but we didna read in the Scrip¬ 
tures that ever the nature of dreaming was changed. On the 
contrary, she believed, that since the days of prophecy had 
departed, and no more warnings of futurity could be derived 
to man from that, dreaming was of doubly more avail, and 
ought to be proportionally more attended to, as the only mys¬ 
tical communication remaining between God and man. To 


this reasoning Flora was oBngtd yiejd. It is no hard mat¬ 
ter to conquer, where belief succeeds argulfr.^-'t. 

Time flew on, and the two children were itover asunder. 


They read together, prayed together, and toyed and caressed 
without restraint, seeming but to live for one another. But a 


heavy misfortune at length btfcl the family. She who had 


been a kind mother and guardian angel to all the three, ijus 
removed by death to a better home. Flora was at that tipe 
in her eighteenth year, and the charge of the fam'J 
volved on her. Great was their grief, but their happinesar' 
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was nothing abated; they lived together in the same kind 
love and amity as they had done before. The two youngest 
in particular fondled each other mor,c and more; and this 
growing fondness^ instead of being checked, was constantly 
encJoui-agcd,—Flora still having a lurking dread that some 
deadly animosity might breed between them. 

Matilda and she always slept in the same bed, and very re¬ 
gularly told each other their dreams in the morning,—dreams 
pure and innocent as their own stainless bosoms. But one 
iiioriiing Flora was surprised by Matilda addressing her as 
follows, in a tone of great perplexity and distress : 

“ Ah! my dear cou*n, what a dream I have had last 
night! I tliought I saw my aunt, your late worthy mother, 
who « as kind and affectionate to me, as she always wont to 
be, and more beautiful than I ever saw her. She took me in 
her arms, and wept over me; and charged me to go and leave 
this place instantly, and by all means to avoid her son, other¬ 
wise lie was destined to be my murderer; and on that day 
seven-night I should be lying in my coffin. She showed me 
.a sight too that 1 did not know, and cannot give a name to. 
But the surgeons, with their bloody hands, came between xis, 
and separated us, so that I saw her no more." 

Flora trembled and groanetl in spirit; nor could she make 
any answer to Matilda for a long space, save by repeated 
moans. “ McA;iful HeavenJ” /-id she at length, “ what can 
such a dream jior^f'iU Do not you remember, dear Mattie, 
of dreaming a .Ircam of the same nature once long ago}" 
Mattie .iiad quite forgot of ever having dreamed such a 
dreac.-; liut Flora remembered it well; and thinking that 
she might formerly have been- the mean, under Heaven, of 
counterworking destiny, she determined to make a farther 
eff*t; and, ere ever she arose, advised Matilda to leave the 
and a void her brother, until the seven days had elaps- 
“ It can-do nae ill, Majtie,” said ‘she; “ an' mankind 
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liae whiles mucklc i’ their ain hands to do or no to do ; to 
■bring about, or to keep back.” Mattie consented, solely to 
please the amiable Flom j for she was no more afraid of San¬ 
dy than slie was of one of the flowers, of the field. , She 
went to Kirkniichael, staid till the week M’its expired, 
came home in safety, and they both laughed at their super¬ 
stitious fears. Matilda thought of the dream no more, but 
Flora treasured it up in her memory, though all the coin¬ 
cidence that she could discover between the two dreams n a.<, 
that they had both hap{)cncd on a Saturday, and both precisely 
at the same season of the year'; M'hich she well rcnicmlwred. 

At the age of two and twenty. Flora was married to a 
young farmer, who lived in a distant corner of the same ex¬ 
tensive parish, and of course left the charge of her father's 
household to cousin Mattie, who, with the old farmer, his 
sou, and one maid-servant, managed and did all the work of 
the fiirm. Still, as their number was diminished, their affections 
seemed to be drawm the closer; but Flora scarcely .siiw them 
any more, having the concerns of a family to mind at home. 

One day, when her husband went to church, he perceived 
the old beadle standing bent over his staflT at the churchyard 
gate, distributing burial letters to a few as they entered. lie 
held out one to the husband of Flora, and, at the fame time, 
touched the front of his bonnet with the other hand; and, 
without regarding how the him who received it, 

began instantly to look about for others to^iom he had letters 
directed. 

The farmer opened the letter, and had almost'^'^ojk down 
on the earth when he read as follows 

Sin,-—The favour of your company, at twelve o’clock, on 

Tuesday next, to attend the funeral of Matilda A-n, my 

niece, from this, to the place of interment, in the church-yard 
of C——r, will miich oblige. Sir, your humbl"«i=*aiuj *." 

Finagle, April IZth. James A-^i— 
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Think of Flora’s amazement, and distress, when her husband 
told Ihjt what had happened, and shewed her this letter. She 
took to her bed on the instant, and yept herself into a fever, 
fitr .the friaid and oompanion of her youth. Her husband be» 
came considerably alarmed on her account, she being in that 
■state in which violent excitement often proves dangerosis. 
Her sickness was however only temporary; hut she burned 
with imjiatiencc t(» learn some partiadars of her cousin’s death. 
Her hu'-iiand could tell her nothing; only, that he heard one 
s;iy xhe died on Satut dot). 

Ti.i.s set Flora a calculating, and going over in her mind. 
the r<‘ininisccnces of their youth ; and she soon discovered, to 
her iiiu'r astonishment and even horror, that her cousin Ma¬ 
tilda had died r rccisely on that dm/ Jhiirleen years that she 
first dri'aine<l the ominous dream ; and that day seven ydirs 
tliat site dreamed If again ! 

Here w'as indeed matter of wonder! But her hlooil ran 
cold to )n-r heart when she thought what might have been the 
fuanner of her death. She dreaded, nay, slie almost calculated 
upon 't as certaiu, that her brother had poisoned, or otherwise 
mafic away privately with the dccease/1, as she was sure such 
an extraordinary coincidence, behoved to Ije fulfilled in all its 
})arts. She durst no more make any inmiirics concerning the 
circumstances of her cousin’s death; but she became moping 
and unsettled, and her husfimd feared for her re<ason. 

He went to the filncral; but dreading* to leave Flora|^ug 
fay herself, he only met the procession a small space from the 
church-y 3 J«d; for his fathcr-in-law’s house was distant fourteen 
mil«°irom his own. On his retfirn, he could still give Flora 
very little additional information. He said he had .isked his 
fat]ber-in-law w'hat had been the nature of the coni[)laint of 
wl^ich she died; but he 'hatl given him an e<juivocal answer, 
avoid entering into any explanation ; and that 
Ik had then made inquiry at* others, who all testified their 
VoL. II, X 
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ignorance of the matter. Flora at lengthy after long hcsita-> 
tion, ventured to ask if her brtAher mas at the funeral ? and 
was told that he was not. This was a death-blow to her 
lingering hopes, and all but confirmed thchideous catastrophe 
that she dreaded; and for the remainder of that week she 
co/itinued in a state of mental agony. 

On the Sunday following, she manifested a strong desire 
to go to church to visit her cousin’s grave. Her huslxind 
opposed it at first, but at last consenting, in hopes she might 
be benefited by an overflow of tenderness, he mounted her on 
a pad, and accompanied her to the church-yard gate, leaving 
her there to give vent to her feelingst 

As she approached the new grave, which was by the side of 
her mother’s, she perceived two aged people whom she knew, 
sitting beside it busily engaged iu conversation about the in¬ 
habitant below. Flora drew her hof)d over her face, and 
came, with a sauntering step toward them, to lull all suspicion 
that she had any interest or concerq in what they were say¬ 
ing ; and finally, she leaned herself down on a flat grave-stone 
dose beside them, and made as if she had been busied in de¬ 
ciphering the inscription. There she heard the following 
dialogue, one may conceive with what sort of feelings. 

“ An’ then she was aye sae kind, an’ site lively, iin’ stic 
affable to poor an’ rich, an’ then sae bonny an’ sae young. 
Oh, but my heart’s sair for her ! When I saw the morclaith 
dr^n off the coffin,' an’ saw the silver letters kithc. Aged 2t, 
the tears ran down ower thae auld wizzened cheeks, Janet; 
an’ I said to mysel’, ‘ Wow but that is ae bonny,,flower cut 
off i’ the bloom!’ But, Janet, my joe, wama ye at tlifrc-^pse- 
kisting.” 

“ An’ what suppose I was, Matthew } What’s your concern 
wi’that?” 

" Because I heard say, that there was nane there hut u. 
an’ another that ye ken week But canna you’tell me, kh.^.* 
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mer, what was the corpse like ? Was't a' fair, an' bonny, an' 
nae blueness nor demmish to be seen t" 

“■ An’ what wad an auld fool bodja like you be the better, 
gin.ye kend what the corpse was like? Thae sights are nae 
for een like jours to see; au' thae subjects arc nae lit for 
tongues like yours to tattle about. What’s done canua 
undone. The dead will lie still. But oh, what’s to come o’ 
the living!” 

“ Aye, but I’m sure she had been a lusty weel plenishcd 
corpse, .Jjtnet; for she was a heavy ane; an’ a deeper coffin I 
never saw.” 

“ Hand your auld souple untackit tongue. Gin I hear 
sic anoilier hint come ower the foul tap o’t, it sal be the waur 
for yc. But lown he it spoken, an little be it said. Weel 
might the corpse be heavy, an’ the coffin deep! ay, weel 
might the coffin be made deep, Matthew; for there was a 
stout lad bairn, a iioor little pale flower, that hanlly ever saw 
the light heaven, w.as streekit on her breiist at the .same 
time wi’ hersel’. • » * • * 

»*•*••* 


COUNTRY DREAMS AND APPARITIONS. 
No V. 

WELLDEAN HALL. 

“ Do you believe this story of the ghost, Gilbert ?" “ Do I 
beKeve this story of the ghost? Such a question as that is 
Hov many will you answer me^in exchange for my 
.i^i^enious answer to that most exquisite question ? You seci 
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that tree there. Do you believe that it grew out of the 
earth ? Or do you believe that it is there at all ? Secondly, 
and more particularly. , You see me? Good. Yon see my 
son at the plow yonder. What do you believe yon boy to 
be ? Do you believe he is a twig of hazel ?‘ 

How can I believe that, old shatterbrains?” 

“ I'll prove it. What docs a hazel twig spring from at first?" 

" A nut, or tiUwrt, you may choose to call it.” 

“ Good. Now, whicli letter of the alphabet begins my 
name ?" 

“ The seventh.” 

“ Good. Your own sentence. Look at tlie hornbook. 
One, two, three, four, fi\’c, six, seven. You have it home. 
My son sprung from a filbert. Satisfied? Ha, ha, ha! Ano¬ 
ther. Do you believe Old Nick to be a simpleton ? A nin¬ 
ny? A higgler for nits and nest-eggs? An even down noee-o’» 
wax—not possessed of half the sense, foresight, and calculation 
that’s in iny one eye ? In short, do you believe that both the 
devil and you are fools, and that Gilbert Falconer is a wise 
•Wian?” 

“ There’s no speaking seriously to you about any thing, 
with your low inisorable attempts at wit.” 

“ I’ll prove it.” 

" No more of your proofs, else I am off.” 

“ 1 was coming to the very point which you set out at, if 
you woidd have suffered me. I would have come to a direct 
answer to your question in less than forty minutes. But if 
is all one. Odds or evens, who of us two shall cmform to 
Solomon’s maxim." 

“ Wliat maxim of Solomon’s ?’’ 

“ Answer a fool according to Ms fMy.' What say you ?’* 

“Odds.” 

“ I have lost. The wit, the humour, tho- ihvy'li^;", 
spirit, of our afternoon’s conversation is at an end. Wil 1 
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Wit! Thou art a wreck—a lumber—a spavined jade! Now 
for a rhyme, and I’m done. 

“ 6 Gilbert Falconer! 

Thou hast made a hack on her! 

For Nick is on tCe back on her I 

Who was’t spurr’d her last away ? 

Bear him, bear him fast away; 

Or Nick will be a cast.away!” 

Is the lit done yet ? In the name of all that is rational let us 
hat (■ some respite from that torrent of words, that resemble 
nothing- so much as a Vatcr-spout, that makes a constant 
rniiililiiig noise, without any variation or meaning. I wanted 
to lotve some serious talk with you about this. The family 
are getting into the utmost consternation. What can be the 
meaning of it ? Do you believe that such a thing as the 
ajijMrition of our late master has been seen ?” 

“ I'ldocd old Nicholas, seriously, I do believe it. How 
can 1 Ix'lieve otherwise?” 

“ Don’t ySu rather think it is some illusion of the fancy— 
that the people are deceived, and their senses have imposed 
on them ?” 

“ A man has nothing but his external senses to depend on 
in this world. If these may be supposed fallacious, what is 
to be considered as real that we either hear or sec ? I con¬ 
ceive, that if a man believes that he does'see an object stand¬ 
ing before his eyes, and knows all its features and lineaments, 
why, he see it, let casuists say what they will. If he 
lMjjia>^lc'pronounce words audibly, who dare challenge the 
senses that God has given him^ and maintain that he heard 
no such woj^s pronounced ? I would account the man a pre¬ 
sumptuous fool who would say so, or who would set any lim¬ 
its 40 the phenomena of nature, knowing in whose hand the 

sX2 
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universe is balanced, and how little of it he thoroughly un« 
derstands.’’ 

“ Why, now, Gilbert, to have heard you speaking the last 
minute, would any inau have believed that such a sentence 
could have come out of your mouthy? That which you have 
said was certainly very well said,; and more to the point 
than any thing I could have thought on the subject for I 
know not how long. So I find you think a ghost may some¬ 
times be commissioned, or permitted to appear ?” 

“ I have never once doubted it. Superstition has indeed 
j>eopled every dell with ideal spectres ; but to these I attimh 
tio credit. If the senses of men, hrfn’cver, are in ought to be 
trusted, I cannot doubt that spirits have sometimes walked 
the earth in the likenesses of men and women that once lived. 
It is certainly not on any slight or trivial occasion, that such 
messengers from the dead appear; and, W'ere it not for some 
great end, I would not believe in it. I conceive it to be only 
when all natural means are cut off, cither -of discovering 
guilt and blood, on of saving life. The idea of this is so 
pleasant, that I would uot for the world misbelieve it. How 
grand is the conviction, that there is a being on your right 
hand and your left, that sees the actions of all his creatures, 
and will not let the innocent suffer, uor the guilty go un¬ 
punished !” 

“ I am so glad to hear you say so, Gilbert; for I had be¬ 
gun to dispute my own senses, and durst not tell what I had 
seen. I myself saw our late master, face to face, as plainly 
as I see you at this moment. And that no longer ago than 
the night before last.” 

" God have a care of us 1 Is it even so? Then I fear, old 
Nicholas, there has been some foul play going .jn. -'Where 
did you see him ?” 

“ In the garden. He went into the house and l^koned 
me to follow him. 'I was on^the point of cObiplying; for. 
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though 1 have been deeply troubled at thinking of it, I was 
not afraid at the time. The deceaaed had nothing ghostly 
about him; and I was so used to do all his commands, that 
I felt very awkwanl in declining this last one. How I have 
trembled to think about it! Is it not said and believed, Gil. 
bert, that one who sees a spirit always dies in a very short 
time after ?*’ 

IL I-belicve it is held as an adage.” 

“ Oil dreadful! Then I shall soon meet him again. How 
awful a thing it is to go into a world of spirits altogether! 
And that so soon ! Is there no instance of one who has seen a 
ghost living for any lenfth of time afterwards?” 

\o. I believe not." 

“ I wonder ivhat he had ado in appearing to me? But he 
never liked me, and had always plenty of malice about 
him. 1 am very ill, Gilbert. Oh! oh ! Lack>a-day!” 

‘‘ O fie! Never think about that. You are as well dead 
as iii'iig, if it should be so. Much better.” 

“ And is that ail the lamentation you make for your old 
friend? Ah, Gilbert, life is sweet even to an old man ! And 
though I wish all my friends happy that are gone, yet such 
happiness is always the last that I wish them. Oh! oh ! 
Good b’ye, Gilbert. Farewell! It is hard to say when you 
and I may meet again.” 

“ You arc'not going to leave me that way ? Come, sit 
down, aud let us lean our two old backs to this tree, and have 
•some farther conversation about this wonderful occurrence. 
Tell me seriously, old Nick, or Father Adam, I should rather 
you; for ym^delve a garden like him, and like him have 
h^n bilked te^lusty young <piean. Tell me, I say, ecrious- 
1}% what wfu thought of the character of our late master, 
and what is your opinion of this our present one ?" 

’ F I do not think of citlier of them. Ah 1 there are many 
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doon to the valley of death, and they stand open day and 
night! But there are few out of it 

“ A plague on this old fellow, with his valley of death! 
He thinks of nothing but his worthless carcass. I shall get 
no more sense out of him. I think, Father Adam, our young 
master is a wretch; and I now dread our late one has not 
been much better. Think you the dog can have killed his 
uncle ? I fear he has. And I fear you have been pelvy 
it, siUcc you confess his ghost has appeared to you. Confess 
that you adnunistered some of your herbs, some simples to 
him; and that it was not an apoplexy of which he dropt 
down dead. Eh! I do not wondel" that you tire afraid of 
the valley of death, if it is by a noose that you are to enter 
it." 

“ Poor fool! poor fool!” 

“After all, is it not wonderful, Nicholas? What can have 
brought our master back from the unseen world ? Do you 
think this nephew of his has had any hand in his death ? He 
has now got possession of all his lands, houses, and we<'dtli, 
which I w'cll believe never were intended for him ; while his 
younger brother Allan, and his lovely cousin. Swan Soramer- 
vUle, our late master’s chief favourite, are left Avithout a far¬ 
thing." 

“ The cause of oim master’s death was perfectly ascertain¬ 
ed by the surgeons. Though the present laird be a man 
without principle, •! do not believe ever he harboured a 
thought of making away with his unde.” 

“ How comes it then that his spirit walks even while it is 
yet twilight, and the sun but shortly g..ne over thc..I>'ll ? 
How comes it that his will has not been founi\? And, if our 
young laird and his accomplices represent thingn aright, not 
one tenth of his great wealth ?” 

“ Heaven knows! It is a grievous and a mysterious mat¬ 
ter." 
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“ I RUppose this mansion will soon be locked up. We 
must all flit, Nicholson. Is it not conjectured that the laird 
has himself seen the apparition ?” 

is IwHevcd.that he encountered it in the library that 
night on II liich he grew so ill. He has never slept by him¬ 
self since tliat night, and never again re-entered the library. 
All is to be sold ; for the two young people claim their thirds 
Of ike-inovcables; and, as you say, we must all flit. But I 
need not care ! Oh! Oh ! Goodb’ye, Gilbert! Oh! Oh ! I won¬ 
der wliat the ghost of the old miser—the old world’s-worm, 
had ado to appear to me ? To cut me olF from the laud of 
the living and the place’vherc repentance may be hoped for ! 
Oh ! ()h ! rarcwell Gilbe*” * 

Gilbert kept his eye on the bent frame of the old gardener, 
till a bend in the wood walk hid him from his view, and then 
he mimicked him for his own amusement, and indulged in a 
long course of laughter. Gilbert had been bred to the church, 
but his follies and irregularities drove him from the university. 
He attempted many things, and at last was engaged as butlc:^ 
and house-steward to the late laird of Welldean ; but even 
there he was disgraced, and became a kind of hanger-on about 
the mansion, acting occasionally as wood-forester, or rather 
wood-clcaver ; drank as much of the laird’s strong beer as he 
could conveniently get; cracked profane jests with the servants 
and cottage-dames j talked of agriculture with the fanners ; 
of Homer and Virgpl with the school-m’astcr; and of ethics 
with Dr Leadbeater, the parish-minister. Gilbert was every 
body's body; but ^ared little for any one, knowing that few 
ought for \4m. He had nevertheless a good heart, and 
a^ortal abh*>^nce of ever^nhing tyrannical or unjust, as 
well as meafi and sordid. 

Old WSldean had lived a sober retired life, and was ex¬ 
ceedingly rich; buj was one of those men who could in no wus/i 
part with money. He had jtwo nephews by a brother, and 
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one niece by a sister. It was known that he had once made 
a will, which both the writer and one of the witnesses attest¬ 
ed ; but he had been cut, off suddenly, and neither the will, 
nor his accumulated treasures could be found, though mapy 
suspected, that the elder nephew, Randal, had concealed the 
one, and destroyed the other. As heir-at-law, he had seizetl 
on the whole property, and his brother Allan, and lovely cousin. 
Swan Somerville, two young and amiable lovers, found.'tiTcm- 
selves deprived of that which they had been bred up to regard 
as their own. They claimed, of course, their share of the 
moveables, which the heir haughtily proposed to bring to the 
hammer. These were of considerable value. The library 
alone was judged to be worth S ^bat sum, as it had descend¬ 
ed from father to son, and still been increasing in value for 
several generations. But from the moment that an inventory 
began to be taken of the things of the house, which was nearly 
a year after the old laird’s death, the funily were driven into 
the utmost consternation by a visit of an apparition, exactly 
resembling their late master. It walked not,only every night, 
but was sometimes seen in open day, encountering some with 
threatening gestures, and beckoning othere to follow him. 

These circumstances confirmed Randal in his resolution, 
not only to sell the furniture, but even to dispose of the house 
and policies, and purchase another place in lieu of it. It was 
supposed he had got a dreadful fright himself, but this cir¬ 
cumstance he judged it proper to conceal, lest advantages 
might be taken of it by intending purchasers; and he now 
manifested the utmost impatience to bring the sales about. 

Among other interested agents, two we^hy bookseH'-'.'.s, 
Pinchport and Titlepage, were applied to the best ai'’^ 
most conscientious men in the world, to give a f^*^ price for 
the valuable library. These sent an old book-monger to look 
over the library, and put down a certain value for eveiy wdrk. 
The man proceeded with great activity, and no less import- 
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ancc. But one cveoiDg, as he approached an oaken book* 
case in the middle of a large division, he perceived an old man 
standing before it, of a most forbidding and threatening aspect. 
The honest bibliopojc bowed low to this mysterious intruder, 
who reganted him only with a frown, kept his position, and, 
holding up his right hand, shook it at him, as if daring hijpa 
to apjiroacli nearer to th#t place. 

Xltsjnan of conscience began to look around him, for he had 
he«ud of the ghost, though he disregarded the story. The 
door was close shut! It was impossible a mouse could have 
entereil without him having perceived it. He looked at the old 
man again, and thouglitlie discerned the spokes of the book¬ 
case thi' iugli Ids body; and, at the same time, there appeared 
like a lambent Haine burning Within him. 

The valuator of books made toward the door as fast as his 
loosened and yielding joints could carry him; he even suc¬ 
ceeded in opening it j but, in his unparalleled haste to escape, 
he lost iiii manner of caution, and fell headlong over the oak¬ 
en stair. In his fall, he uttered a horrible shriek, which soon . 
brought the servants from the hall to his assistance. When they 
arrived, he had tumbled all the way to the bottom of the stair; 
and, though all mangled and bleeding, he wiis still rolling and 
foundering onward, in order somewhat to iacilitate his escape. 
They asked him, what was the matter ? His answer to them was, 
“ The ghost, the ghostand the honest bibliopole sjwke not 
another word that any body could make sense of, for at least 
two months. One of his jaws was broke, which instantaneous¬ 
ly swelling, deprived him of the power of utterance. He was 
besujps much lacc^ted, and bruised, and fell into a dangerous 
fi^fr. No expj^nation having thus been given of the circum- 
naoces of tlw.'^lventurc, the^tory soon spread, and assumed 
a characty highly romantic, and no less uncommon. It 
was^ssei^d, on the strongest evidence, that the ghost of the 
late lau'd had attacked an honest valuator of books in the 
1 
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library, and tossed him down stairs, breaking every bone of 
his body. The matter began to wear a serious aspect, and 
the stoutest hearts abouf the mansion were chilled. A sort of 
trepidation and uncertainty was apparent in the look, gait, 
and whole demeanour of every one of the inhabitants. All of 
tlMun were continually looking around, in die same manner 
that a man does who is afraid of b?ing taken up for debt. 
The old housekeeper prayed without ceasing. Nichokssj-tlie 
gardener, wept night and day, that he hail so soon to go to 
heaven. Dr Leadbeatcr, the parish-minister, reasoned without 
tmd, how " immaterial substances might be imaged forth by 
the workings of a fancy overheated and bedimmed in its men¬ 
tal vision, until its optics were over-run with opacity; and, 
that visions thus arose from the discord of colours, springing 
from the proportions of the vibrations propagated through 
the fibres of the optic nerves into the brainand a thousand 
other arguments, replete no doubt with deep philosophy, but 
of which no one knew the bearing of a single point. As for 
Gibby, the wood-forester, he drank ale and laughed at the 
whole business, sometimes reasoning on tlie one side, sometimes 
on the other, precisely as the whim caught him. 

Randal spent little of his time at the mansion. He was en¬ 
gaged running the career of dissipation, to which heirs arc 
generally addicted, and grew every day more impatient to 
accomplish the sale of his uncle’s effects at Welldean. Matters 
were at a stand. Ever since the misfortune of the bookman, 
farther proceeding there was none. Most people suspected a 
trick; but a trick having such serious consequences, was not a 
safe toy wherewith to dally. Randal lost temper ; at 
last yielded to the solicitationb of his domestic, to suffer’t.'C 
-ghost to be spoken to, that the dead might have rest, as the 
housekeeper termed it. 

Accordingly, he sent/or Dr Leadbeatcr, the givat 
physical minister of the parish^ and requested him to watch 
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a Diglit ia the librar}'; merely, ae he said, to quiet the fears 
of the domestics, who had taken it into their heads that the 
house was haunted, and accordingly^aJl order and regularity 
was at an end among them. 

•* VV’by, sir," said Dr Leadbeater, " as to my watching 
a night, that’s nothing. It is not that I would not watch 
ten nights to beneht your honotu:, either mainpemorly, later* 
oJ'y, .er ultimately; but tlic sequel of such a vigilancy, would 
be a thoroughfaring error, that by insidious vermiculation, 
would work itself into the moral, physical, and mental Intes¬ 
tines of those under my charge, in abundant multiformity; 
wi tint amaritude or acrimony might be dcprehendcd in cholcr. 
But as to the appearance of any thing superhuman, I can 
assure you, sir, it is nothing more than a iienumbra, and pro¬ 
ceeds from soinv obtuse reflection, from a body superficially 
lustrous; which body must be spherical, or polyedrical, and 
the protuberant particles cylindrical, elliptical, and irregular; 
and according to the nature of these, and the situation of the 
lucid borly, the sight of the beholder or beliolders, from as 
angular point, w'ill be affected figuratively and diametrically.” 

“ M'hy, d-n it, doctor,” said Randal, “ that, 1 think, is 

all excellent philosophical rcasouing. But in one word; you 
pretend to hold your commission from Heaven ; and to be set 
there to watch over the consciences, and all the moral and re¬ 
ligious concerfls of your parishioners. Now, here is a family, 
consisting of nearly forty individuals, all thrown into the utmost 
consternation by what, it seems, according to your theory, is no¬ 
thing more than an obinse rejleclim. The people are absolutely 
in.^reat distress, *.ud on the point of losing their reason. I con¬ 
nive it tlicrefri'e your duty,^ their spiritual pastor, either 
to* remove s-his obtuse reflection out of the house, or quiet 
their apjfrchensions regarding it. One poor fellow has, I 
fea*,^ ^ his death's wpunds from this same same peculiar re¬ 
flection. Cerlainly the polyadrical body might be found out 
Von. II. Y 
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and removed. In one word, doctor, will you be so good as air 
tempt it, or will you not." 

“ I have attempted it pircady, worthy sir," said the doctor; 
“ I have explained the whole nature of the deceptive refrac¬ 
tion to you, which you may explain to them, yon know." 

“ Thank you, doctor ; I shall. ‘ It is an obtuse reflection,' 
you say, ‘ from a body spiritual, polyedrical, protuberant, 

cylindrical, elliptical and irregular.’ D-n them, if they 

don’t understand that, they deserve to be frightened out of 
their senses." 

“ Oh, you’re a wag. You arc witty. It may beVeiy^good, 
but I like not yoiur wit.” 

“ Like my uncle’s ghost, doctor, rather ohtuxe. But faith, 
doctor, between you and me, I’ll give you fifty guineas in a pre¬ 
sent, and as much good claret iis you and an associate can drink, 
if you will watch a night in the library, and endeavour to find 
out what this is that disturbs the ])eople of my establishment. 
But, dtK^tor, it is only on this condition, that whatever you may 
discover in that libr.ary, you .ire to make it known only to me. 
My late uncle’s hoiuds of wealth and legiil lamds h.avc not 
been discovered; neither has his will. I have a thought that 
both may be concealed in that apartment; and that the old 
miser has had some machinery contrived in his lifetime to 
gu.'ird his treasure. You understand me, doctor ? It imjwrts 
me much ; whatever you discover, I only nuist-be made privy 
to it. It is as well that my brother, and his conceited Inam¬ 
orata Swan, should be under my tutelage and direction, as 
rendered independent of me, and h.aply raised alwvc me. 
■Doctor, what would you think of a thousafirl pounds in t-s'jr 
hand as the fruits of one night’s watching in, that library i 
You are superior 1 know to any dread of danger fiom the ap- 
)iearancc of a spirit.” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, squire. Randal, as to tie,.^a- 
torculist, and his vertiginous giH piece of mutability, to such 
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J have nothing to say, and with such I have nothing to do. 
But to kitter the fortune of my alderleivest friend, in recipro¬ 
cation and altcniiitcness with my owy, squares as exactly witli 
my views as the contents of an angle; which, in all rectangle 
triangles is made of the side that subtendcth the right angle, 
and is equal to the squares which arc made of the sides epn- 
tainiiig the right angle; and this is a perfect definition of 
my predominant inclination. The discerptihility of fortune is 
ilhot only admissible, but demonstratively certain, and what¬ 
ever pro' os lulmuiicuiar to its concentration is meritorious.” 

“ I am rather at a loss. Dr Leadbcatcr.” 

“ \t)ur proposition, squire, as it deserveth, hath met with 
{wrfect acceptibility on niy part. Only, iusteatl of claret, let 
the he\oragc for my friend and me be hock." 

“ W ith all my heart, doctor.” 

“ Fifty, at all events, for one night's watching; perhaps a 
thousand }" 

“ The precise terms, ‘doctor." 

Every thing being thus settled, the doctor sought him out 
an associate, and fixed on Mr Jiiiglckirk, an old man who, for 
want ot a patron, had never l)ccn able to get a living iu the 
church, though he had been for twenty years what is called a 
jouiaieyman minister. He had a tveak mind, and was addict¬ 
ed to tippling; but had nevertheless an honest and ujiright 
lieart. The doctor, however, made choice of him, on account 
of his poverty and simplicity, thinking* he could motdd him 
to his will with ease, should any great dis<,'overy Itc made. 

The next week, the reverend doctor sent word to Welldean, 
tl;?.t,hc and a frie.id meant to visit there, to pray with the faini- 
^\, and n atcl/'over night, to jlieruse some laioks in the library, 
oi* rather to make choice of some, previous to the approaching 
sale. Tyt two divines came; the laird kept pur[)osely out of 
but left directions with his brother Allan, to receive 
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and attend on them until after supper, and then leave tlicRi 
to themselves. 

All the people assembly in the library, and Mr Jin^lekirk 
performed family worship at the request of the doctor. After¬ 
wards a plentiful 8up()er, and various rich wines, were set, of 
which both the divines partook rather liberally. Allan re¬ 
mained with them durinj^ supper, but not perfectly at his ease, 
for he was at least next to convinced that there was-s()me- 
thitig preteriiaturiil alsmt the house;—something iinaecounts 
able he was sure there was. 

After sujiper, chancing to lift his eyes to the old bookcase 
of black oiik and glass, that stood exactly opposite to the fire¬ 
place, he perceived, or thought he perceived, the form of a 
hand iM>inting to a certain piinc of gliiss in the book-case. He 
grew iusUintly as pale as ashes; on which both the divines 
turned their eyes in the siime direction, but there was nothing. 
Even to Allan’s eyes, there was nothing. The apjMjarance of 
the hand was <juite gone, and he was convinced it had been 
qu illusion. They asked him, with some symptoms of pertur¬ 
bation, what he saw ? But he assured them he saw nothing ; 
only he said, he had not been very well of late, and was sulr- 
ject to sudden qualms—that one of these had seized him, and 
he would be obliged to wish them a good-night. They in- 
treated him to remain till they finished the bottle, but he 
begged t» be excuseil, and left them. 

As soon as they Were alone, the doctor began to sound 
Jinglekirk with regard to his principles of honesty, and 
incntioncHl to him the suspicion and the strong probability 
that the late okl miser’s trea.sui'cs were all isoncealed in^th^t 
library; and moreover, that ciVen their host suspected tlul. 
he had contrived some mechanical trick diming his lifetime to 
guard that treasure, and it was thus that the ser^mts, and 
even strangers, were frighted out of the apartment. 

The reverend John* Jinglekirk listened to all Ihis with tacit 
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■\iji<lifference, filled anotlicr ghuss of old hock, and acquiesced 
with his learned friend in the strong jwohability of all that 
he had advanced. But notwithstanjjing eveiy hint that the 
elector could give, John (as the other familiarly styled him,) 
would never utter a syllabic indicative of a disposition to share 
the treasure with his liberal friend, or even to understand that 
such a thing was meant. 

The-doctor had therefore recourse to another jdan, in which 
he was too sure of success. He toiistetl one bunijUT of wine 
after amo her, giving first, “the Cdiurch of Scotland,” and then, 
some n.djlemen and gentlemen, particular friends of his, who 
had plenty of livings in tlieir gift. Then such young ladies as 
were jwticularly beautiful, acc(»nplished, and had the clinic ; 
in slnn t, the very (me’s for clergyman’s ljidie.s. Jinglekirk de¬ 
lighted in these totists, and was as liberal of them as his friend 
could n isli, drinking deep bumpers to every one of them, 

* TUI his een they closed, an’ his voice grew low, 

All' bis tongue wail hardly gang.’ 

At length lie gave one whom he pronounced to be a ilUiiie 
creature, drank a huge bumper to licr health, anti then, lean¬ 
ing forward on the table, his head sank gradually down till 
it came in contact with his two arms, his tongue now and 
then pronouncing in a voice scarcely audible, “ O, aditiue 
creature! sweet! sweet! sweet! Ha-ha-ha! lic-hc-he!—Di¬ 
vine creature! Doctor—I shay—Is not she } Eh ? O she’s 
lovely arid amiable! doctor—I shay—^she’s the sheaf among 
ten thousiind!” a.id with that honest Jinglekirk eoiujioseil 
)>£i,iself to a quiet slumber. 

The doctor now rose up to reconnoitre; and, walking round 
and rounik'the library, began to calculate with liimself where 
-4i—j>mst likely old Welldcan would conceal his treasure. 
His eyes and his contemplations very ilhturally fixed on the 
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old book-cast! of black oak. He had previously formed a fins 
i-csolution not to be surprised by any sudden appearance; 
which, he conjectured, v>ight be made by springs to start up 
on setting his foot on a certain part of the floor, or on opening 
a folding door. On the contrary, he conceived that any such 
appearance would be a certain evidence that the treasure was 
behind that, and in that place his research ought to be dou¬ 
bled. 


Accordingly, without more ado, he went up to the old book¬ 
case. The upiKT two leaves were unlocked, as the man of books 
had left them. 'I'here were a few panes of thick, blue, navel- 
led glass in each of them, while the transverse bars were 
curiously carved, and as black as ebony. “ It is an antique 
and curious cabinet this, and must have many small concreal- 
ments in it,” said the doctor to himself, as he opened the d<Kir. 
He Ix'gaii to remove the books, one by one, from the left hand 
to the right, not to look at their contents, but to observe if 
there were any key-holes or conceale<l drawers behind them. 
‘He had only got half wiiy along one shelf. The next three 
volumes were I.atin classics, royal octavo size; in boards, and 
unproiwrtionally thick. He had just stretched out his hand 
to remove one of them, when he received from some unseen 
hand such a blow on some pai't of his body, he knew not where, 
but it was as if he had been struck by a thunder-bolt, that 
matlc him stiigger some paces backward, and fall at full 
length on the floor. When he received the blow, he utteretl 
the interrogative “What?” :is loud as he could'bawl; and, 
as he fell to the floor, he uttered it again; not louder/ for that 
was impossible ; hut with more emphasis, and an inverisd ca¬ 
dence, quite peculiar to a state of inordinate surprise. 


These two startling cries, and the rumble that he made 
when falling, aroused the drowsy John Jinglekirk,'- not only 
into a state of sensibility, but perfect accuracy of\it»iltct. 
The first thing that he saw was his reverend friend raising 
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'P.p his head from the foot of the table, staring wildly about 
him. 

“ John—What was that ?” said hg. 

'I I had some thought it'was your reverence,” said Jingle* 
kirk. 

“ But who was it that knocked me down ? John, was it 
you who hart the presumption to strike me down by such a 
blow as that ?” 

“ Me, doctor ? I offer to knock you dwvn ? I think you 
might kiion- I would be the last man in the world who 
would presxiiue to do sijch a thing. But simply and honest* 
ly, was it not this fellow who did it And -with that 
Jinglekirk pointed to the wine bottle; for he believed the 
doctor had only fallen asleep, and dn>pt from his cliair. 
“ For me, doctor, T tvas sitting contemplating the beauty and 
perfections of the divine and delicious Miss Cherrylip! And 
when I jwesuine to lift .'i linger against you doctor, may my 
right hand forget its cunning! But my Lord, and my God !“ 
exclaimed he, lifting his eyes beyond the doctor, “ who i* 
til is we have got here?” 

The d(>ctor, who had now got uj)on his knees, hearing this 
exclamation and cpiestion so fraught with surprise, looked 
around, and Iteheld in front of the book-case, the exact figure 
and form of his old intimate friend, the late laird «if Well- 
dean, He was clad in his old spotted .flannel dressing gown, 
and a large towel tied round his head like a turban, which 
he always wore in the house when living. His face was a 
face of ^fiance, rage, and torment; and as the doctor looked 
atioi’t; he lifted up his right hand in a threatening manner, 
^s he lifted his hand, his niglit-gown wavcil aside, and the 
dortor and his friend both beheld his loins and his limbs 
sheathedred hot burning steel, while a corslet of the same 
gTS^W-.^metal enclosed his breast and hgart. 

It was more than cno^h for any human eye. The doctor 
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roared louder than a bull, or a lion at bay ; and, not taking, 
time, or not able to rise on his legs, he galloped on all four 
toward the library door ; ^tore it open, and continued the same 
kangaroo motion, not down the stSir, like^ the hapless bibli> 
opde; but, its providence kindly directed, along an intricate 
winding gallery that led around a great jxirt of the house, 
all the while never letting one bellow await another. At the 
first howl that the d(«-,tor uttered, Jinglckirk sprung- to his 
feet to attempt an escape, and would probably have ))cen first 
out at the door, had he not stumbled on a limb of tlie table, 
;ind fallen flat on his face. Impelled, however, by terror of 
the tremendous and hellish figure behind, and led onward by 
the cries before, he made the best of his way that he was able 
after liis routetl friend. 

Tlie doctor at last came to the end of his journey, running 
against a double Ixdtcd door that impeded his progress. Ou 
this he beat with all his might, still continuing his cries of 
horror. While, in this dark and jicrilons state, he was over¬ 
taken hy his dismayed friend, the reverend John Jinglckirk, 
who, not knowing wliat he did, seized on the doctor behind 
with a spa-smodic grasj). This changed the character of the 
doctor’s cries materially. Before this accident, they were 
loud cries, and very long cries; but now they became as 
short as the bark of a dog, and excessively hollow. They 
were like the last biuntiiigs of the heart, Oh-oh-oh-oh- 
ohfor he thought the spirit had hold of him, and was 
S(iucczing him to its fiery Iwsom. 

The domestics at length were aroused from th^T sleep, 
andari'lvcdin the Bow Gallery, as it was called, in pai»^and 
groups; but still, at the approach of every one, the doct^ • 
renewed his erics, trying to redouble them. He "as in a 
state of utter distraction. They carried him aw^v to what 
they denominated the safe part of the j;ousc, and laiik^vfs 
a bed, but four men could not hold him ; so that before day 
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^tliey liad put Llin iu a strait jacket, and had old Gibbf 
Falconer standing over him with a sapling, basting him to 
make him hold his ])eace. It was long ere the doctor was 
liimself again, and when l»e did rec^'cr, it was apparent to 
evefy one that theTright had deprived him of all his jihiloso. 
phy relating to the physical properties of light, reflection, 
refractittn, tin- prismatic spectrum, as well as transparency 
suid oj>acity. These were terms never more mentioned by 
ir^m, iKT did he seem to recollect ought of their existence. 
It likew ise cured him almost entirely of the clerical thirst 
after money. And all his life, the sight of a man in a flannel 
€lres.sing-.i<i\v)i, with a white night-cap on his head, threw 
him into a cold sweat, and rendered him speechless for some 
time. Jinglekirk was not much the worse ; for though he 
was ajipaiently acute enough at the time, having been arous¬ 
ed by such a sudden surprise, yet, owing to the quantity of 
old hock he Inul swilled, he had but imperfect recollections of 
what had ha|ipencd next day. 

llandal ciune gallopping home next day to learn the issue 
of the dot-tor’s vigil; and though he could not help laughing 
till the tears r.an down his checks, yet was he mightily cha¬ 
grined and dismayed, not knowing what to do. After curs¬ 
ing the whole concern, and all the ministers of the goajtel, 
and his uncle’s restless soul, he galloppcd off again to the high 
and important,concerns of rout and riot. 

Swan had, ever since the death of her mother, ItHlged with 
an old maitlen lady in the adjoining village. She generally 
visited her uncle every day, who had always manifested a 
great saachment to her. Yet, for all that, he had suffered 
li.r to run considerably in debj; to the lady with whom she 
/ived, for no eartldy consideration could make Wclldean part 
with mone.y, as long as he could keep hold of it. Neverthe- 
J^Sj^ it j<iving been known that his will was regularly made 
and signed, both Swan* and Allan had a* much credit as they 
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cliosc. They were tvt o fond and affectionate lovers, hut all 
their prospects were now blastctl; and Randal, finding that 
they were likely to be dependant on him, had the proHigiicy 
and the insolence to nial<e a most dishonourable and degrad* 
ing projK)saI to his lovely and virtuous cousin. 

How dilfercnt was Allan’s behaviour toward her! True 
love is ever respectful. His attentions were rctloubled; and 
they condoled together their misfortune, and the dependant 
state in which they were now h“ft. Allan proposed entering 
into the army, there being a great demand for ollicers and 
men at that j)eri(Kl; and, as soon as he had obtained a com¬ 
mission, he .'■aid, he u'ould then un*Ue his fate with that of 
his dear Swan ; and, by a life of economy, they would be 
eiKibled at least to live independently of others. 

Swan felt all the generosity of her lover’s scheme, but 
begged him not to think of marriage for a season. In the 
mean time, she said, she rras resolved to engage in some 
nobleman or gentleman’s family as a governc.s.s, for she was 
^resohed, at all events, not to live dejrcndant on his brother’s 
generosity. Allan Ijcseeched her not to think of such a 
thing, but she coutinuerl olwtinate. She had never told 
Allan of his brother’s base proposal to her, for fear of em¬ 
broiling them together, and Randal, finding this to be the 
case, conceived that her secrecy bixlcd approbation, and 
fortlnvilh laid a scheme to get her into his poiver, and gain 
her to his purj)oses, ■ 

Allan had told his brother, in confidence, of his beloved 
cousin’s simple plan, and besought him to protect ’flier, and 
keep her in that independent station to which her ra.-.^ and 
birth entitled her. Randal said she was such a jicrversc seiL 
willcd girl that Swan, that no one could prevail on her to dO 
ought but what she chose, yet that he would endeavour to 
contrive something to benefit her. 

After this, he ceased not to Ijoast to his associates, that he 
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n’otild soon show them such a. flower in his kcejiing', as never 
before blossomed within the ports of E<nnbiirf'h. According¬ 
ly, he engaged a lady of the town tet^go o»»t in a coach, in a 
dashing style, and wait on Swan, and engage her for the fam¬ 
ily of an Irish Marquis. The terms were so lil»eral, that 
the poor girl’s heart was elated. She was to go with thi.s 
civil and polite flame for a few months, that she might be at¬ 
tended by some masters, tft complete her cdin'ation and a«- 
eoniplish incuts, all which was to be liberally defrayiid by the 
nobleman, \ftcr that, .she was to go into the family as an 
assofdate, with a salary of .t.lOO, an offer too tempting to be 
refused by one in Swan’s situation. 

Now, it so happened, that the very night on which the two 
clergymen w:itched for the ghost of old Welldeari, was that 
on which this temptress came to Swan’s lodging with her 
proud offer. Roth Swan and the old lady with whom she 
lived were delighted—entertained the woman kindly; and 
it was agreed that she should tarry' there all night, and Sw’an 
would depart for Edinburgh with her in the morning. Swan • 
proposed sending for Allan, but to this, both the old dames 
objected as unnecessary, as well as indelicate. They were 
Itoth in Randal’s interest, and as it afterwards appeared, both 
knew him. 

VV’hen Allan left the two ministers, he found his heart so 
ill at ease that he could not rest. The hand that he had 
seen tipon the wall, haunted his imagination; and he felt as 
if something portentous were hanging over him. He went 
out to w.dk, for the evening was fine, and it was scarcely 
yet twilight, and naturally went toward the vilhigc which 
cf^tained his heart’s whole treasure, and when there, as na- 
/undly drew' to the house where she resided. 

When he went in he found them all in a bustle, preparing 
tiii'^his beloved Swan’s.departure. The two dames evaded 
ijny explanation*; but Swan, with whom all deceit and equi- 

1 
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vocation with Allan wa» out of the question, took him 
straightway into her apartment, and made him acquainted 
with the wlKtle in a few words. He disapprove*! of every 
part of the cx])eriment, particularly on account of their total 
separation. She tried to reason with him, but he remained 
sullen, absent', and inflexible. His mind was disarranged be« 
fore this intelligence, which proved an addition it could not 
bear with any decree of patience. Swan had expected to 
delight him with the news of her good fortune, and perceiv¬ 
ing the effect so different from what she had calculated on, 
in the bitterness of disappointment she burst into tears. 

All his feelings of affection were awakened anew by this. 
He begged her pardon again and again, pressed her to his 
bosom, and kissing the tears from her cheek, promised to ac¬ 
quiesce in every thing on which her heart wjis so much set. 
“ Only, my dear Swan,” continued he, “ do not enter on such 
a step with precipitation. Take a little time to inquire into the 
character of this woman with whom you are to be a lodger, 
and the connexion in which she stands with this noble fawi* 
ly. What if the whole should be a trick to ruin a beau¬ 
tiful and unsuspecting young creature without fortune and 
friends.^” 

“ How can you suspect such motives as these, Allan ? Of 
that, how'ever, there can be no danger, for I am utterly un¬ 
known to any rake of quality that would b6 guilty of such 
an action.” 

“ At all events,” said he, “ take a little time. I am 
frightened lest something befall you. A precont’eption of 
sometliing extraordinary impending over our fates,'vhas for 
some time pressed itself upoif me, and I am afraid lest evo'y 
step we take may be leading to it. To a friendless girl, sv\ 
little known, a situation so lucnitive and desirable could not 
be expected to come of itself. Have you ever made inqssr.'J 
by wh<»e interest it was procured ?" 
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Ko, Swan had never once thought of making such an in- 
tjuiry, believing, perhajra, through pcrfwt incx])crience of the 
world, that hor own personal ineri^ had Ijecu the sole cause. 
The two lovers rrturned straiglit to the {wirlour to make thi< 
necessary inquiry. The wily procuratres.s, on several preten¬ 
ces, declincfl answering the question ; but Allan, pressing^too 
close for further evasion, she acknowledged that it teas all the 
triui.saction of the young lairtl, his brother. The old ladv, 
the owner of the house, wjis loud in her jtraiscs *if llandal. 
Allan like * ise professed all his objections to be at an end, and 
lauded Ms brother for the kind part he h:ul acted with regard 
to Swan. Hut as liis eye turned towiirds the hitter, he Im'- 
hehl the most jicrfei^t and bctuitiful statue of ainazciiient that 
jierhaps ever wiis looked on. Her arms were stretched down 
by her snle.s, obtruding only a small degree from jicrpendicu- 
lar lines; not hanging loosely, and gently, but fixed as wedge,. 
Her hands were spread horizont;dly, her lip.s were asunder, 
and hei t ye. fixed on vacancy. There was no motion in any 
muscle of her whole frame, which appeareil to have risen u(l 
;v foot taller than its ordinary sire. The women were both 
speaking to hor, but she neither heard iior saw them. Allan 
watched her in silent astoni.shment, till her reverie Mas over. 
.She then gave vent to her suppressed bri;athing, and uttered, 
as from her bosom’s inmost core, “ Ah !—Is it so !” and sit¬ 
ting down on Ihe sofii bc.sidc Allan, she seemed to Ire trying 
in vain to collect her vagrant ideas. At length she rose has¬ 
tily up, and retired to her own apartment. 

The tnrcc non- all joined loudly in the praises of laird Ran¬ 
dal ; '..ml long they conversed, and long they waited, but Swan 
did not return. Her liriend at length went to her, but neither 
of'them returned, until A^an, losing .all patience, rung the 
Ijcll, and desired the servant to tell them that he was going 
uAmy. Mrs Mayder,^tlip mistres-s of the house, then re-entered, 
^and appeared flustered and out of humour. " Miss has t.akcn 
VoL. 11. Z 
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such a mood as I never witnessed in her before/’ said she; 
“ Pray, dear Allan, go to her, and bring her to reason.” 

Allan readily obeyetlthc hint, and found her sitting leaning 
her check on her hand; and, at the very first, she told him that 
she had changed her mind, and was now determined not to'go 
wi/,h that lady, nor to move a step farther in the business. 
He imputed this to pride, and a feelmg averse to lie under 
any obligations to his brother, and tried to reason her out of 
it j but it was all in vain; she continued obstinate j and Allan, 
for the first time in his life, suspected her of something exceed¬ 
ingly cross and perverse of disposition. Yet she chose rather 
to remain under these suspicions, than be the cause of a quar¬ 
rel btaween the two brothers, which she knew would infallibly 
ensue if she disclosed the truth. 

Her lover was al)out to leave her with evident marks of dis¬ 
pleasure ; but this she could not brook. She changed the 
tone of her voice Instantly, and saul, in the most melting ac¬ 
cents, “ Arc you going to leave me, Allan ? If you leave 
this house to-night, 1 shall go with you ; for there is no one 
on earth whom I can trust but yourself. 1 pt>sitivcly will not 
remain alone with these two women. The one I shall never 
speak to again, and with the other, who has so long been a 
kind friend, I shall part to-morrow.” Allan stared in silence, 
doubting that his darling was somewhat deranged in her in¬ 
tellect : and, though he saw the tears rolling i,i her eyes, Iks 
thought in his heart, that she was the most capricious of hu¬ 
man beings, and cherished, at that moment, the illiberal sug¬ 
gestion that all women were the same. ^ 

“ I am an unfortunate girl, Allan /’ continued shci...“ and 
if I fall under your displeasure, it will indeed crown my mis¬ 
fortune ; but I am not what I must appear in your eyes to- 
Iw at this moment. After what passed a few minutes ago, 
however, I can no longer lie the lodger of Mrs Mayder.” 

•• Y ou are out of humour, ipy dear bw.'vn/ and capricious. 
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I Ix'g' you will not make any hasty resolutions while in that 
humour. Your rejection of that elegant and genteel situ¬ 
ation, merely Ijecause it wa.s procured for you by my brother, 
is bi'yfiiid nt)' cmw^ehension ; and, because this worthy wo¬ 
man, your iincerc friend, urges you to accept of it, would 
you throw y'lOi-self from under her protection.^ No earthly 
motive c.iu ever influence me to forsake you, or to act for a 
single moment in any other way than as your friend ; but I 
am unwilling to cnco»jriigc my dear girl in any thing like an 
unreasonable <'a[)rice.” 

“ And will you leavc^nc to-night, when I rc(|Hcst and in¬ 
treat you to stay ?" 

“ Certainly not. At your rccpiest I shall sleep here to¬ 
night, if Mrs .Maydcr can supply me w’itli .1 sleejsing apart¬ 
ment. (’orne, then, and let us join the two ladies in the par¬ 
lour.” 

“ No. If you please you may go : and I think you should. 
But I cannot and will not face yon lady .again. 1 have tak¬ 
en a mortal prejudice to her. Allan, you are not to fo^sak^ 
me. Will you l)ecome security for what I ow'e to Mrs May- 
der, and Ijoiwd me somewhere el.se to-morrow ?” 

Allan stood for some time silent, and looked with pity and 
concern at the lovely and whimsical creature before him. “For¬ 
sake you. Swan !’’ exclaimed he, “ how can your Ikwoiii har¬ 
bour such a doubt ? But, pray, explain to^me thecause of this so 
sudden and radical change in all your prospects .and ideas ?” 

“ Pardon me; I cannot at this time. At some future 
period, perhaps, I may; but I cannot, even with certainty, 
promise that.” 

“ Then I fear that they a^’-e groundless or unjust, since you 
ewnnot trust njc with them." 

“ 1 am hard beset, Allan. Pray trust to my own judgment 
foi^onee. But do.jMt leave this houst; to-night, for some- 
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tiling luis occurred which affriglits me, and if you leave rac 
hero, 1 hnow not what may happen,” 

Allan turned pale, for the sight that he had seen himself 
recurred to his mind, iuid a chilluess crept »ver his frame. 
He had a dread that something portentous impended over him 
and his beloved Swan. 

“ I fear I have as good reiuson to he affrighted,” said he ; 
“ something unfortunate is certainly siKin to overtake you and 
I; for it appears to me as if oui" very natures and sentiments 
had undergone a change.” 

“ I have always anticijiatcd gofid,” returned she, “ which 
is too likely to lie fullill(>d in evil at present. I do not, how¬ 
ever, yield in the least to despair ; for I have a very good Isiok 
that says, ‘ Never give way to despondency when worldly 
calamitk's thicken around you, even though they may drive 
you to the last goal ; for there is one who secs all things, and 
estimates all aright—who feels for all his creatures, and will 
not give up the lirtuous heart for a prey. Though your 
s« rrows may be multijilicd at night, yet joy may arise in the 
morning.’ In this is my hop<', and I am light of heart, could 
I but retain your good opinion. Go and join the two ladies 
in the parlour, and lx; sure to rail at me with all the bitterness 
you are all nnuster of. It will he btit reasonable, and it will 
not affect poor Swan, whose measures are taken.” 

The trio were indcetl right free of their censures on the 
young lady for her caprice ; and Mrs Mayder, wdio, ever siu(;e 
Allan was left fortuneless, discouraged his adtlresses by every 
wile she could <lovise, hinted broadly enough how much she 
had often to do to preserve (piiet, and to bear from that rally's 
temper. Allan assured them tliat it was in vain to think of 
prevailing on her to go with her kind benefactress at present, 
whom she declared she would not sec again ; and that both 
his friend Mrs Mayder^ and himself, had %llen under her higE 
displeasure for endeavouring to sway her resSl'ution. But he 
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:uisUred bothj that he intended to nse his fidl interest \ritli his 
fair cousin, and had no doubt of ultimately briugiiiis her to 
reason. lie netvr ot«cc mentioned \vl«it she had said of leavinfr 
lirr nltl fail ii1~i 'iiuiliiii[^ that was only a whim of the moment, 
which calm fell.''ction would soon allay. 

He slept there all night, so that he was not at M'elldean 
when the affray happened with the tteo pansons. He break¬ 
fasted with the tw'O ladies next morning, and finally leading 
the elegant town dame to her carriage, he took leave of lier 
with many expressions of kindness. Swan (xnitinued ItK'kod 
up in her own room until the carriage rolled away from tin; 
door. When they returned up stairs, she Wiis come int(» the 
j>arlour, dressed in a plain walking-dress, and aj>pcared tpilte 
composed and good-humoured, hut somewhat absent in her 
manner, tihe fixed once or twit* a speaking kajk on Allan, 
but unwilling to cncoui'agc her in what he judged an un- 
reasonahle caprice, he would undei-stand nothing. At length 
he hade them good-morning, and said he woulil jterhaps call 
in the evening. She did not open her lips, hut, dropping hiu* 
a slight courtesy, she went into her chamljer, and follow¬ 
ed him with her eye, as Jong _as he remained in view. She 
then sat down, and gave vent to a flood of tears. “ He c\eo 
declines becoming my surety for a jtaltry sum of money !" said 
she to herself “ wliatever it costs me, or whatever shall be¬ 
come of me, which God at thi.s moment, only knows, I shall 
never see him again." 

Allan did not return in the evening. The events of the 
preceding night, and the horrific cries, looks, and nuulness: of 
the doctor, had thrown the pcojilc of the hall into the utmi'-t 
conffternation, and occupied ^his whole mind. Between ten 
au^ eleven at night,'he was sent for expressly by Mrs Mayder. 
Swan was missing, and had not been seen since the morning. 
ScaJeh had been nw'hs^r her tbroughoiut the village, and in 
the neighhourhootb without efifect. No one had seen her, save 

Z 2 
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one girl, wlio thoughf she saw her walking towards the bank 
of the rirer, but was not certain whetiicr it was she or not. 

The dismay of Allan e»nuot be described. He wa-s struck 
speechles,s, and appeared for a time bereaved Ids. wonted 
energy of mind; and grievously did he regret his cold and 
distant behaviour to her that morning. He found Mrs May- 
der at (me time railing at her for leaving her thus clandestinely, 
and threatening to liave her seized and iiiipriKoued for debt; 
and at other times weeping and lamenting for her as for her 
own eliild. Allan reminded lier, never in his hearing to men¬ 
tion the .sum ondng to her on iiwan’j< account, for that his 
brother, as their late iincle’s heir and executor, was bound for 
it ; and that he himself woidd voluntarily bind for it likewise, 
though he had it not in his power to settle it at that instant. 
Silenced on this score, she now gave herself up u holly to weep¬ 
ing, blaming Swan all the while for ingratitude, and denying 
positively' that she had said one word to her that she couhl in 
i’cason take amiss. Allan knew not what course to t;ikc ; but 
Pliat very night, late as it was, lie scut oil' an express to Edin¬ 
burgh after his brotlier, informing him of the circumstance, 
and conjuring him to use every means for the recovery of their 
dear cousin ; ad<ling, that he himself would search the coun¬ 
try all round on the ensuing day% but would trust to his clear 
Kaiidal for Edinburgh, in eiuse she had come that way. Han- 
dill rejoiced at the news of her elopement. He luul no doubt 
that she would shape her course toward the metropolis, and as 
little that ho would soon discover her, and have her to himself. 

Allan reniaiucd at Mrs Mjiyder’s house all that night likc- 
M'ise, having' sent up orders for his servant and horses to at¬ 
tend him at an early hour. He slept, through choice, in the 
chamber which his dear Swan had so long occupied, and con¬ 
tinued moaning all night like one at the point of death. Next 
morning he arose at .the break of day, -hut as he wa.s maiing 
really to mount his horse, havibg stooped'to’buckle his spur- 
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as he raised himself up, he was seized with a giddiness, stagger¬ 
ed, and fell down in a swoon. The village pharinacopolUt 
was instantly brought, who declar*tl the fit to be a fabricula 
in 4 > r jiericraniuin, and that the gentleman wi» 

in a state of gi-eat danger as to phrenitis ; and tlierelbre, that 
severe {K-rfriiaiion was requisite, until suspended animation re¬ 
turned, and tliat then he w'ould instantly plibdjotoinist; him. 

To this last operation, Allan’s servant objct;ted strongly, 
observing with great seriousness, that he did not sec the ne¬ 
cessity of //n.'/i/'g any ))art of his niitstcr, merely for a fainting 
fit, out of whieli he wogld soon recover ; but if such an oper¬ 
ation was necessary, why not rather take the skin of some 
other ))arl than that he had mentioned, as his master was 
just about to ride ? 

Allan l■cco^•ered from his swoon, but felt great exhaustion. 
He was again jnit to bed, bloodetl, and blistered in the neck ; 
but for all these, Udore niglit he was in a raging fever, which 
affected his head, and appeared pregnant w'ith the W'orst 
symj)tonis. In this deranged and dangerous state he hty for 
several w ccks. Swan w!is lost, and could not be f<ain<l cither 
dead er alive. Handal wiis diligent in his researches, but 
failed not to console blinself in the mean time with the com¬ 
pany of sinrh other fine ladies as the town affordwl. The 
ghost of old Welldeau kept one part of the house to itself. 
Mrs Tallow-chandler, the fat limme-kecjigr, continued to pray 
-nrost fervently, but especially when she chanced to take a 
hearty dram. Nick the gardener did nothing, save prejtar- 
ing himself for another and a better state ; and Oilbert the 
woo<l-cJeaver was harder on tl^e laird’s strong beer than ever. 
Of all wasteful and ruinous^stwks in this wasteful and ruin¬ 
ous world, a pack of itUe domestic.s are tlie most——I’ll not 
write another word on the subject. 

*rhis last-men^MWrfd'worthy, happen'mg to say to some of 
his associates, *he would* watch a night in the library by 
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himself, for a bottle of brandy, and speak to his old master 
too, if he presented himself; and this being told to Kandal 
the next time he came out,' he instantly ordered the beloved 
beverage to be provided to Gilbert, and 
to give him five guineas to drink at the village, when and 
how he had a mind. There was no more about it, Gilbert 
took the bait, and actually effected Ixith, if his own wonl 
could be believcHl. It is a great jiity that there was nothing 
but the word of a man mortally drunk, to preserve on record 
the events of that inoinorablc night. All that can now be 
done, i.s to give his relation next mowiing ; for after he had 
got a sleep, and was recovered from hi.s state of ebriety, the 
circumstances vanished altogether from his mind. 

Randal remaineil in the house all the night, though not 
by himself, curious to be a witness of Gilbert’s experiment ; 
for every one in the house assured him, that he would be 
dislodged. Gilbert, however, stood hl.s ground, never making 
his appearance ; and after the rising of the sun, when the 
laird and a number of his attendants broke in upon him, 
they found the brandy drunk out, and honest Gilbert lying 
fiat on the floor, sound asleep. With much ado they waked- 
him, and asked if he bad seen the ghost ? 

“ The ghost! Oh yes—I remember now—I suppose so. 
Give me something to drink, will you ? Eh! L—d, my 
throat's on fire! Oh-oh-hone!" 

Tlicy gave him a jug of small beer, which he drained to 
the bottom. 

” D—<1 wishy-washy stuff that!—Cooling though.—That 
brandy has been rather strong for me.—Heh-heh-heh, such 
a night!” 

“ Tell me seriously, Mr Falconer,” said Randal, “ what 
you saw, and what you heartl ?” 

“What I saw, ai;d what I heard.'•; That's very go^! 
He-he-he! Feri/ good indeed! Why, you see, master {hick-^^ 
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ups) I—I siw the fullest—saw your uii-(/H'fi)nl4le—state and 
form—never saw him better —(Jiicky quite jocularj I assure 
you." 

‘‘ niiilii!ir*7fftt dyspeak to you, Gilbert 

“ SjM'ak ! 'I’o be sure—tlie whole night.—.What did he 
else.?" 

“ By all means, then, if you can remember, tell us some¬ 
thing that he said, if it were but one sentence.” 

Ilemeniber ! Ay, distinctly. Every tvord. He-he-he- 
lie! ‘ CTilbcrt Falconer,’ says he; ‘ Yotir glass is out.’ 
He-lie-he-lie! (and allwthis while Gilbert was speaking in 
a treble voice, and a tongue so altered with druukenness, 
that it n as diHicult to understand whiit he said.) ‘ V'our 
glass is out,' siiys he—It teas true too—there it stood a* 
empty as it is at this moment. ‘ (Jilbcrt (hide) Falconer,’ 
says he, ‘ Your glass is out.’ ‘ Thank you, sir,’—says 1— 
‘ Thank you for the hint, sir,’ siiys—I—He-lie-hc ! ‘ Your 
gliiss is out,’ sajs he. ‘ 'I'hank you kindly, sir,’ says I, 

‘ for—the hint—You’re quite a gentleman—now,’ says I—. 
Hc-he-he !—‘ Qfiite a gentleman,’ says I—‘ 1 liave seen 
other days with you,’ Ile-he-he-he !—1 said so—I did, upon 
my honour, b'or God’s sake give me something to drink, 
will you Ay; that was the way of it—He-he-hc-he!— 

‘ Gilbert Falco/ier,’ says he ; ‘ Your" ”— (kick)—— 

“ 'I he old intoxicated id<!ot is mocking us,’’ said Randal; 
“ There is nothing to be made of such stuff as that.’’ 

“ I never knew him tell a lie,” said Mrs Tallowchandler ; 
“ even at the drunkenest time I ever saw him. Would it 
]>IeaKe your lionour to ask himdf that was the first sentence 
that the apparition sjmke to him If we can bring what 
jiassed to his mind by degrees, he will tell us the truth.” 

Gilbert was still sitting on the floor, rhj'ining over his story 
of tlie glass, and^'.rtfl§ing in fits of ideot laughter at it; 
^'•hen Randal again returned to him, and arousetl his further 
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attention, by asking him if that M'as tlie very first sentence 
that the ghost Kj>oke to him ? 

“ The first sentence!- -No_Bless your honour, it was the 

last.—I took the hint and—filled that chKsripSlgnf^lue:. —full 
to the hrin>—of brandy.—I thanked him first though—ujjoii 
mjr honour, I did.—‘ Thank j'ou for the hint, sir,’ says I— 
and drank it off. ‘ Here’s a good night’s rest to us both,’ 
says I—' I saw nae niair of him.’ ” 

“ Did he vanish away just then, Gilbert.'’” 

“ I dare.say he did ; (/n'c/i) at least, if he was there I did 
not see him.—If there had been fif'y ghosts it would hav# 
been the .same to old Gibby.—I think it’s time we had both a 
sleep, if your honour, or your honour’s likeness, or whatever 
you are, be .speaking that way. So here’s a-” 

“ In what way do you mean, Gill^ert ? What was he then 
speaking about ?” 

“ Did not I tell you ?” 

“ Not that I remarked. Or if you did, it has cscajKMl 
me.” 

“ ’Tut! I told you every sylhible to the end.—Give me 
something to drink, will you ? And remember I have won 
iny five guineas.” 

“ Well, here they arc for you. Only you must first tell 
me distinctly, all that passed from beginning to end.” 

“ Odd’s my life, how often would you hear it ? I have 
told you it word for word ten times.—‘ Gilbert Falconer,’ 
says he,—‘ I think you are aii honest man.’ ' 'fhank you, 
sir,’ says—I. —‘ You are come to the right way of thinking 
at last,’—says I.—‘ ’There was no word of that when I lost 
my butlcr8hi[i,’ says I.—‘ It agreed very well with my con¬ 
stitution—that.’ He-hc-he! I sa^l so.—He grew very seri¬ 
ous then—I knew not what to do.—‘ I am now in the true 
world, and you still in the false olife,t--said he —‘ and I 
have reason to believe you honwt at heart; therefore I havo*' 
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a sacml and—important charge to g^ve yon—you must read 
througli the Greek and Latin Chi-ssics.'—' What ?’ said I— 
' Yes,’ said lie, ‘ you must go through the classics from be¬ 
ginning to end.* —‘ I beg your pardon there,’—says I— 
' L6' this for me,''said he, ‘ else the sand of your existence 
is run.’ ‘ V'iiat?’ said I—‘Why, the thing is out of ®iy 
jiower—if you arc speaking that way, it is time we were both 
gone to sleeji.i- ‘ Gilbert Falconer,’ says he, ‘ Your glass 
is run out.’ ‘ Thank you for the hint, sir,’ says I—Ile-hc- 
lic!—That it'.is the be.st of it all—I thought matters were 
growing too serious. ‘ 'riiank you for the hint, sir,’ says I 
—I can reiilcnish it—s^ I took a bumper to his better rest, 
(hat would have given three men up tJicir feet.—I saw no 
more. 1 ie may be standing here yet for ought I know.” 

“ Gilb(;rt, you are endeavouring to amuse us with the 
mere fumes of a distempered imagination. It is impossible, 
and altogether unnatural, that one should rise from the 
grave, and talk to you such flummery as this. Confess 
honestly, that tliere is not one word of it true.” , 

“Triie.^ By this right hand it is true every M'ord. May 
I never see the light of heaven, if it is not the downright 
truth, as near as my memory retains it. A man can answer 
for no more.” As he said this, there was a glow of serious¬ 
ness in his drumly looks, as well as of anger that his word 
should have btt-n doubted. 

“ I will answer for it that it is true,” said Mrs Tallow- 
chandler. 

“ So will I,” said old Niehola-s. 

“ But was it not a dream* Gilbert inquired Randal. 

“ No j” said Gilbert, with’niore steadiness than he had 
hitherto spoke, “ I saw yom- late uncle with my bodily eyes, 
in the very likeness in whiA I have seen him in this apart- 
inc®t a thousand times-^just as he wont to be, calm, severe, 
and stern.” 
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“ Were you nothing terrified ?” 

Why, I cannot say I was perfectly at my ease. As far 
as I recollect, I struggled hai-d to ke^) my courage up. 
—I did it.—This was tfre lad that effected it.—This black 
bottle.—Come let us go down to the hall, ^uitl havc'sdmetliiiig 
to drink.” 

i 

These were glorious days for old Gilbert, as long as the 
five guineas lusted ! Every night Was spent a* a little inn in 
the vilhige, where he an<l Andrew Car, ganic-keeper, more 
])roperly game-destroyer, to the laird of Lamington, had 
many a sapj)y night. Andrew was the prototype of his jolly 
master, though only like the shadow to the great original; 
yet it was agreetl by the smith jind sutor Fergusson both, 
that Gilbert’s wit pretlomuiated, at least, iis long as the 
five guineas lasted, the matter was not to be disjmtcd, find 
that was not a very short time. At the inn whei'e our old 
hearty cocks met, strong whisky was sold at thrcc-half-pence 
a gill, and brandy at twopence. Of course .sixpence each 
was as much as they could carry. 

It is a pity that young men should ever drink ardent 
spirits. They have too much fire in them naturally. But 
it is a far greater pity that old men should ever want them. 
Drink reanimates their vital frame; and, as they recount 
the deeds of their youth, brings back, as it were, a temporary 
but present enjoyment of these joyous daj's. ’It would have 
done any man’s heatt good, to have seen the looks of full and 
perfec* satisfaction that glowed in the faces of these notable 
old men, every time that Gilbert compounded the material.^, 
gratefid and inspiring, for a new teeking jug. How each sung 
his old hadeneyed song, heard from night to night, and from 
year to year, but altvays comh ended—How they looked in 
each other’s faces—^shook each other’s hands, and stroked 
one another’s bald crown. It is a pity such old men should 
ever want something to drink. 


1 
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In all these nights of merriment and confidence, hoM'cver, 
Gilbert would never converse a word about the ap])arition. 
Whenever the subject was mentionod, he grew grave, and 
pret*”’'’" ' L. forgot every circumstance relating to the 
encounter ■ and when told what he liad said, he only re¬ 
marked, that he had not known what he w!is saying: and*it 
is not certain but by this time he had reasoned himself into 
the belief that the whole ^yas a dream. 

After .1 long, dangerous, and wasting illness, Allan grew 
•tetter. < >ilbcrt had visited him every day before he went 
to his carousals, and tjje attendants were of opinion, that 
Allan’s recovery was more owing to the directions he gave 
for his ticatment, tlian all that the medical men did for him. 
During the height of the fever, in the wanderings of his ima¬ 
gination, he wiis constantly calling on the name of Swan Som- 
merville, and he generally called every one by her name that 
came in his l)cd side. She was still nowhere to be found ; 
even Randal, with all his assiduity, had not been able to tnice 
her. Rut for nine days running, there were two young ladie^f 
came in a coach every day to Mrs Mayder’s door, where Al¬ 
lan still lay, and the one went up stairs and saw him, while 
the other kept still in the coach. 

As soon .as his reason returned, his first inquiries were about 
Swan ; and, as they were obligctl to tell him the truth, it oc¬ 
casioned two or three relapses. At length, the guard of the 
mail coach flung-down a letter. It was directed to Mrs 
Maydcr; but hcr’s was only a blank cover, enclosing'one to 
Allan. His was without date, and simply as follgirs; 

“ I am glad of your recovery and write this, to entreat you 
not to distress yourself on my account; for I am well, and 
situated to my heart’s cont^t. Make no inquiries after me; 
for, in the first place, it^impossible for you to find me out, 
and moreover, were jsa* to do so, I wou^ not see you. Look 
to our late uudCs affairs, only in as far as you are yourself 
VoL. II. A a 
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concerned. I have ciig'agcd another to sec justice done to me. 
If I had not found more kindness and generosity among stran¬ 
gers, tiian from luy relati. es and those I trusted, hard indeed, 
would have been tlic fate of 

Swan Sommerville. 

Allan read the letter over and over, cried over it like .a 
child ; for his nerves were weak and irritable by reason of his 
late severe, illness; and always between hands, thanked Heaven 
for her health and safety. In the mean time, he planned lif- 
ty schemes to find her out, and as many to bring about a re¬ 
conciliation. “ I must have offended her grievously,” said he 
tt) himself, “ but it has t'ost me, dear, and I was so far from 
doing it intentionally, that at that very time, I M’oiild cheer¬ 
fully have laid down my life for her.” He liad only one 
thing to eon.sole him ; he thought he discerned more acrimo¬ 
ny in her letter than was consistent with indifference. He 
now got better very fast ; for his mind was constantly cmploy- 
c<l on one object, which relieved it of the languor so injuri¬ 
ous to one advancing toward a state of convalescence. 

In the mean while, Gilbert’s drinking money was wearing' 
low, which he found would be an inconvenience for Andrew 
and him ; and the two made it uj) one night over their jug, 
that they would watch for the ghost together, for the same 
sum each that Gilbert had formerly realized. One difficulty 
occurml, who it was that was to give them this. The laird 
had not been at VVelldean Hall for a long time ; and, as for 
Allan, his finances were so low that he could not spare them 
so much, though they had no doubt he would gladly have giv¬ 
en triple the sum to have this mystery farther explored. At 
the first proposal of the subject, ^Vndrew Car was averse to 
it; but as their finance wore nearer'and nearer to an end, he 
listened proportionally with more paticage to Gilbert’s spedh- 
lations; and always at thor parting, wlitn considerably 

1 
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<1ni)ik, tlicy agreed jKrfcetly «u the iifilhj' of tlie esjieritiient. 
It is indeed l>clieved, that CJilhert liad anximis and fearful <Ie- 
sires of a farther comniunicatioii wi^i this unearthly visitant, 
of whose identity and eertalnty of appearance he had no 
douht. N’i‘-||(ilas had once seen it in the twilight, iH-cKoning 
him from the garden towards the library ; and he hiiik,'elf 
had again at midnight seen and conversed with It fa<‘e to 
face ; Inn frrn!) all that he coidd gather, the charges which it 
then gave him, appeared to have been so wliimsical, he could 
malvc n ith'.ngof their meaning. 'I’liat :i spirit should come from 
the unseen world, to induce ii man of his age to begin a course 
of studies in (Jreek and Latin, a study that he alw.iys aldior- 
rc<l, wa: a circumstance <inly to he huighed at, yet it was im¬ 
possible he (roiild divest himself of a consciousness of its re- 
alltv,. 

On the other hand, he perceived that there was something 
radically wrong in the tippropriation of his late master's ef¬ 
fects. His will was lost, or h:id hetm fraudulently coni-e.aled ; 
and those to whom he was .sure the kite laird intended leii»- 
ing tin' best share of his immense fortuiu!, were thus cut, otl' 
from any', stive a trivial part contained in moveables. It 
was no wonder tliat Gillrcrt, u ho wtis a well informed single 
heartwl man, was desirous if possible to sec those riglileil, 
whom he conccivetl to have been so grossly wronged, and 
whom he notf saw in very htird circumstances; but, tdas, be 
did not know the worst! 

From the time that Allan rctatived the letter from Swan, 
to that of his cuin]>]ete recovery, he bad done nothing but 
formed schemes how to discover his fair cousin; tind after <IIt- 
cussing them thoroughly for* nights and days together, be 
pitched on the right one. /He knew there was a young lady 
in Edinburgh, the onlj^ daughter of a reverend professor, 
with whom Swan had ^en intimate at the Ixtarding-sehool, 
and still kept yf a correspondence. Though Allan had never 
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seen this young’ Ia«]y; yet, as lie knew Swan was shy of lier ac- 
<maintaiice, and had so fov in the metropolis tliat she knew 
any thing about, he conceived that slie must eitlicr be living 

with jMiss 15-, or that the latter was wclLaware of her 

circmiisfaiK’cs, and the place of her concealment. 

He knew that if he applied personally or by letter, he 
would be repul.sed; and tliereforc went to Edinburgh, and 
took private lodgings, with a determination T.. watidi that 
house day and night rather than not see who was in it, and 

to dog Miss 15-wherever she went, assured that she would 

visit Miss Somerville often, if they were not actually livinir 

• U . 

together. His surmises were right. He soon discovered 
that Swan was living in this worthy professor’s house, and 
not »erj' privately neither. She walked abr(j<ad with Miss 
15-every good day. 

Allan, full td joy. Hew to his brother’s rooms, and coiunnini- 
eated to him the intelligence of the happy discotxry he had 
made, intending, at the same time, to settle witli llandal how 
ti\cy were to act, in order to regain their cousin’s confidence. 
He found Randal confinc<l to his room, undergfiing a course 
of severe meilicines, he having made rather too free with his 
cainstitution. He professed great satisfaction at hearing the 
news, yet there aj^wared a confused reserve in his manner 
that Allan did not comprehend. B»it the former was soon 
relieved from his restraint, by a vi.sit from trro ot his associates 
in dissipation. The conversation that then ensued, astounded 
Allan not a little, u ho had led a retired and virtuous life. 
He never before had weened that such profligate btnngs ex¬ 
isted. 'I’liey laughetl at his brother’s illness, and seemed to 
cxidt in it, telling him they had taken such and such mis¬ 
tresses off his hand until he got '^K-ttcr, and therefore they 
ho|ied he would enjoy his couch' ^r six months at least. 
Their language was all of a piece. A^Jan was disgusted, and 
left the house, and then Kanda^. displayed to ids honourable 
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■•4ss<K;'iafe.s Low he stood witli Lis cliuriniiig^ cousin ; and Low, 
If it were not for that wliiniiifi;' sweet-milk boy. Ins brother, 
ivliom tlie foolish girl affected, he coidd be in possession of 
that incomparable rose in a few days. He told them when! 
slieVus, within a few doors of him. One of the bucks had 
got a sight o* her, and declared her the finest girl that cut 
bent a busk, and both of them swore she should not esiaipe 
their fraternjjj:) were she locked in the seraglio of tlie grand 
Seignior. Long was the considtat.iou, and many proposals 
highly honourable were brinight forward, but these it is need¬ 
less to eiiiinierate, !us the one adopted will ajijiear in the ic- 
riuel. 

Both Allan and Swan had received charges of horning on 
• lebts to a consider.ible amount, after their uncle's death. .\l- 
!an applu*!! to his brother, in whom he still jilaci’d the most 
implicit contidcncCj who promised that he would instantly 
•cause a man of business pay them all up to a fraction. 'I'his 
he, actually did ; but the man who transacted tliis for him, was 
i low specious attorney, quite at his employei’'s ste[)s. I le bad 
plenty of Uandal’s money in his Land, but these bills were 
not particularly settlc<l. This wiis a glorious discovery. 
Captions were served in the country^ the one at Mrs Mayder's, 
the other at Welhlean, as the places of residence of the two 
debtors, and none of them Ijeing there, the time expired. 
The attorney Jiad got his cue ; the unsus|>ecting lovers were 
watched apart, and both of them seized and conveyed to jail, 
but each of them quite unconscious of what had hajqiened to 
the other. Allan wrote instantly to his brother, cxjiostiilat- 
ing with him on Lis negligence. He answered bun civilly, 
but carelessly; telling him, tjiat he bad neglected to settle 
with the scoundrelly attorney, having rtin him.self short of 
cash, but that he would lor f no time in getting’ the affair set¬ 
tled. However, as his h, !rlth was so had, he begged of Allan 
to*haye a little patience^ and not to accept of relief from any 
A*a 2 
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other person, else he would be both grieved and alfroiitetL 
Allan lay still in prison, and waited, but waited in vain. 

Swan was M!ize«l in the Canongate, at three o’clock, as 
she was returning with Miss B——, from viewing the palace 
of Holyrootl. The latter was so confounded, that she would 
Icive fainted on the street, had she not been supported by 
sonic ladies and gentlemen that were passing at the time. 
Swan suffereil herself to be taken into custo<V_,i 'n dumb dis¬ 
may, never opening her lips. One of Randal’s j^’orthy .and 
genteel ass<saates w.as near at hand, to abuse the messenger, 
the turnkey, and every one connected with the disgraceful 
affair; and, at the s:inic time, oflered to become bound for 
the whol(! debt, and take the lady otf with him. 

This being a business that retpiired some consideration, his 
jirojiosal was little attended to by the men in office, who re¬ 
garded it as mere fustian ; but pcsir Swan, in the forlorn and 
helpless state in which she found herself, could not help being 
stnick with the young stranger’s generosity, and thanked him 
,in moving terms; but, at the same time, rejected his kiml 
otter, and assurtMl him she would sixm be relieved. He swore 
he would r.athcr see all Edinburgh burnt to ashes, ere he left 
such a lady in prison, and if she was determined not to ac¬ 
cept of a temporarj' resctic from him, by G —, he would re¬ 
main in prison with her, till he saw her relicveil in some way 
more suited to her ideas of decorum. She reminded him, 
that such a proceeding would be the reverse of all decorum 
whatsoever, and however much she might value his company, 
there was a necessity that he shoulil leave her to licrsclf and 
her oM-n resources. No, no; he would be d—d if he would. 
She should cither go with him or he would remain with her, 
any of the alternatives she chose. It woidd be a disgrace to 
leave a lady in such circumstanlfs, and he disclaimed the 
idea of it. D—u the rascals, thejyfhmdd not want money. 
Did they think that he could not pay them the paltry sum 
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«f four or five hun<lre<l pounds, the confoun<led puppies ? 
Hot their utensils, if he would think much to dust hell with 
them ! 

Swan smile<l at the extravagance W the young man ; but 
though it '' -'“s a smile of pity, it made him still more outra¬ 
geous. He. cursed all lawyers and attorneys, as well as all 
jwople to whom ever debts were owing, sending them all to 
a place of lytribution with one sweep. By the Lord Harry ! 
if he were a itiessengcr at arms, if any low-lifed misenible 
whelp desinal him to seize and immure a lad;/ in such a 
place iis that in which they sat, d—n him, he would scatter 
his brains for him. “ And such a lady as they have lodged 
here to-night! ’ said he, wiping his eyes, “ 1 beg your par¬ 
don, madam ; but I can easily see that this is some vile plot ; 
for you are Inirn, bred, and educated to other fortuno than 
this. For Heaven’s sake, let me disappoint the culprits, and 
convey you to a place of safety ; I have given you my name. 
I am a gentleman, and a man of honour, I hope—Suffer me 
to write to some friends, and relieve you forthwith !” 

Mi.ss .Sommerville j>ositively declined his intervention for 
the present, and entreated that she might be left to her own 
thoughts, and her own resources; yet still she did it in tlnit 
civil and affectionate way, that the puppy believed, or affect¬ 
ed to believe, that she wished him rather to stay. “ But 
are you surg the nigamuffin .scoundrels will do you no 
harm ?" said he, and without waiting for an answer, return¬ 
ed one himself. “ D—n them, if I like their looks very well, 
though. No, no, madam; you must forgive me, but in 
truth I have not the heart to leave you here by yourself. 
Suffer me but to write to some friends; d—me. I’ll raise all 
Edinburgh, but I’ll have you set at liberty. I’ll bring Major 
Graham, and all the soldi ,rs in the castle, to storm the old 
hovel, before I leave yor nere; L—d, how the artillery-men 
would smatter it do\^ about the ears of the scoundrels! 
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Suffer me to write to my friends, or some of yours; it is all 
one, provided I g;et you out here." 

Swan continued obstinate ; telling him she would write to 
her own friends herself, *if he would be so kind as give her 
leisure; and as for his agency, she assured him again that she 
was not at liberty to accept of it. He continued however to 
wrangle with her on that score, to flatter her one while, .and 
abuse her creditors another, until the arriv;jl_ of Professor 
B——, who sent in his name, and asked .admission, his 
daughter having alarmed him, and hurried him .away to the 
prison, without so much ius knowing what was the matter. 
The spark then bowed and made off/ as somewhat alarincal, 
saying, he would call ag.ain. The reverend divine and he 
p.asscd one another immediately within the dwr of the ajiart- 
ment. The buck bowed, and then cocked up his head again 
considerably to the leeward of the perpendicular line, while 
the professor stared him in the face, as striving to recollect 
him. Both j>asscd on, and the cause of meeting with Miss 
Sommerville, the place, and the subject they had to converse 
on, quite banishetl from the professor’s mind to jusk who her 
gay visitor was. This parson came, honest man ! with the 
full intent of relieving Miss Sommerville; but when he heard 
the amount of the debt, he blenched and turned pale. It was 
not a sum for a poor clergyman, who had a family of his own, 
to part with off-hand. Indeed, what man in the^s.anic vocation 
would have done it, for a young lady, almost a stranger, who 
had run herself into so much debt so early, and whom her 
natural guardians, it .appcjired, had not thought it j)rudent to 
relieve. He had, besides, heard so much of her sentiments 
relating to her cousin, the present laird, when he received her 
into his house, that he had small hopes of being reimburs¬ 
ed there, and that appeared to be Vjie lady’s principal depend¬ 
ence. In short, they could come t<J^ao conclusion whereby to 
obtain immediate relief. Miss SommWville proposed that 'he 
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should Iwrrow tlie sum on tlic security of her share of her 
uncle’s effects; but even there the hero of faith without works 
discovered that he would l)e involved^ and fought sliy : but 
roncluded by observing, that “ something behovcnl to l)e done 
immediately.” 

Before leaving the place, the professor had some oonversu- 
tion with the ke('per, wlm lnforme<l him, that the young gen¬ 
tleman, the hrsiy ’s friend, wh<» was lately gone, had besjjoken 
the best apartment th.at was unoccupied in that part of the 
jail -.pjwoijriated to ilebtors; and, in case she was detained, 
every accomniodatioii befitting her rank. lie then asked the 
kfi'per, w ho that gentleman was ? Me named him, name, 
surname, and tiile : the divine slnsik his head, knowing him 
to fine of the most notorious prolligatfs in the kingdom, 
and left the piinou nothing improved in his estimation of Miss 
.Soiumerville, and almost resolved, whatever his daughter 
might say, to Icuce her to shift for herself. 

M'hi'u it was wearing late, Mr M‘-, Ilandars gallant 

friend, ‘•eturned to the prison, sent in his name and coinpli-* 
ineiits to Swan, and after some demur was admitted. What 
would not yfmth and innocence grasp at for deliverance, if 
shut tip within the walls of a prison, and the darksome night 
approaching Alas! the female heart clings too fondly to 
proffered kindness, especially in flines of danger or distress; 
without siispecfing or endeavouring to weigh the selfish jirin- 
ciplcs from which the apitarent generosity springs, the guile¬ 
less heart judges from Ifs own motions. It liad been agreed 
among the associates that M‘-»— was never to mention Ran¬ 
dal’s name ; else, as the latter alleged, Swan’s delicacy in 
that {Kiint would ruin all; anfl as he was mn ipiite short of 

ready cash, and in an infirm#state of health, M‘-was to 

■ pay the greater part of Minj Sommcrville’s debt, on condition 
thait he had the honour 'ji' seducing her. 

Wellj into .Swan’s apartn\gnt he came, bringing £200 
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with him in notes, and offering liis personal Iwnd for the rest, 
payable in two months witli interest. Swan iniuic many ob¬ 
jections, but actually wept with gratitude at the disinterest¬ 
ed kindness of the gallant yoting man. The attorney was 
consulted ; but he had got his cue, and after many hems and 
hews, and repetitions of learned law terms, consented, so that 
the poor innocent Cygnet was now left fairly in the power of 
the fox. She bad likewise given her consent;—..ith an over¬ 
flowing heart; but at the last, when every thing was arrang¬ 
ed for her departure, some slight demur arose about the place 
whereto she was to Ijc taken. She insisted on being taken 

to the house of Professor B-, hut this her benevolent 

guardian angel as violently protested against, declaring that 
the <livinc was unworthy of her confidence ; a cold liearted, 
calculating worldling, who had gone off with a few dubious 
expressions, and left her in the prison without asking any 
more iifter her, or coining back even to wish her a gcKxl 
night. 

“ To what place do you then propose to take me in the 
mean time.^” said Swan. 

“ I propose to take you to a relation of my own,” said he, 
“ who keeps a boarding house for young ladles of quality, 
where you may either remain for a sea.son, or for a few 
•nights, or weeks, as you feel disjioscd.” 

“ But will it not look awkward for an uttet stranger to go 
to such a house ? How can I exju'ct that the mistress will 
receive, among young ladies of quality, a girl just relieveil 
from prison, and going to her j)Ouse at this time of the even¬ 
ing, in company with a gentleman whom she never saw, till 
a disagreeable circumstance firociu-ed her the honour of his 
friendship this present day 

” Wliy, the truth is, that I kni w no woman on eartli wlio 
is so particular about the charactci,s of her inmates as,my 
worthy friend is. She must have the most absolute proofs of 
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their capabilities, tempers, and dispositions, and is strict in 
these matters almost to a proverb. But it so happens, that 
with her my word or will is a law* I have been a jjfood 
friepd to her house. My purse has been open to her by day 
ami by night, and, in sliort, uiy fortune almost at her dispos¬ 
al. Info that house, therefore, yoti are certain of admif- 
'ancc. There you arc perfectly safe, and from thence you 
can write to yotir friends, and arrange every thing in future 
as you shall choose.” 

“ Well, you are .so generou.s, and .so candid, that I can 

urver distrust your hongur. I nil! send for Miss B- to 

your friend’s house, and con.sult with her there, and must 
trust myself to your protection for the night. What is 
the name of your friend, to whose house I am going 

“ Mrs M‘-, ISt James’ Street.” 

Very well.” 

*•••••* 

\\'hat a dreadful confusion the ghost made at W'elldcau Hall 
that night ! It was not as if one disturltcd sinner had arisen* 
from his grave only, but as if all his warlike progenitors for 
many ages had returned to that scene of bustle and array 
during their stern pilgrimage on this sjdiere. Scarcely had 
the rubic^d west lost its summer dyes, and twiliglit drawn her 
shadowy veil over the fttll blown Itosom of natttre, when the 
inmates of Welitlcan heard a noise as if h,alf a score of men 
had been tearing down the shelves and books of the library, 
and dashing them on the floor. Nothing like it had ever 
been heard in the house before^ All the domestics, high and 
low, (for there is no class of people among whom such a sub- 
onlination of rank is prescrvctl) crowded into the house- 
kcjtpcr’s room, huddling oiuf behind another, and testifying, 
by their looks, the mortal ’error and astonishment that over- 
whetaaed their hearts. 

Little w onder tPa it! The Roise continued to increase and 
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redouble. It grew, that it was not only as if the old folios 
had Imvii dashed down in a rage on the floor, but as if the 
roof and rafters had bs'.’n plucked down, and put into the 
hands of infernal giants to smash the building in pieces to its 
foundations. This turmoil was occasionally accompanied, 
when at the loudest, by a voice such as man never heard. It 
was not like any sound produced by art, nor was it precisely 
like thunder; but they all agreed, that thcre^vas nothing in 
nature to which it bore so strong a resemblance as a flooded 
roaring cataract uttering human words. Gilln'rt was down 
in the village at his cuj>s ; but, low, as they rated him, in this 
dilemma he was sent for. The work of devastation above 
stairs continued and grew. The housekeeper begged of them 
all to join in prayer. This they were very willing to do, for 
they saw no other staff on which they could lean ; but then 
there was none to lead them. Mrs Tallowchandler said, 
though she was a pot>r, weak, and sinful woman, she would 
attempt it. Who knew but Heaven would have mercy on 
them } They all kneeled, and the gwal woman began ; but 
her sentences were few and disjointed; and she continued re- 
(wating and repeating the same thing, till those around her 
were beginning to lose , hold of their gravit)'. At the first, 
when they began, and all were devoutly seriou.s, every noise 
was hushed. The sudden stillness that ensued was in itself 
awful. Let erring, and presumptuous man be assured of this, 
that the devotion of the heart never fails haring influence in 
heaven, while all lukewarm nesssand indifference in sacred things 
is only a mockery of the Al^^hty, and ought but protection 
may be expected therefrom. At the beginning all was still; 
and the fiends, of which the house seemed full, appeared to be 
hushed and quelled, by the simple words of prayer devo.'tly 
offered up; but no sooner did the^yeverence due to that Being 
before whom they,professed to be kneeling begin to subside, 
than the noise began again gradually to increase; and- as Mrs 
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nillowchandler was contiimiucr her imbecile repetitions, it 
came nisiiing nearer and nearer like a sja-akim;' tvliirlwind, 
till at length it burst open the door^of the apartment where 
they were assembled, and stunned them with a deafening veil. 
It' was a sort of half-howling half-whistling sound ; hut 
nothinir was seen. Afi's Tallow<‘haiidlcr joined it with a haul 
scream, and went into hysterics. Ko one regarded her. The 
female parted' the family were all liuddled into corners, ant! 
a'l uttering the same kind of shivering moaning sound. '1 lie 
men were sitting on their .seats in a half-straj)[ung^ posture, 
w't!) their shouhlers up,^their hair standing on end, .uid their 
eves Itent fearfully on the door, “ May the I.ord Almighty 
(irescrve us 1” ciied old Xicholas. “ Ameti !” cried a holhm 
trcaiulons voice, at a distance. “ And some that tire liettei 
than you idi) amen !” 

.None thirst mitiirc to go out in order to esc.ipe ; for the 
inhahitants of another world seemed notr to he croM tIing the 
ji.issages hetween them and the door: neither durst ihev throw 
llieinselves into the .sunk area ; for there wa.s a store helow 
them ; though every one wonhl gdadlj' have been out, even 
tliongh kingdoms had been their ransom. But when the wo¬ 
men heard Nicholas, the g.ardcncr, pronounce the above .s:i- 
cred and serious words, with the mysterioys resptm.sc tliat ir.a.s 
.'iddetl, from a feeling that the wrath of the silisit a:as a i)|leased 
bv it, thev called on Nicholas with one voice, “ Oil! NlclKite" 
pray! pray! for GikI’s sake, jtray!” Nicholas obeyed withoutde- 
lay; and in the agony of his heart pr.'iycd with great fervour. 
But in the course of a few sen#nces, his jirayer grew .selfish, and 
he began to mention his own fear.s—his own personal safety and 
wcll-licing. Such imperfections cling to man’s nature ! The 
i; 2 st could not join with hiih in his petitions, forgetting thcin« 
selves ; and they folt sorry that the tenor of his words was of 
that nature that they c»uld not. The derisions of the spirit 
wM wj tlihcld by Hearca nodonggp than this principle of self 
VoL. II. B h 
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l7c;jan to dct clopc its cringing, cowardly, abominable Icatrii'i ’ 
A. distant laugh of scorn was heard to begin as if in tin.' 
lilwary, with a hollow shaking tone like that uttered bv the 
bittern at midnight; but it increased every moment till it 
made the house tremble, and drew nigher and niglier uiitil 
the chairs on the floor began to totter. It seemed again ap¬ 
proaching to the back of the door with tenfold violence. The 
heart of human I)elng could not stand it. Somp of the men 
tliut were next to the trindows flung them open, and threw 
tliemselves into the area below. It was amazing with what 
celerity the rest followed, darting otit at the windows head 
fiwemost, as swift as doves from thcir‘^)igcon-holc.s, when scar- 
c<l in their habitation. In half a minute the whole famih', 
consisting of nearly forty individuals, were weltering in three 
he.ips on the gra»el that bedded the sunk way, iind everv one 
escaped as best he coidd, and ran for the vilhige. 

What a figure they cut when they went there ! Every one 
W.XS covered with blood; for those who were not cut, ami 
mangled in the fall, were all blooded over by the rest who 
were. They l(M)ked like so many demons themselves; and 
they found that the housekeeper and two of the maids were 
missing; on which they rationally concluded, that they har- 
rng been the greatest sinners, the spirit had got j)ower over 
them, and taken '.hem with him. The villagers were petri- 
; ..,7|;canng to be even more confounded, and at their wit’s 
end, as the saying is, than the fugitives themselves. 

While these things which have been narrated were going on 
at the hall, Gilbert and Audrey Car, late gamekec|)cr to the 
laird of Lamington, were enjoying themselves at the public 
bouse. They were both right fur forward in their evening 
carousal, when the messenger from the hall arrived, to entreat 
Gilbert’s attendance without a moment’s delay. Gilbert was 
in no such confounded hurry ; he helped himself to a glftss, 
Andrew Car to another, and the boy to a thigd. 
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‘‘ Here’s for you. Master Kory, my gocnl fellow; take this 

■ rrt ti)-to help your wind; and then tell us out your 

--story at the Utmost leisure. It is all buiroonery to he i» 

'U<;li a haste. What signifies it to run puffing and——blow- 
Mie i.hroiigli the world in tliat guise.—Here’s to you, bov.— 
V oiiv -ood health I say. Master Kory. Sit down, sirrah, 
ind take time, I tell you. Is it not the Wst wav, Andrew 
* ar r” 

Now ,'\ndrew ha<l one j)eeuliaritv of tvliieh I mu,i ap- 
prio inv readers, that they may understand lum aright. He 
ha 1 . lery rajild tittera?n-e. Many a man speaks (piick, but 
till re never was a man in the world spoke half so ipiiek as 
.Andrew Car. A certain printer in luliuburgh, was a mere 
joi, lo him ; a title-piige, or an errata to a volume, as it were; 

his utteranct' was ten times more rapid than Mr -. 

'rherefore, in going over the jKU-t of this dialogue that be¬ 
long, to Andrew, the reader must pronounce the w<ntls 
tp.ieker by seventeen degrees tlian be ever beard a tongue tu¬ 
tor liuin before. Andrew Iiad likewise two keys that 1^ 
spoke on, C sharp, and G natural, and his voice had no more 
but these, cither intermediate or subordinate. He ttstk the 
former ou all occasutns when Ids passions were rufflwl, parti- 
eidarly when he disapproved highly a^^ny thing, and the 
latter in his ordinary eonver.sation. I satv^ L theref ore jnit 
down all the sentences adapted hy liim to the formeflWy-i 
italic chiu-acters, tliat every one may go on with him, and 
understand Jiim thoroughly. I liate that my character,, 
w hich are all drawn from nature, should not lie properly eom- 
prclieuded. 

“ Should not a man always do a thing leisurely, Andrew 
?_Is it not the best aild most eligible way ?” 

“ Ooo-ycs-yes-yc.s-yes-yes—right-Gibby— rigbt-Gibby— 
(Jibby-Gibby-Gibby—/ight-right-right-right-right—luck-o’- 
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leisurc-Gibbv — luck-luck-luck-luck-luck-luck — bill v-luck- 
luck." 

“ I say. Master Rory—my boy—do you—lietir—that ? Is 
not that a beautiful specimen—of—Andrew Car’s theory and 
mine ? Ell ?—Hc-he-hc-bc—Eh ? Is it not, lad ?” 

Oh, Mr Gilbert, I have not time. Mrs Tallowchandler 
and a’ tlie fowk sent me to gar you come hame directly, an’ 
]iray against the ghost. Oh, Gibby, the bogle ha.s been very 
ill the night, an’ we a’ susiMXt it’s the deil.” 

“ 'fhe deil, Mr Rory ! the deil! Did you say it was the 
dcil, lad ?—My faith—my man—if it he the deil—that’s an¬ 
other thing than a laiglc, let me tell you.” 

“ He’s layiu’ about him at an awfu’ rate; an’ gin ye dinna 
come an’ speak to him, an’ lair him, or pray him down, he’ll 
s(Min hac a’ the house about their lugs. When I came alang 
the ither wank, rinnin’ wi’ fright, I heard a kind o' hooning 
sound, an’ I lookit ower my shoulder, an’——Mercy ! what 
d’ye think I saw ? I saw the deil i’ the shape o’ the auld 
l••ird, but as heegh as an ordinar tree, standin’ on the gavel 
wa’ wi' a great burnin’ kipple in his hand ; an’ he had a’ the 
house daddit dowm the length o’ the third storey. O Gibby, 
haste an’ gang hame, and see if aught can be done.” 

“ What can he d<-.,e, boy ! why, nothing can be done to 
jiacify him, butvcadiug Latin and Greek.—Nothing but go- 
'..p, iiirough the classics. We’ll go, however. Andrew, you 
are a sc.holar, and have the Greek.” 

“ Ooo, no-no-iio-no-no—Gibby-Gibby-Gibby—no-Greek, 
billy—no-Greek—no-Greek—no-Greek-—no-no-no-no-no-no.” 

“ Well, but we shall go, howsoever. You know we have 
now agreed to go together and speak to it. I am in a proper 
key to go any where—we’ll go-^it is as well soon as latV, 
when the family is in extremity—we’ll be well rewarded— 
come, let us go.’’ 

“ Oooo-«o-no-«o-no-nor—G»i6y-GiW)y-Gib6y — 
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nirrhl^—not-t/ie-nlght — riol-thc-night —soinc-otlirr—soino-otlier 
—Miiuc-other—otluT-otlior-dthcr—iiiadnrss-billy— 
iiiadnc^s-iiuuliicss—folly-fullj-folly-fdlly-fivlly—’uotlier — 

’iidtlipr-tcill—^’notlicr-gill—gilUgill-gill-glll.” 

15dy—^gtve my coniplinients—to Mrs Tallow—cliaiidlor, 
and !■ '' her, that my—^friend, Mr Car, dart's not (aimi->tu- 
iiiglit, because the ghost is irritated—and it is dangerous to 
meddle with him ; but-” 

•" Tme-Gibby—true-true-ti ue-true—right-billy—right- 
bill\~right-right-right-right-kittle-business— kittle-business 
—-Kittle-kittle-kittlc—^^iother-gill~’nothcr-g-ill —’nolher-gil! 
-—lass-lass-lass-luss-lass—gill-gill-gill-gill-gill.” 

“ But ;ts 1 w:is saying—if it is tlic deil he must have a sa- 
n-iiicc before he lay. They must give him one of their nuin- 
lK;r, which mav well 1 k' spared.” 

Sacrifice ? sacrifice—what-Gibby—what-Gibby—what- 
.vhat-'vhat—sacrifice—sticrilice—fie-fie-fie—no-no-no-no-no.” 

" It is a literal fact, sir—and well known to all exorcists. 
They must do it by lot, tell them, Ixty. Kven if .Satan shtitdd 
a|(i>ear M’lien we two watch togt^thcr, tre must cast lots whit-h 
of us is to be his to appease him. Or, for instance, if I am 
the speaker, I have the power and right to consign you over 
to him.” 

“ Oooo-no-i>o~no-no-no~Gibhy~Gil)by~K~iiili>i;^Gihhy—uo^ 

no-no—tio-rtglil-no-right — no-righl-h\Utj — no-no-tto-no-iUTBs- 
living-soul— living-soul—not-yours — not-yours-billy — not 
yours—no-uo-no-no—soul-soul-soul—.soul-billy—uut-do->-uot 
do—not-do—no-no-no-no.’’ 

“ I will reason this matter with you, my worthy friend : 
suppose you and I make a contract together—to go and watch 
.•hn incensed spirit, which, to a certainty, makes its appearance— 
we take our chance together, }'ou know—why, is it not better 
fliat one of us should itiake a sacrifice pf the other, than that 
fib?. 


2 
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it sliould take us botli ? or, for instance, if you take it on you 
to address him-” 

“ No-iio-billy—not-addresfr—not-address—not-speak—-not 
speak—no-no-no-no-no. Too-quick—too-quick—too-quick- 
quick-wick-wiek-wick-wick. ’Stonish-him—'stonish-liim— 
’stonisii-h iin. All-\vr,ing-G ibby—all-wraiig—all-wrang—all 
wrang-wrang-wrang-wrang'. Precious-soul-billy—precious 
■soul — pr(>ci( ms-soul — prci :i (ms-soul - soul-soul—Gibby - lad— 
Gibby-lad—Gibby-lad. Havc-you-there—havc-you-there— 
bavc-you-tlicre—lia-ha-ba-ha-lia-ha ! Soul-soul-soul-Gibby 
lad—Gibby lad—ha-bti-ba-lia-ha!” 

This sort of argument used by Andrew Car is the worst to 
answer of all others, because the rest of the company severally 
join in it, and then the argument is at an cn<l. At this time 
it was used by Andrew in such a way that it had precisely 
that clfect. Gilliert joined in the laugh, and the gamekce[)er 
clmckled and cmwed over his victory. 

Another smoking jug having by this time been made, the 
dMeiniiia of the family at the hall was soon totally forgotten; 
even the lad Roderick siiid little more about it, having no 
wish to return; and there they sat till they were found out 
and joined by their bloody and half-deranged companions. 
And then, drunk as ♦’■.V two veterans were, the strangeness of 
tlie talc made tb “ih’serious for a little, though always disposed, 
IVr d’iKort time, to forget the subject. Nothing could cheer 
the hearts of the fugitives in the smallest degree. The horrid 
scene that they had escaped from, and the loss of their three 
companions, held their minds chained up in utter dismay. 
They marvelled what the ghost would do with the three wo¬ 
men. Some said he would tear them limb from limb; 
some that he would take them to a' high rock, and throw then; 
headlong down; and some said that be would take them away 
to hell with him, soul and body > but none thought of attempb- 
ing a rescue. 
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“ It chanced, however, to coroe into Gilbert’s recollection, 
that he lay under many obligiitious to the fat housekeeper, for 
many a scold, and many a glass of sUong beer and queich of 
brandy beside; and he gallantly proposed to go, for one, to 
the hall, and see if any remains of the women were left. No 
one « "uld join him, a circumstance that always had the effect 
of exalting Giltert’s courage, and he persisted in his resolu* 
tion, advancing many half-intelligible arguments in favour of 
the measure, which none of them regarded, till he turned his 
cyt.v oi> Andrew, and remarked, that he surely would not de» 
w i't (dm, as he was alwi^s noted for befriending the fair sex. 

“ Ha-lia-ha-lia-iia, Gibby-Gibby-Gibby>-some-wayg-biiiy 
-some-ways—some- ways— some - ways- good-at- a-pinch— 
g(,. sl-at-a-pinch—good-at-a-pincli,-Gibby-lad —hah-hah-hali- 
halt i" 

“ Then you surely will accompany me, Mr Car?—Eh .?—• 
Lerii’t you ?—you are bound in honour, sir.—Eh ?" 

“ Doji’t-know- Gibby—don’t- know—don't- know -know- 
know-know. No-joke-this—no-joke—no-joke—^no-joke-at-ail 
biliy -billy-billy. Long-spoon-sup-wi’-the-deil—long-spoon- 
sir—^1( mg-spoon—^long-spoon. Not-safe—not-safo—not-safe—• 
no-no-no-no-no-no.” 

“ Why, Mr Andrew—let>—me—teiinj^pu, sir—arc yon a 
man of honour—and courage, sir, as I alwai wJook y ou for— 
ell ?” 

“ Ooo-yes-yes-yes-yes—hope-so—^hope-so—hope-so-Gibby 
—ho|)e-so.” 

“ Then what the devil are you afraid of, sir ? Eh > I would 
defy the deml, the world, and the flesh, and despise them." 

“ Qaao-no-no-no-no-Gibby- Gibby—no^no-no^DO—not-ihe 
^orld^and-tke-Jlesk—not-the- world^and-the-Jlesh—Wi-no-no^. 
Nought-behind-at-all-Gibby—nought-behind-at-all—no-no- 
nft-no. Not-do-«ir—ilot-do-billy—not-do*~-®®t*d®'“*®ob^. 
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Have-you-therc —)iavc-you-thcrc —have-you-thcre •— ha-ha> 
ha-ha-ha." 

“ Mr Car, I know yov to be a man of spirit. Eh.''—1 will 
lead the way—Will you go, or will you not ? Eh ?” 

This was a home thrust; there was no evading it. Andrew 
was obliged to acquiesce, make a virtue of necessity, and va¬ 
lue himself on his covirage. Accordingly, Gilbert taking a 
brilliant lanthorn in his left hand, a stout staff iiY his right, 
and Andrew (’ar at his slioulder, staggered away to Welhlean 
Hall as well as he could, well convinced, that though his com¬ 
panion had less drink in his head, he *iad likewise less courage 
at his heart, and therefore Gilbert was determliied to x/iorv off 
that night, and in nowise to manifest fear for any' created be¬ 
ing. Andrew, tliough not quite so confident, had yet a cer¬ 
tain character of manhood to sujiport, which he judged it quite 
incumbent on him to retain ; he coidd never otherwise have 
shewn his face iu social circle more. Up the street they went, 
not keeping exactly the same line of longitude. Gillawt 
sometimes took a swing, first the one vvay, and then the other, 
like a ship beating up against the breeze. 

“ Comc-comc-comc-Gibby-Gibby-Gibbj'—straight-straight- 
straight-straight. I.augh-at-us-sir— Iaugh-at-»is — I.augh- 

langh-laugh-laugh-^^r—steady-ste.ady-steady-ste.ady-steady.’’ 

“ St^dif you—say—Mr Car?—We’ll see—bj'—and 

'i-lny—^who—is most steady. Come on, my brave fellow.” 

Forward they went !is they best could. The w.ay was well- 
known to Gilbert. His feet knew it by instinct, for many a 
hundrcrl nights had they tr.aced it, when their eyes were as 
completely closed as if they had l)een tied up with a napkin. 
The distance from the village to the hall was scarcely a mile 
and a half through the fields. When they were alwut half¬ 
way, Andrew, whose hearing was more acute than his associ¬ 
ate’s, began to mumble and speak with more than ordinary 
velocity, and drew Gilbert always to one side. The lat^i” 
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fused to g-o in any otlier <lircction than that in wliicli he was 
proceeding, and a few pa<;e« onward llie cause of Andrew’s 
agitation hecante apparent. Tlie most dismal groans were 
heard at altoiit lifty yards distance in the field. As soon a.s 
flo-y fell on Gilbert’s ears he heaved his lanthorn, and turned 
off I . ' ards tlic place from whence the sounds jn-ocectled. An- 
ilrcw instantly tO(»k liis high key on C sharp, and [K)urcd 
forth Kuch'^x torrent of speex;h that no man could take up a 
' list inet sentence of it. They were all terms of decided dis- 
apjooh ifion of Gilbert’s adventure ; but the only sounds that 
f h .11 his ear, tliat he jould cidi language, were some such 
words as these. 

“ Tdl-iic-Gil>(>y-Gibhi)-(iihhi)—^1cU-tjc-ieU-iic~lell-jic-teU-ye. 

■itjo-7ii>-no-2io-ii()-no. Makc~nor~tncd(lle-make-nur~mctMle- 
^nuki'-mr-vicddlt;—-no-no-no-no. Dogs-hje-dogs-h/e-dogs-lye-^ 
Ifd-i/e-lcll-i/e-h !/-y<!-ti:ll-yc-G'd>l>ij-Gihl>y-Gibb’i/, <^t.” 

Gilbert, without rcgtirding this water-spout of human 
iireath, jirocctMled straight onw.ard to the object of his concern. 
Andrew was sometimes shouldering away, and sometimas 
drev.ing after the light, while the words by degrees died 
away from his tongue; but the same sound still continued, 
and liecame very like the sounds uttered by the Irird, called 
in this c.ountry the Heather Bleater, he wings the air 

in the gloaming. Gilbert, to his sincere gifoi f,. f qujid his old 
friend and associate, Mrs 'i'allowchandlgr, lying strctcheu oic 
the ground, imable to rise, moaning grievously. She told 
him, after blessing him for his kind concern, that her leg wa* 
broken; on which he called stoutly to Andrew for assistance. 
Andrew approached, speaking all the way. “ Told-ye-told- 
ye-told-ye,” he was saying as he came, half running; and, 
oiice he saw who it was, and how grievously she was hurt, it 
is impossible to describe his manner, and the confusion of ideas 
tlfat intruded themselves on his imagintytion; but always be- 
.he seethed to blame*Gilbjrt for coming to her, as if 
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that had been the cause of her misfortune. “ Told-ye—toid- 
ye—told-yc — told-ye. W ould-not-be-told—would- ti< it-bc~ 
U)ld—uo-iio-uo-uo. Brokeu-brokcii-brokcn-brokcii ? Ooo-iio- 
no-no-uo-no-iinj>ossil)le-impossiblc-imj)ossIble-])ossible-jK)ssible. 
Broken-broken-brokeii ? What-what-what-what-what ? Ooo- 
no-uo-uo-no-no-uo. ’ And so on he went. 

(jilbert, in the height of his zeal and fricndshijt, proposed, 
that Andrew and he should carrj' the hurt womaif to the vil¬ 
lage; and, setting down his lanthorn, the two essayed the 
task, unlit even for a Hercules to perforin. Andrew lifted 
her shoulders, anti Gilbert her feet ; and, having ivith dif¬ 
ficulty heaved her about two inches from the ground, they lie- 
gan to move toward the vilhige, Andrew in a retrograde di¬ 
rection, and Gilbert pushing forward behind. Scarcely had 
they gained live feet in their progress toward the doctor, 
when the weight and pressure upon Andrew caused his heels 
to dip in the soil, and laid him fairly on his back ; while Gil¬ 
bert fell vrith his full weight above Ids fair injured friend, 
vho screamed and groaned most piteously. The former of 
these sounds serving as a pitch-pipe to Andrew, who took his 
high sharp key— 

“ Told-yc-told-yc-told-ye-told-yc—body’s-mad-lKidy’s-niad- 
body’s-mad—liout-hyM-hout-out-out-out. Never-do-never- 
do-never-dp-neger-do—no-uo-no-no-no-no.” 

‘'•’AYhaLdid you mean to tumble down there, sir.? The man 
has not the strength of a weazel! But he is drunk," said Gil¬ 
bert. “ VVeazel-weazel-weazel-weasel.? What-vehat-what- 
what-what-d’ye-saj'-d’ye-say-d’ye-say ? Boily’s-mad-lKKly’s- 
>nad-body’s-mad-H’m-h’m-h’m-h’m—wcazel-weazel-weazel ?” 

Tallowchandler put an end to this growing heat and 
controversy between our two heros, b)' begging, that in pity' 
they would return to the village, and bring or send a cart. 
Andrew took the lanjhorn and ran back to the village; but 
Gilbert staid to condole witji his-old friend, and lend l«w inv 
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ku)il office lie was able until All(^re^v’^ return with tlie cart ; 
and a frii;htfu! detail sbe there gave biin of the incidents that 
bad occurred at the ball in the eveaiing:, and confirmed the 
boi's strange assevcratioiij that the ghost had nearly levelled 
tbv building. 

A ' •■I SO and <-.art .soon came, with the doi^tor and ajKithe* 

. er) in attendance, and in it they laid the hotistrlceepcr, whtHC 
iiinb the d*>ctor found not to be broken, but sjiraincd, .and 
n.utb welled. The expedition of our two heroes to the ball 
ua- ibii' Itroken off, Andrew not having jtidgetl it proper to 
re ’..Ill, and (/llbert totally forgetting it, in the misfortune 
.li lii« friend, with whom he staid during the remainder td 
lie- niglit, eoinforling and encouraging her. Indeed, .as soon 
a' be found that her leg was not broken, she grew as com- 
lun ticaiive and uhimsically supcrstitiou.s a.s ever. Sore she 
regretted that tVilliert was not there to b.ave .spoke to the old 
lain*, when he eaiiic in among them, “ rotiring like a ele- 
pnaiit.' as she expre,s.sed it ; and Gilbert rather wishetl that 
he ii.t.i, sini e matters h.ad eomc to such a pa,ss, insuring her* 
in tile ineantinte, that he and his friend Andrew had agreetl 
to si! up in the lilirary a night together, some time or other, 
to se-c if they could learn what it was that the old laird had 
to communicate ; and now, since his jster’s servant.^ were 
all drl\cn from the house, if she (Mrs TallowxxljgtidlM) would 
countenance tile matter, he thought the ijfxmcr the Ijetter, ano 
he had no objections that it should he the following night. 
.She commended his undaunted and manly spirit; promised 
that she would sec them well rewarded; and moreover, that 
they should have the keys of the cellar .md larder, and want 
fiir no entertainment that the hall could afford; and thus, 
before morning, the matter tva.s finally settler! lictwecn them. 

As soon as the sun arose all the .servants hurried up to the 
m4nsion-hou.sc to witness# the devastations of the last night, 
expecting that there would sc.grcel;j be one etone left stand- 
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iiig on aiiotlier. By the way, they discovered that tlic t^vo 
young females that were amissiug the evening before liad both 
joinefl the i>arty; but both kept a mysterious silence whither 
they had been. In the beginning of next year, however, it 
lii^gan to be sii.spccted, that the one had lodged with a jour¬ 
neyman tailor, and the other with the apothecary’s ap]»rentice, 
in their several apartments in the village. Such a dispensa¬ 
tion as that they had met with was an excuse for people doing 
any thing! 

At the h:dl every thing was in its usual style. There \va-. 
iiot an item injureil or misplaced froni the bottom to the top 
of the bouse; not a book in the library w:is altiwed, nor any 
one thing that they could discern ; all was standing in state 
and form as they left it, with the doors bolted and the win¬ 
dows barred, all sjive those out at which they' had ell'ccted 
their escape. This w;is the most wonderful thing tif :d!' 
Peo[)lc could no more trust their own senses ! 

It is a dlfhcult matter to tell a sUiry as it should l)e told ; 
Tor, after the party separates, it is necessary to (ly always 
from one to another, to bring them forward to the same notch of 
time. In conformity wdth this laudable measure, the writer 
of this notable tide must return to his fair fugitive, whom he 
left in circuinstanofti more ptcrilous than any' of his retiders 
can well siini>«^, or than any of her conne.xions, save her 
uiicl?s spirit, seemetl to be aware of. If ttiey were, they 
took no concern about the matter. Had Allan known of her 
danger, how his heart w'Otdd have been wrung! but he con¬ 
cealed his name and disgrace from every one save his brother, 
who wsus in no hurry to relieve him, until the gallant trium¬ 
virate had accomplished their purposes with Swan, which the 
greater part of my readers will remember was wearing but 
too near to a consummation. These arc, I know, quite impa¬ 
tient to get into a detail of all the -circumstances ; but there 
are some incidents that Jit is painful for an-author ^to .enu- 
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^»icrate, and it is only in adherence to tnith tliat he submits t(» 
the unj;racioT>s task. Without them, the tale cannot go on, 
so they must needs fcs told. 'lijie (tircuinstances in the 
|ir(!sent case were then j>rcci.sely e ■ folloM s 

“ Well, I niuit trust to your protection for this night,” 
'aid Swan. “ What is the name of the lady, your friem!, to 
M oose house I am going.^” 

“• Mrs M‘-Of St Janies’ Street,” said he. 

“ \’ery m ell.” She t«sik her Indian shawl about her 
•■bou'ders, and after turning si,s: or seven times round in the 
ment, as if htol. iwg-for something else, she took hold of 

Mr .M‘-proffert'fl an.i, an<l he led her out. “ CJod 

bless you ! ’ s id she. “ Ame.i, with all my heart,” said he, 
'■ and the lovely wisher to boot.” “ And (lod will bless yon,” 
v.'Ided sb", for this unmerited kindness to a poor friendless 
• rpliaii.” 


“ O wad . -jme i jwer the giftic gic us. 

To see ouisels as others see us !” 

ays Ihmis ; but I bat e often thought this prayer should he 
reversed ; for if we kirctr the motives and intentions of others, 
as well as tve do our otvn, how often would tve eschew the 
errors into jvhieh u'C fall! and if Mis.s feiTiiiinierville had 
known her conductor’s intentions at that time, as well as 
he himself knew them, how far would she have been from 
blessing bim ? Yet, jxior fellow ! he rejoiced in it, and no¬ 
thing in the m orld could have made him so happy as taking 
that lovely and innocent y<*ung lady home with him that 
night, and ruining her. 1/ is a pity there shoitld be gentle¬ 
men of such dispositions, hut noliody can help it. 

“ Mrs M*-- — in St .Tames’ Street! Mrs M'——.In St 
.James’ Street I" In the hurry of departure, S<van could not 

w suspect who Mrs M'-of James' Street was, but 

Vql. II. C c 
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repeating it to herself all the way down the stair, just as she 
came to the door of the coach, it came to her recollection that 
she had met with that -lady before, and not a rery great 
while ago. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said she. “ I have forgot some¬ 
thing in the apartment that I left; excuse me for a little.” 
“ Please step into the coach, madam, I will go up and bring 
it." “ No, you cannot bring it, I must go mysclF.” With 
that she wrung her arm out of his, and ran up the stairs. 
When she came to the place she had left, the man was just 
in the act of locking it up. But when he saw her come thus 
hastily to the door, he opened it instinctively, and she enter¬ 
ed. Instead of looking for ought she had left, she seated 
herself in the chair, and desired the turnkey to lock her up 
till to-morrow, and at his peril to let any one enter the door 
of that apartment till then. The honest man began to ex¬ 
postulate, telling her that the matter was settled, and that 
neither he nor his captain had any more charge of her ; but 
seeing her so jwremptory, he obeyed, and went to consult a 
higher power, thinking that the lady was a little deranged 
in her mind. 

M'-did not wait long below in the court of the prison, 

but impatient at the*" young lady’s stay, went likewise up to 
her npartmcnV>wherc he was refused admission. At first he 
began to abuse the turnkey, thinking he had locked her up 
throtigh mistake; but finding that it was by her own dcssire, he 
began to suspect that she had discovered something he wish¬ 
ed to conceal, and dared not push the matter much ferthcr 
at that time. Finding out the. under turnkey’s ideas of the 
state of her mental faculties, he said it was but too true, and 
however disagreeable it might be, there would be a necessity 
of carrying her away home by force. This he urged strongly 
as a last resource, and was joined by all the underlings aboil't 
the prison; but the captain, op principal keeper, wo«iij>nt 
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j^erinit it, for fear of raising; an alarm, and making a disturb¬ 
ance at that time of the evening. Me undertook however to 
keep the lady in siifc custody untii next day, lest any evil 
might befall her. M‘-, by dint of entreaty, got a conversa¬ 

tion with her over a half diH>r l)efore he went away, and 
then? was no manner of blandishment, or passionate regret, 
tliai he did not use ; insomuch that Miss Sommcrville wa.s 
agiiin mSted into an affectionate generosity, which she could 
not repress!, yet continued firm in her resolution. He was 
obliged to go home with a grieved heart, and relate to his as- 
.'Os '..»tL's this first failuiy of his grand enterprize ; on which 
:lie rest of the night, or rather morning, was sjient by them 
in devising now schemes more adapted to the characters of 
•hose with whom they had to do, and in relating other ad- 
' entures of the like nature. Every man and woman in the 
orld is cngagetl in the ptirsuit of happiness, and though we 
tvoJider at one another, yet all continue to pursue it in their 
oMii way. Nice young profligate puppies of gentlemen in 
gent ral believe, that they enjoy life in a most exquisite wa^. 
We’ll not quarrel with them about that, but we’ll ft)rcc them 
ti iulmit what all the world sees, that they arc of short dura¬ 
tion, and generally followed by bitter fruits. 

Swan sjient a sleepless night, l>ul sctuccly was her thoughts 

ever otlierwi^ employed than on Mr M'-His kindness 

and generosity interested her; and if i# had not been for the 
naming of one lady, of whose character she had weighty sus¬ 
picions, she thought she could have trusted him, and gone 
with him to any part of the kingdom. So difficult is it for 
suspicion to find entrance to a, guileless heart. 

Next morning she sent^ for the principal keeper, a man 
well known for probity and honour, and to him she commu¬ 
nicated her case, all save two circumstances. The one was 
tfie private behaviour of her cousin Raadal to her, and the 
Mh": was the name of the kidy 1«> whose house M‘——- pro- 
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))osed to have taken her over night. The latter subject was 
several times at the root of her tongue^ but timidity withheld 
it from being uttered. Slj.e had a certain feeling of kindness, 
or generosity, hankering about her heart f(»r the young 
gentleman, and she amid not bear, with one dash, to run the 
risk of blotting it out for ever. She therefore asked the 
keeper only about his name and connexions, and what circle 
of society he kept ? The keeper had heard the name and 
title of the gentleman, but knew nothing about him fartlier. 
lie promised, however, in a sliort time to satisfy her in all 
these points. I have a Highland (\dicer alamt the jwison," 
siiid he, jwincipally for the ^lurposc of carrying and bring¬ 
ing mc8.sages; I am sure he will cither know the gentleman 
himself, or find those in a few minutes that will give you a 
list of idl his pedigree, for forty generations.” 

The keeper was glad thus to amuse the lady, and reconcile 
her to what ai)pcarcd to him to be an inconsistency in her 
prosecutor. I le had <luriug the morning got one letter, and 
oi/c charge after another, about his prisoner, until he knew not 
well how to pn)ceed; yet, for his own security', he residved to 
detain her. The bucks, terrified that she should get away 
from under their thumbs, as they termed it, had jmt the 
attorney upon dilfcreni manoeuvres to detain her in prison 
until she was “bligcd to accc])t of their relief on their own 
conditions. They knew too well, that having secured Allan, 
they had little to fear for the interference of any other. The 
keeper likewise entered into her scruples, or pretended to do 
so, of getting so deejdy obligated to an utter stranger. “ It 
is not, madam,” said he, “ what, you or I may feel, and know 
to be the truth, but how the world may view it. A young 
lady’s character is her all, or next to that; and better had you 
remmn a year in this place than owe your liberty to some 
gentlemen, even though their motives may be unimpeachablfe. 
Though it is a truism that ihingj must be as they aii»,.-j'et 
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tlieir effects are too often modelled by the judgment of the 
world. I will send for Malcolm, and have this matter cleared 
up." 

Malcolm was sent for, and soon ftrrived with his bonnet in 
bis hand. 

“ Malcolm, do you know any thing of the gentlenian.that 
came in a coach last night, and waitetl on this lady 

“ Do^ the lady not know tuiy thing of him her own self 
said Malcolm, with true Highland caution. 

That is no answer to the question 1 put to you,” said the 
’■eejtcr, sternly. 

“ Hu, not at hall, j^ur honour—but hcrscl was peciv thiuk> 
ing—that if laldy would jjc tahakiug in shcntleinans—— 
“ Hold your peace, you Highland rascid ! You have tio 
right to form any conjecture of aught that glasses here by my 

authoritj. I ask you, if you know aught of Mr M‘- , who 

was here la.st night, or of his connexions, and I desire you to 
answer me without farther circumlocution 

f'ot t—n him !” said Malcolm, “ has he peen pehaving 
pad to tc dhear lliady ?” 

Miss Sominerrillc, never having conversed with a native 
Highlander, at least with one of Malcolm’s rank, before, was 
so much amused by bis shrewd ami obstinate caution, its w'clf 
as his uncouth dialect, that she burst out a laughing at this 
last question. The keeper also smiled, wliilHi, encouraging 
Malcolm in his petulance, he went on. ' 

“ Hu! hope she would only pe some frhecdom, Ihovc ? 
Highland shentlemans pe fery pad for frheedom, Ihove—if te 
ILaidy pc peautifiilraost, she pe very jiad indliccd." 

The keeper, finding that nothing would be gotten out of 
Malcolm, if there was any ,ri8k of a Highlander’s character 
being impeached, took a wiser course, and assured him, that 
so far from behaving ill^ to the lady, he had acted so nobly, 
tfiat she was anxious to know a little more of him, to make liinr 

C c 2» 
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some amends, or acknowledgment, at least. Malcolm’s eyes 
gleamed with joy and pride. 

“ IIii! she might ])c shoor of tat! All tat you liafe to do 
with Highland slientlcmaiis is, to cotinfidcnce him. Herscl 
|ic fery sorry tat she not kif cood informhation, she know so 
less of him. But there |)c one Maister Ronald Maemurrieh, 
u shairmau of the llhcgistcr, M'ho is his full cousin py tccreat 
erhandnihothcr’s side; she pc tell you all and mhor'’. H.ad 
she peen of Clan-Diirmachie, or Clan-.Stnhart, (.ill out of 
Appin) or te h»ng Clau-Khattanich, she could hafe rone 
through all teir jdood.” 

Here Mahidin was stopped short in liis muster-roll, and 
sent in search of Ronald Maemurrieh. In the meantime, the 
keeper remained (Duversing with Swan, and advised her 
strongly to ai)ply to her cousin R.indal, who, he said, was her 
naturiil guardian, and obliged lath in honotir and law to j)ay 
<'very farthing that was contracted during the lifetime of her 
uinde, as it was on his credit that the debt was taken on ; iuid 
tl>ore being a part of her cousin’s behaviour which she, did not 
choose to divulge, the keeper wondered at her pride and sh)-- 
ncss, and supposed that she had drawn too freely on her 
cousin’s bounty previous to that time. 

“ This is Mha.stcr Ronald Maemurrieh, sir,” s.iid Malcolm, 
entering briskly^ with his bonnet in his hand, and bowing with 
a grace becoming a m^n of higher rank, “ and though I would 
peen saying it, she pe shentilman that yoti might pc thepen- 
dance on hims worts." 

“ Come away, Mr Ronald, I want to converse with you in 
this lady’s presence for a minute or two. Malcolm, you need 
not w.iit. Roiiidd, do you know any thing of Mr M'—- of 
O-?—Malcolm, I tell you, you need not wait." 

“ Hu, it mak fery Ihittle duffercnce to her-nain-sel to 
whait a few inhinutes to yie oblhiging your honour." 
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“ Ko, noj—-off, off. What the dct'il are you standing there 
for, sirnih ?" 

“ I can stand any where that your honour plheases. I can 
pe stiianding here then.” 

• “ Go out at tlie door, I tell you, and close it." 

“ Hu, hut your honour will soon pe wanting hur ack^in ; 
.,iid nihorc the loss Maister Itonald has ])con got a fery {»a«l 
inhenibKjC. and he’ll pc Ihosing to forget of nihany things.” 

“ Hu, shay, shay, she pe fery creat of truth all tat Maister 
Mhawcoin has jieen to say.” 

The ea])tain finding that the two cronies were determined 
'(o keep together, thought it lasst to humour them; for he 
knew if any of them grew obstinate, he might as well contend 
with a nude. 

“ So you know’ the laird of G——h, Ronald ?" 

“ Hu, what then.!* I’less your honour, she pe full coosiu 
to himself. Mach-Vich-Ahister More Machouston Mac- 
niurrich was her erhandinother’s fliather; and he was khotten 
upon a child of Kinloch-Mhulart’s.” 

• .\nd, py my faith, that’s all very true that Maister Rlio- 
aald says; and she could jw taking her sworn oath to every 
whord of it.” 

“ What sort of a gentleman is he 

Hu! the finest shentilraan that’s in the whole world. And 
tipon my souJ, you would not pe finding such a shentilman if 
you were to rhidc fhifty thou-sand mhiles.” 

“ Ay, she be all truth and mhorc that Maister Rhouald 
says.” 

“ What sort of moral character does he hold ?” 

“ More-ill ? Hu, tamn it,*no. He has not cot one single 
spark of that in his whole pody and souhl.” 

" No, you may swore that, Maister Macmurrich." 

What? Not one spark of morhality?” 
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“Morhality?—Ay.—Devil a single scrap of her. I’ll {)c 
sworn.—Morality ?—What she pe } 

Here the captain and Miss Soniinerville could not contain 
their gravity, which staggered Ronald a little, and made him 
ask the last question. 

“ That is, perhaps, too general a term to be fully under* 
stood,” said the keeper; “ we shall enter into particulars; 
and as it is all in good friendship, you may answer me freely. 
In the first place, then, can you tell me how he has behaved 
himself in general with rcgai-d to women 

“ Oo, ter never was a shentilmau pehaved so pettcr since 
ta world was made. You know, if taf lhaidy was peing fhery 
pohnny, and fiiery hamiablc, and fhery khind, why you 
know I could not pe answering for myself and far less for 
him; but I'll take it upon me to pe sworn, that he would not 
force a child against her own will.” 

" So you may, so you may, Maister Rhonald.” 

“ What sort of company does he keep ? Can you tell me 
the names of any of the ladies or gentlemen whose houses 
he visits at ?" 

“ Hu, he goes to the roots of all the lhailies, and all the 
Ihords of ta whoule kingdom ; and to ta hadfu cats, and to te 
grband mhinisters tat prheach. There is not a shentilmau in 
ta whoule world that is so well taken hould of. I can pc 
sworn of tat toO.” „ 

« Indheed so you can, Maister Rhonald, and so can I too.” 

" He might hare peen kitting one hearl’s dhaughter last 
year ; and I do know tat tcre was nihany traps laid to 
hould him into her; but there were so very mhany fine 
Iha^cs after him, that he would not pc taken.” 

“ Yes, Maister Rhonald, that isyhery troo. And he would 
havekotten fifty thousand pounds with her, and more; and 
there was none deserved it so well.” 
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“ Hu ay, 5 'ou may jie saying tat; for it is a koo<l man, aiul 
so khind to the poor at home.’' 

^ “ Is Jie indeed noted for kiudnes%tu lhe|K)or ?” said Swan, 
u ith sonic degree of warmth. 

Indliced it is, uiattam. She pe so miicii cootness and 
kliitHhiess, that he’ll }ie koing tlirough his poor fliarmers once a 
ycai , aud when any of them hits jicen kot a fhery pretty 
daughter, lie takes them off their hands altogether, and pring 
then) to this tow'n to make lhadies of them. And it is fhery 
kl Hid, for then they would jic trudging at home, and not 
'vorking like hhaists." 

This M'as rather an eijuivoeal recommendation ; but Miss 
Somnicrville, noting that it was given in seriousness, put the 
i ,'st interpretation on it that it could hear ; and before they 
could (iroceed any farther with their impiirics, Mr M'— 
arrived, and, sending in his name, was admitted. In this 
most perilmi. situation we must again leave |KK)r Swan, 
like a lamb strayed from the flock, whom three wolves is 
nrdcliing to devour, in order to bring forward our tale. Aft 
Ian was in the same jail with her, astonished and grieved at the 
reniissness of his brother, in relieving him, and concerned 
about his detu cousin, whom he now found by experience to 
lie dearer to him than life. At this period their circumstances 
Here totally unknown to one another. 

After Gilbert had taken a sound sleep, he arose about mhl 
day, and went in search of his friend, Andrew, to whom he 
imparted his plan, and the .agreement he had entered into 
with the housekeeper, in the absence of all higher concerns of 
the house ; and it being no friglitful thing to spe.ak of a ghost, 
or to think of a ghost in fajr day light, Andrew was nothing 
averse to the plan. Hunger is hard to bide at all times. 
Tliir-at 1s worse; but when fear is absent, it is disregarded ; so 
tlife two friends had nothing ado but to sip a little brandy and 
water, and talk’ over the affair until the evening. 
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At rather an early hour they repaired to the library, in 
which they kindled a fire, and, stored with all the good things 
of this life, intendingpci&aps to remain there longer than o>ic 
night, Andrew never seemed to believe that the ghost would 
really appear. Gilbert firmly believed that it would, and at 
tint proposed that Andrew should speak to it, and tha» he 
himself would try to recollect distinctly what it said.; 'but of 
this Andrew did not approve. 

" No>biily-no-DO>no-no—not^speak—not-speak—no-no-no- 
no. Speak-me—^peak-mc—s])eak-then—speak-then—speak- 
then—yes-yes-yes-yes-yes. N ot-otb jrwise—not-otherwise— 
no-no-no-no." 

Gilbert assured him that no spirit had power to speak to a 
baptized Christian until once it was spoke to, and that it was 
only permitted to answer such questions as were put to it. 
For his part, he said, though the world jeered his belief, he 
was convinced that this was a real apparition, and that it had 
something to communicate of importance; and he knew that 
he had not courage, or rather nerve, to sjieak to it, unless he 
was the length of a certain stage of inebriety, and then he was 
afraid of nothing either on earth or in hell. But, on the 
other hand, as it had once happened before, u’hen he got to 
that regardless stage, he could remember nothing that passed, 
so that it served no manner of purpose his speaking to the ap- 
IKurition, unless a sobbr man were present to take note of every 
word, sign, and look. He said that there was therefore a ne¬ 
cessity that Andrew should refrain, in a great measure, from 
drinking, till the issue of their night’s adventure should be 
decided, and that he should then have a right to make up his 
lee-way with double interest. Violent and rapid were An¬ 
drew's protestations against this measure, but Gilbert's resolve 
was not to be shaken, and he possessed a control over the 
other, which, though never admitted, was daily practised. 
Andrew’s portion of brandy toddy was limited to a small quan- 
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titj-. Gilbert’s was to be without measure, otherwise than by 
the tappit-hen of discretion. 

They were both taken rather unawares. They had 
ijjEver calculated on any disturbance till about midnight, that 
being the usual time of the ghost’s apjiearance in the library ; 
so tli^ had drawn in the comer of the table between them, 
and plt^d themselves, one on each side of the lire, resolved to 
enjoy themselves as long as they could, and, at all events, let 
the evil hour come hindmost. Gilbert had only swallowed 
one glass of strong brandy toddy, and Andrew one much 
weaker; and while theji were yet in keen argument on this 
contested )>oint, their elocution was cut short by Andrew, who 
made a sudden bolt across between the lire and table, nearly 
overturning the latter, and took his station in a cowering pos¬ 
ture between his companion and the wall. This was the work 
of a moment. Gilbert, wIk^ face was turned towards the 
lire, naturally looked about to see what had affrighted his as¬ 
sociate, and there beheld the old laird walking composedly 
backwrard and forward before the old black bopk-case. He 
appeared to be dressed in his night-gown and slippers, and 
had, as it were, a white cloth tied round his head. It was so 
like him that it represented in every part, that it was hardly 
possible to believe it to be any thing else, save the old laird 
himself risen from the grave. Gilbert was stnidc motionless, 
.and almrjst deprived of sense; and tholigh he had made 
up his mind to be composed, yet his tongue clave to his mouth, 
his ears mng, and for a space he could neither be said to speak, 
hear, nor sec. He felt as if falling into a feint, and longed 
exceedingly to be deprived of .all feeling for a time; but it 
would not do, the strength of jiis constitution carried him over 
it; but all that he could do was to sit like a statue, fixed on 
hit seat, ^d stare at this strange visitant. It appeared as if 
studious not to alarm them ; it had not any of the threaten¬ 
ing looksjor attitudes that it bad assumed towards some, • nor 
7 
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did it fix its looks at all on them^ but walked with a slow 
gliding motion, from one side of the room to the other, and 
again retraced its steps, apparently in a state of patient suf¬ 
ferance. . ,v 

Andrew, whose tongue was merely a pendulum to his fej 4 
ings, and wagged of its own accord when the machiy J was 
wound up, was the first who broke silence, beginnV-ig, it is 
true, with a prayer, but ending with an injunction that 
brought every thing to bear. “ 0~Lord-God — Lord-God—‘ 
Lord-God—ddiver-deliver-deUver-Uver-liver-liver-liver. Lord 
[jord-Lord-Lord — save-save-save-saoe-save-us-is-is-is-k. Gib- 
by-Gibby-Gibby-Gibby-Gibby—sjteak-sj)eak-speak-speak-spis 
pis-pis-pis. Now-or-never—now-or-never—now-or-never— 
now-now-now-now. What-want—^what-want—what-want— 
what-what-what-what-what ?” 

The ghost at this paused, and turned its face toward them; 
and, though it did not lift its eyes from the floor, made as 
though it would have come close to them. Andrew instantly 
took up his sharp key; “ No-no-vo-no-no-m — keep-keep-ieep- 
keep-keep. Lord- God—lard-God-~Lord-God—Gibby-Gib- 
btf-Gihbp-Cibby, S^c.” 

Unconnected and vehement as these speeches of Andrew’s 
were, they had the effect of bringing Gilbert somewhat to him¬ 
self, and he pronounced these words, rather down his throat 
than with his lips: " In the name of Go«l, tell what you 
have to reveal, and what can be done for your repose." 

" I told you already, and wo be to you that you have not 
done it,’’ said the apparition. “ I give you the charge oncf 
more; and know, that virtue and life depend on its instant 
fulfilment." 

“ If I remember aright,” said Gilbert, "the thing that you 
desired me to do was impossible, or at least would have iedic;' 
a life-time to have accomplished. In one word, what must I 
do?” 
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" Go through these book*,” said the spirit, pointing at the 
three huge volumes of Greek and Latin classics, “ as you 
w^d wish to live and thrive, and never see my fecc again, 
j/is a charge with which I intrust you; and if you have not 
wtience to turn over every leaf, at least look into the pages 
nin{ked on the boards. I know you to be honest; therefore, 
oh d<^his without delay, for my sake, as well as for your 
own. fl^ou prove un&ithful, better had it been for you both 
that you never had been bom. Farewell, and may the God 
of peace and mercy be with you!” 

This moment he was standing before them in an earthly 
form, and speaking to them in an audible voice; the next he 
ivas gone, and none of them saw how, or by what place, he 
departed. They both averred that they believed they were, 
for the space of two or three seconds, blinded by some super.* 
natural means, and saw nothing. For a good while after¬ 
wards, they sat in mute and awful astonishment, Andrew still 
keeping his hold between Gilbert and the wall. “ This is 
wonderful,” said Cilliert, after some minutes had elapsed; 
“ What can be in these books ?” 

“ See-tliat-billy-see-that-see-that-sce-that-see-see-sec-sec." 
And so saying he arose from his den, gazing sternly at every 
comer of the room. “ Blest-be-God-blest-be-God,” said An¬ 
drew, and this he repeated at least a hundred times. Gilbert 
opened the prdLs, and took down the thjree v<dumes, which 
they inspected narrowly. There was nothing marked on the 
Ixiards that they could discern. They held them c^n, with 
tlie leaves downward, and shook them, but there was no¬ 
thing fell out of them. That was, however, little to be won¬ 
dered at, for they were in board's, and not a leaf of them cut 
up. Tliey had, therefore, nothing for it but to begin each to a 
volume, in order to cut them all up and turn over every leaf, 
llipy bad not gone far on with this task until Andrew, who 
was again fallen 9, poring about the boards, discovered some 
Von. iT. Dd* 
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figures on the inside of one of them^ made with a pencil, add 
scarce distinguishable. These, he thought, might refer to 
some pages, as the apparition had hinted, and, turning to t.j^e 
first numbered on the board, in the double of the octarc; 
which was uncut, he found a note for £1000. Having no> 
discovered the key, in the course of three minutes they i aJ 
treasure lying on the table, in bonds, bills at inter^:, &c. 
to the amount of nearly a plum. But what they reckoned 
of most value was the late laird’s will, regularly signed and 
witnessed, together with two short codicils in his own holo¬ 
graph. And besides, they found a paper, in which was con¬ 
tained a list of all his funds, small anS great. It was almost 
without end, and puzzled our two heroes not a little. They 
found that every pound was at the highest legal interest, save 
in one concealed drawer within the book-case, which was full 
of gold; and though the shelf was described, yet with all 
their ingenuity they could not find out the secret. Had the 
bookseller succeeded in carrying his point, what a bargain 
sonic would have gotten of that clumsy collection of classical 
authors ! So heavy and impenetrable had the old laird judg¬ 
ed these works to be, that he trusted his dear treasures iii 
them, in preference to any lock or key under which he could 
secure them. And after this great secret was discovered, it 
was remembered that he never locked that book-case; it stood 
always wide open. He found, by experience, liow perfectly 
safe his money was there; and I am told, that a certain 
wealthy and very worthy gentleman at the Scottish bar, prac¬ 
tises the same mode of depositing his bills and cash to this day. 
1 give this hint, as a sincere friend, to officious servants and 
lacqueys, in hopes they will have the foresight and prudence, 
at some leisure hour now and then, to cut up and inspect all 
their masters' neglected books. They may find something 
there worth their while. 

Our two gallant bci^ forgetting, and altogether ni-glecting. 
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tlic pleasures of the jug^ ia this notable discovery of theirs, 
waited not till day; but, locking up the classics in a secure 
pj^, they packed up their treasures, the will, and the list 
jfi the monies, and marched for Eftnburgh. Not knowing 
Wiere to find any of the other members of the family, they 
(i^urse waited on Randal, whom they found confined to his 
dtarAi^r, emaciated and diseased. Him they informed, that 
after aliHhe servants had been driven from the house, they 
had taken their lives in their hands, trusted in Heaven, and 
.watched last night in the library, where they had made some 
discoveries of great importance, but which they were not at 
liberty to divulge, except in. the presence of his brother Allan, 
and his cousin Swan Somerville; and therefore they begged 
that he would, with all haste, expedite such a meeting, ac« 
compauied by legal authorities. 

Randal rung the bell, and ordered the servant to bring in 
some brandy and water. “ My excellent and worthy friends," 
said he, “ you have laid me under infinite obligations; if it 
had not been for your courage, my house might have bee|^ 
pillaged, and every thing in it gone to waste. Come, sit 
down, take a glass with me, and tell me all that you have 
done, seen, and learned." Fatigued with their journey, both 
of them blithely accepted of thb^iivitation, sat down, and 
drank to the better health of the lahid; but at first were very 
shy in communicating the cxtraordi^y inlelligcnce with 
which their bosoms were charged, but whm]^ at the same 
time was working there like barmy beer in corked bottles, 
ready to biu^t. Consequently, by dint of elicita^kfii, Randal, 
ere long, understood that they had discovered both his late 
uncle’s will, and his concealed-hoards. “ Why, my most ex¬ 
cellent and worthy friends," said Randal, “ you know you 
are both poor men; and it is a pity you should be so; for two 
more noble, intrepid, fearless hearhl, I believe, beats not in 
Cliristen^m. It is on that I grouhd the proposal I am go- 
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Id^ to make. I know you fear none linng; indeed, yon hare 
none to fear ; and you have proren that you fear not the 
dead j therefore be men; put that will and that list into my 
hands, to whom they of* right belong, and I'll §^re ea(di\f 
you a thousand pounds, and fifty pounds yearly to drink n| 
health, as Icmg as I lire, and you together.” 

“ £ither-too-much-too-mucfa-too-much-much-mudi>'nuch. 
£lse-too<Uttle<billy-too*little-too-little-toO'little. Oo^ay-yes- 
yes-ycs." 

" Make your own terms, then, Mr Car, my worthy hon¬ 
ourable old buck ; but let them be in conscience, you know. 
In some bounds of conscience betireen friends." 

" Ooo-ay-yes-yes-yes-yes-ycs—consh’-consh’-consh'-consh'- 
be-Surc-be-sure-be-sure-what-else-what-else-what-e2$ef What- 
what-what-what-what-wAot 

The desperate accents laid upon these two monosyllables in 
italics, ma^e Randal suspect that there was some small spark 
in Andrew’s feelings that was scarcely congenial with his 
own, and he began to look a little sheepish, or rather scoun- 
drelish, which is a much worse kind of look than a shea’s. 

“ I think, my friend Andrew," said Gilbert, “ the propo¬ 
sal of my master is a noble and a liberal proposal, and ought 
to be duly considered befoyi we go farther. It will perhaps 
never be in our power again to make so good a bargain. We 
are both growing old.^and it is a dismal thing tc- have poverty 
and age staring os in the face at the same time.” 

“ Spokg like yourself, my old trusty servant! Spoke like a 
man whose rnirit rises above being a drudge and a beggar all 
your days. The world has not been your friend nor the 
world’s law, therefore obey the first law in nattu-e, and stand 
for yourselves, I do not intend to bereave ray brother and 
cousin of a birthing that is their natural right, only is it not 
bett« t^t they should be somewhat dependent on me? Is it 
not better in every puint of view ? For themselves it^raust ben 
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Put, then, all these papers and documents into my hands, and 
henceforth you shall be my friends and confidents, and ma¬ 
nners of all my concerns.” 

" What say you to this, my friend Andrew ?" said Gilbert, 
f" Wha^-saywGibby-what-say-what-say-what-say-what- 
wfti^-what-what-K>fiat ? Tell-ye-wliat-say-billy-tell-ye-what- 
say-t^ye-tell-ye-tell-ye. Say-hell-billy-hcll-licll-liell-hell- 
hell-hellW” 

“ Stop now and consider, my dear friend,” said Randal, 
“ You have been long known as a man of prudence and dis¬ 
cernment, ^u 0fist*8^e that what I request is right and 
proper, ,and best for all parties. And moreover, what is it to 
you who possesses the funds, provided you get so good a share ? 
There is enough for all parties, you know. Therefore just 
give me the hand of friendship each of you. Put the paper* 
into my hands, and trust my honour.” 

“ 00 not you think, Andrew,” said Gilbert, " that what my 
master retpieste is reasonable, and may be done with all hon- 
otir ahd conscience ? No one has seen these bills and papetft 
but d^rselves.” 

: “ Damn’tl^soul-GMy-dam-soul-dam-goul-dam-iioul-soul-so’tl 
^soul. Heaven-saw-Gibby-heav^-saw-heaven-saw-heaven- 
heaven-heavcn-heavcii-God-billy-QW-God-God-Go<l.” 

! With that the tears poured over AnStew’s furrowed cheeks ; 
his inarticula^ utterance entirely failcCT um : and he stotal 
sobbing and looking ruefully in Gilbert’s fac^^s»th his arm 
stretched upward at its full length, and his fore-fin^r pointed 
to heaven. Gilbert contemplated this striking {fmition of his 
friend for a while with apparent delight, then, coming slowly 
toward him, as if afraid of defacing so fine a statue, he threw 
his arms about him, and pressed him to his bosom, " My 
fiiend and my brother till death,” exclaimed he, " I am so 
glad to see that your honour and integri^ are not to be tar¬ 
nished l.jlefore J wottid have, yielded to the disgraceful re- 

D2 * 
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quest preferred to us, 1 would have submitted to be hewn in 
pieces, and I wanted to try you a little, to find if 1 might do* 
pend on you standing by me.” 

Andrew threw up both his arms, flung his head a cas'^ 
backward, and pulled up one of his knees as high as his breas|,, 
and shouted out, “ Hurra>hurra-hurra<hurra-ra>ra-ra;>^ 
truc-man-yet-trae-man-yet—>true-blue-tme-blue-truy^luo< 
trouble-trouble-trouble. • Ha-ha-ha-hurra-hurra-hur^,’’ &c. 

" Gentlemen," said Randal, " Are you come here to mock 
me? I think your behaviour testifies as much. But I will 
show you that I am not to be mocked by such l^rs and beg> 
garly rascallions as you; and what you refuse tO do by fair 
means, you shall be compelled to do." With that he rung 
the bell, and ordering the servant to bring a guard of {mlice, 
he locked the door upon himself and our two heroes. 

Rascallions, Gibby—rascallions-’scalHons-’scallions-’scall- 
ions. I’ll 'nihilate him Gibby—'niliilate-’nihilate-’nihilate.” 

Gilbert restrained his friend, assuring him that the object 
his resentment was neither worthy' of being touched nor 
looked at by a man of honour, like Andrew Car, who tVould 
be disgraced by laying a finger on him. This calmed the 
indignant gamekeeper, who, in all probability, would have 
subjected himself and fri»<^ to a severe punishment by giv¬ 
ing the atomy, .as he caMd him, a sound drubbing. 

The men of oflice-^oon arrived. Randal clAiigcd the two 
men with h^vSig robbed his house in the country, and taken 
from then^ some papers and documents of value, which they 
refused to g^l.? up. The lieutenant of the guard smd it was 
a most serious charge, and ^took the two companions forth¬ 
with into custody, locking them up in the black-hole till the 
hour of cause. ' 

They were examined by the sheriff-substitute, and Randal 
being unable to leave his chamber, Lis worthy friend, the at¬ 
torney afore-mentioned, appeared in his stead, an^in a In- 
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boured harangue, acoued the prisoners of " haring got dan* 
destinely into the house of Welldean, under pretence of 
wfhching for a ghost that they say had disturbed the fiunily, 
^nd from an apartment in that houle, had stolen and secret- 
some papers of great ralue, of which they refused to §pv0 
ayy^ account to the owner.” And forthwith prayed jndg- 
ment'^against them, that they might be searched, the papen 
restored to the rightful owner, and the delinquents commit¬ 
ted for trial! 

The judge said the charge was of a serious as well as sin¬ 
gular nature, but that it bore inconsistency on the very face 
of it. For how was it*supposable, that if the two men had 
robbed tlie house only last night of things of so much value, 
that they sliould post up to town to the very man whom 
they had robbed, to inform him what they had done, and lay 
a statement of the matter before him. He Uien requested 
the prisoners to speak for themselves, that he might thereby 
be enabled to form a judgment according to truth. 

Gilbert arose, and in a clear and concise speech of co^ 
slderable length, related the circumstances precisely as they 
happened, to the great astonishment of the court; and then 
proceeded to put into the sheriff's hands, the valuable documents 
and bonds that he held, saying, thll^e would merely keep a list 
of them for his own satisfaction, am^as glad of having this 
public opportunity of depositing so^eighty a charge; it 
having been because he and his friend give it up 

privately to his master that they were sent there. 

The judge said they had proven that it cjpllfl not have 
been deposited in safer or better hands. B^fl as the papers 
were of too high v^ue to be carrying about one’s person, he 
would lock it in a place of* safety till the It^tecs and execu¬ 
tors could be convened. At the same time he commended, 
Jp high terms, the intrepidity# truth, and candour of the two 
friends and.remarked, that the spJKt manifested by the 
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young gentleman, in the demand he made upon them, and 
afterwards in'seizing them as depredators, was disgraceful to 
the country and to all concerne<l with him, and ought to 
held in the utmost repi'obation. He then dismissed them^ 
desiring them to go with all diligence in search of the youi^,'^ 
gentleman and lady that were co-heirs with the present 
scssor, and, as it appeared by the will, more hivoure^ than 
he, of which he hoped they would likewise be more deserv¬ 
ing. 

The honest attorney, perceiving how matters were likely 
to turn about, made a virtue of forwarding that which he 
could no longer oppose, and conducted our two heroes straight 
to the Canongate jail, where Allan and Swan lay confined 
in sorrowful mood, little aware of what fortunes they were 
now possessed. They had only that morning made a discovery 
of each other, and that at a most critical period, just as Swan 
was going finally off with Mr M'—— after many demurs. 
When she beheld her lover so emaciated by sickness, grief, 
and misfortune, she melted into tears, and stretched out her 
band to him, which he clasped in both his, and pressed to his 
li{)s. They found themselves companions in misfortune, as 
they had been in infancy and youth, and their reconciliation 
was ma(^ up in the hmt,^id took place naturally, without 
any effort of the one to r^use, or the other to beg it; and for 
all tlic forlorn and n^ccted state in which they found each 
other, that wa^pcinaps the sweetest morning ever they had 
spent in their lives. 

On AllmrvJ^ing introdirced, Mr M‘—— and the keeper 
M ithdrew, but two former bowed to. each other slightly, 
as men slightly acquainted do when they meet. As soon 
iw tlije two lovers got a little breath from more important 
matters, Miss Sommerville asked Allan, what he knew of that 
young gentleman that went out with .the captain ? “ I only 
saw him once in my In-other’s lo<lgings,’’ said }ie ; '^he is a 
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comtant associate of his; a young man of loose pmciples, or 
rather, of no principles at all. He. is said to have led my 
biihther into many follies.” 

“ An associate of your brother’s ?’*8wd she, vpith something 
/ypore than ordinary earnestness. " Yes," said he, " they lire 
Itigether.” 

Swan became fixed like a statue. She saw, as through a 
glass darkly, the machinations that had been laid for destroy* 
ing her peace. She thought of the dbgraceful proposal that 
had been broadly made to her by her cousin Randal—of Mrs 
M'-—— in Saint James’ Street, the very woman who had 
tried, in concert with Mfs Mayder, to get her into his power; 
and she strongly believed, that this imprisonment and proder* 
ed relief had all proceeded from the same source. “ What a 
vile heartless wretch that man of fashion, my cousin Randal^ 
is!’’ thought she to herself; “ no matter, he is Allan’s bro¬ 
ther, and Allan shall never know his true <diaracter, if I can 
prevent it." They were instantly released, on granting the 
attorney their joint bill for the two sums, and were man and 
wife in three mouths thereafter. Randal never left the cham¬ 
ber to which he was then confined, till carried out of it to hia 
grave. He fell, unlaraented, the victim of youthful folly and 
unrestrained libertinism. Gilbert^as again constituted hous»< 
steward and butler at Welldean which two lucrative 
|)ost8 he maintjiined as tong as he livedT^ndreW Car was mads 
gamekeeper, and the two friends had a j(%x^^two of brandy 
toddy together, unrestrained, for many long yeaAh^ The cwi- 
cc^ed drawer of gold was at last found out; the gnost of the 
olunaird was never sear any more; and, the^iffer befiare last, 
when I was at Welldean Hall, Allan an^(!w lady were both 
living in great happiness, though for advanced in age. 
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COUNTRY DREAMS AND APPARITION!^. 

No VI. 


TIBBY JOHNSTON'S WRAITH. 


HoLLOii, Wat, stop till I come up w’ye. Dinna just gal¬ 
lop at sic a rate man, else you’ll founder your horse, an’ brik 
your ain neck into the bargain. Whatten a gate o’ riding is 
that ? Stop still, I tell you; I hare something to say to you.” 
• “ What do you want with me ? Tell me directly, for I hae 
nae a moment to wait. Do you not see that I am in a hur¬ 
ry ?" 


• “ To be siurc I see that, but then you are always in a hur¬ 
ry. Stay till I come up w’ye, an’ then I’ll tell 3rou what I 
want. 1 have something very particular to say to you. What 
nonsense is it to ride at that rate? I’ll tell you what I want 
w’ye: can you tell me pn|g^ly what o’clock it is ?” 

“ U—n the fellow! What do you mean to stop me for 
sic a trifle as that, an’ me riding atwcen death an’ life for the 
doctor ?” 

For the doctor? Hgim ! wow! Wat, man, but I didna 
ken that. What is iJ^Uiat’s gane wrang w’ye ?’.’. 

“ What’s gap®, jfiung! O, bless your heart, man, a’s gane 
wrang theofi^her. There was never sic a job kend i’ this 
world. CJt^c^mistress has seen a wraith j she saw Tibby John¬ 
ston's wraith night, an’ she’s dead wi’ the ft-ight this 
morning.” 

" Dead wi’ the fright! Wow, Wat, is she really dead ?” 

“ Dead I bless you, sir, she’s clean dead. There never was 
sic a business in this cotuitry. My heart’s like to break, an’ 
I’m amaist fleyed out, o’ my wits into a’ ither misct^e^. O, 
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bless your heart, man, there never was the like o’ this 1—’ 
Never, never 1 oh ! dead! Bless yc, she’s cauld dead, sir!” 

^ Why then, Wat, it was real true what ye said, that yc 
war riding atwcen death an’ life ; fSr, gin the wife be dead 
ahd the doctor living, there’s nac doubt but ye’re riding atween 
them. But, dear Wat, mony a daft thing yc hae done 
your life, but ye never did aught half sac ridiculous as this, 
to gallop at sic a rate bringing the doctor to a dead wife.” 

“ O, bless your heart, man, what can folk do ? Folk arc 
glad to keep a grip o’ life as lang hs they can, an’ even after it 
flees out at the window, they’ll whiles hing by the tail. But 
it’s the fashion now. Every body sends for the doctor to their 
wives after they’re dead.” 

“ Ai, an’ gin a’ talcs be true, the doctors whiles come to 
them after they’re dead an’ buried baitb, without being sent 
for. But truly, Wat, there is something sae far ayont a’ ordi¬ 
nary things in this business, that yc maun 'light an’ tell me a’ 
about it. Your mistress saw Tibby Johnston’s wraith, you 
say, an’ is dead wi’ the fright. But what is come o’ Tibbtj 
Johnston? Is there ought the matter wi’ her?” 

“ O, God bless your heart, sir, Tibby’s dead too. There 
never was sic a job seen ! I hardly ken what I’m doing. Of 
a’ the nights that ever was about' a town! O, bless you, sir, 
you never saw the like o’t! I maun gae ride, yc sec. If the 
beast should dfap dead aneth me there’s pac h^p for it." 

“ Tak just a wee time, Wat, an’ diniitf ee in sic a fike. 
What do yc expect that the doctor can do for tlf^ dead wo« 
man? > 

“ O, bless your heart, wha kens? It’s folk can d<». 

Auld Kilside says he’ll maybe open a vaii^ind gar her refus- 
ticate. Hap, woy beast. Por gude sake, get on; farcweel.” 

“ Open a vain an’ gar her rcfusticat! ha, ha, ha! Hap, 

.w yy . be^. There goes.Wat like a flying eagle! Weel, I 
canna hcl/ laugliin’ at the gouk, although I’m sorry for the 
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cause o’ his confusion an’ hurry. If tliae twa women really 
are baith dead, thae haena left ither twa like them i’ the pa* 
rish, an’ few i’ the hale country. I'll e’en gae up the wat^ a 
mile or twa, an’ try if 1 V;an get the particulars.” 

David, went away up the water as he had resolved, jUid 
eyery one that he met with, he stopped to ask what time of 
the day it was ; to make some observations on the weather ; 
and, finally, to inquire if there were any news up the coun* 
try; knowing, if any of them had heard of the events at Carl- 
shaw, they would inform him ; but he got no satisfactory ac* 
count until he reached the place. It was at the foot of Mil* 
seyburn-path that he stopped Wat S^tt riding for the doctor, 
and from that to Carlsliaw is at least six miles ; so far had he 
travelled to learn the particulars of that distressing event. 
David Proudfoot was a very old man, herding cows, when I 
was a tiny boy at the sante occupation. He would often sit 
with the snuff-mill in his hand, and tell me old tales for hours 
together; and this was one among the rest.. He care.d for no 
tales, unless he had some share ih the transactions himself, 
‘i'he story might be told in few words, but it would spoil my 
early recollections, and I could not endure to see it otherwise 
than as David told it, with all its interpolations. 

“ Wlien I wan to Carlshr.w, I gaed first into the stable and 
then into the byre, butj^re was naebody to be seen. The 
yauds were standingjdekering at the manger, and the kyc 
were rowting owsv^me crib. A’ igpa right here, indeed, quo 
I to mysel&<3s I sneckit tltc door ahint me; for when Mrs 
Graham was in her ordinary way, there was nae servant about 
the house durst'^glect their charge that gate. The plough 
was standin’ idle the houm, an’ the harrows lying birst- 
ling on tl^e sawn croft. It’s e’en a picture o’ desolation, quo 
I to mysel’. Every ane’s missed amang their aiu ; but gae 
without the bounds o’ the farm, just beyond that dike, an' 
there’s no ane thinkin’ o’ the loss. I was right. you 

2 
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an\[ slip away to our lang hame, my man, others will just 
pm into our places, au’ laugh, and fike, an’ mind their ain 
affairs, an’ never ane will think o’ us ava. 

“Wed, I didna like to intrude on a lamily in distress, for I 
was but a young man then; sae I thinks that I’ll chap away 
up to Matthew Hyslop's bit house, and see if it be true tfiat 
the gouk said; fmr if he has lost his wife, Tibby Johnston, 
says I to mysel’, he’ll never put the like o’ her in her sliOon. 
When I gaed up near the cot house, they bad nae apartments 
there to hide themselves in frae the ee o’ the warld ; an’ there 
I saw Matthew sitting ^n the green brae side, an’ a’ his five 
bairns about him; an’ he had the muckle Bible open in his 
hand, but when he saw me he closed it, and laid it down. 

“ How’s a’ wi’ ye the day, Matthew?” quo’ I. 

“ I canna complain, an’ I winna complain, Davie,” said 
he. “ I am just as it has<h«C3Mhe will o’ the Lord to make 
me. Hale in health, but broken in heart, Davie. We hao 
been visited wi’ a heavy dj^rpensation here last night." 

“ Wow, Matthew, but I’m wae to hear that," quo’ l!l 

“ Pray, what has happened i* your family ?’’ 

“ It has pleased the Almighty to take thae poor bairns’ 
mother frae their bead last nigh^ David ; and here am I left 
as helpless and disconsolate a poor man as the sun o’ heaven 
has this day r’lsen on.” 

“ It is a heSvy trial, Matthew," quo’ 'I\ But ye maunna 
repne. Ye maun bear it like a man, and a ChiiKtian. Your 
wife has only paid a debt that she has been awn for these for¬ 
ty years, an’ ye maun trust in Heaven, an’ be ^/signed.” 

“ So I am, so I am, Davidi'' You have pfnl the truth, and 
I am resigned. But our failin' nature ia tweak, and the ha- 
man heart maun be allowed some yearnings ower what it 
held dearest in life. I hope my kind Maker and Redeemer 
.xvip foigike my tears, for iny grief’s no oqt o’ my repining at 

VoL. 11/ 
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the execution o’ his just decrees ; but, oh! David, sic a Io¬ 
nian as I hae lost.” 

“ She was a good woman, Matthew,” says I. If Tibby 
Johnston wasna a good woman and a Christian, mony ane 
may be feared.” 

^ There’s nane kens what she was but mysel’, David. We 
hae lived thegither for these fifteen years, and I never heard 
the word o’ discontent frae her tongue, nor saw a frown on her 
brow. She had the true feelings of a wife and a mother ; for 
she only lived in, and for her family. Their happiness was 
hers ; an’ a’ their pains, an' a’ their wants, she felt as Iter own. 
But, ower and aboon that, she had a warm heart to a’ man¬ 
kind, and a deep reverence for every sacred thing. Had my 
dear woman died in my arms, my heart wadna hae been sac 
sair; but Oh, David! she died out on the hill, wi’no ae 
friend near, to take her last farewell, to support her head, or 
to close her ce." 

“ 1 held my tongue, and could make nae answer, for he was 
^tbbing sac hard, that his heart was like to burst. At 
length he came to himscl’, and composed his voice as w'ell as 
he could. 

“ I maun tell ye ower il{^a thing as it happened, David,” 
said he ; “ for I hae nae pleasure but in speaking about her 
whose head's lying low in that house the day. When she 
waken’d yesterdayt morning, she says to me, ‘ Bless me, 
Matthew,’!^—Ay, she had ay that bit sweet, harmless by¬ 
word.—Bless me, bairn, or, bless me, Matthew. Mony a 
time she said^J; though I whiles reproved her, and said it 
was sae like a P^gish signing and blessbg hersel’, that 1 did- 
na like to hear it. \ Then she wad gie a bit short laugh—ye 
Blind her good-nat^ed, bashfu’ laugh, David —and say, 
that she would try to remember no to say’t again ; but out it 
came the very next word, and there was nae mm'’'about,'t,;; 
for laith wad I hae been to hae higgled wi’ her, aJ^ vex’d her 
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afAit ony thing! My canny woman ! Sae, as I was saying, 
says'to me, when she waken’d, ‘ Bless me, Matthew, sic a 
dream as I hae had last night! I dreamed I was gauu away 
the day to be married to a new briSegroom, an’ leave you an' 
the bairns to shift for yoursel’s. How wad ye like that, good- 
man ?’ I said something in a joking way, whilk it is needless 
to repeat, that there was nane wad be sic a fool as to take her 
aff my hand, but if they did, that I wad soon get a better. 
‘ Ay !’ quo’ she, ‘ it is easy for you to say sac, but wcel 1 keii 
it’s far frae your heart. But, Slatthew,' continued she, in a 
graver tone, ‘ does it npt bode ill to dream o’ marriage ? I 
think I hae heard my auld aunt say, that to dream o’ mar¬ 
riage was death.' ‘ Daft body,’ quo’ I, ‘ ye trouble aye your 
head wi’ vagaries. Whoever follows frcets, frects* will follow 
them.’ ‘ I saw mony a braw man riding on their horses, but 
I mysel’ gaed i’ the fore-end, and was the braw’est mountit o’ 
them a’,’ said she. I thought nae raair about it, and she said 
nae mair about it; but after we had gotten the breakfiist, I 
see-i her unco dinkly dressed, for she was soon made neat a«d 
clean. ‘ What are ye after the day, Tibby ?’ quo’ I. ‘ I’m 
gaun to the market,’ said she. ‘ I hae three spinles o’ sale 
yarn for auld Tammie, an’ I’m j:aun to buy barley, an’ saut, 
an’ some ither little things for the house wi’ the price o’t.’ 
‘ Ye’re a good creature, an’ a thrifty ane,’, quo’ I: ‘ there 
never was a* better about a poor man’s house.’ Then she 
leugh, an’ fikit about putting a’ things to rights for the bairns 
and me through the day; for she likit a bit praise, and when¬ 
ever I rased her, she was as happy and as light-hearted as 
when she was nineteen years auld. Thci|> after settling wi’ 
the bairns what she was to bring ilk anjrj’ them, she set out 
wi’ her yarn on her back, saying, that ime wad be hame about 
the gloaming; bjit 1 wasna to be ony feared for her though 
she wai^ayen late, for - she had been rather lang o’ winning 
away, a/d had muckle ado. 
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" When the gloaming came, I began to weary, hut I couH- 
na get the bairns left, and was obliged to look and listen, £u»d 
mony lang look and lang^ listen I took in vain. I put the 
bairns ane by ane to their beds, and sat up till midnight. But 
then I could rest nae langer, sae I ran to a neighbour to come 
and bide i’ the house, and aff I set for the market town, ex- 
pcc^ng at every turn to meet my woman wi’ her bit backfu’. 

I gaed a’ the gate to the town without meeting wi’ her, and 
cried the fock out o’ their beds that I kend she dealt wi’, but 
she hadna been seen there after three o’clock. At length, af¬ 
ter it was day-light, I got some speavings o' her at the holm- 
head. The weaver’s wife there, had seen her and spoken wi’ 
her, and she told her that she was gaun to try the hill road, 
that she might be hamc wi’ some hue o’ day. I took the hill 
road as fest as my feet could carry me, and a wild road it is, 
unfit for a woman wi’ a burden to travel. There was but ae 
shelling in the hale gate, if she keepit the right track, and I 
had strong hopes that she had been nightit and staid there 
iiiitil day. When I came to the shell, and asked for her, the 
shepherd’s wife started to her feet, ‘ What!’ said she, holding 
up both her hands, ‘ did your wife not come home last night ?’ 

‘ No.’ said I. ‘ Then you will never see her again in life ;’ 
said she, with great emotion, ‘ for she left this house after 
sun-set. She asked a drink of milk, and complained of some¬ 
thing about her heart that made her very ill; but nothing 
would prevail on her to stay.’ My heart grew as cold as a 
stone; and, without uttering another word, I took the hill on 
my way homeward. A wee bit after I came ower the height, 
and no very far alftftie roiid—no aboon a hunder steps aneath 

the sand o’ the mo^r grain-Oh, David, I canna tell ye 

nae mair! The sigh^ that I saw there will hing about my 
heart to the day o’ my death, an’ the sooner that coings the 
better. She had died at her devotion, whilk ws^, a great" 
comfort to me, for she was ip a kneeling posture, andSierface 
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on \lie ground. Her burden was lying beside her. My dear 
k^id woman! there wasna the least bit necessary thing for¬ 
gotten ! There was a play for ilk ane o^ the bairns ; a vv’hup 
to Harry ; a knife to Jock ; and a picture-beuk to little An¬ 
drew. She had us a' in her breast ; and there’s little doubt 
that her last petition was put up to Heaven for us. I cau<eli 
ye nae inair, David, but ye maun come up again Sabbath 
first, and render the last duty to the best o’ women,” 

“ I promised that I would, and said some words o’ com¬ 
fort to him, that he was a great deal the better o’; but I had- 
na the heart to tell him what had befallen at Carlshaw; for 
1 thought he coudna thole that. But down I comes mysel’i 
to sec if I can make ony farther discoveries about matters. I 
was niair fortunate this time; an’ it’s wonderfu’ yhat effect 
niorSality has in making fiick devout, for there I finds auld 
Yiddie, the barnman, uho never cared a fig about religion, 
sitting broggling and spelling at a kittle chapter in Nehc- 
miah, thiukin’, I daresay, that he was performing a very de¬ 
vout act. Au Y’iddic really had the assurance, when I caij^e 
to him, to pretend to be in a very religious frame o' mind. 
But gin ye had but heard Yiddie’s sawpient sayings about 
t/tf end o’ man, as he ca’d it, really, cullant, they wad hae edi¬ 
fied ye t cry muckle. ‘ Ye’re thrang at your beuk, Yiddie,’ 
quo’ I. ‘ O, ay, what can we do ? 'riic end o’ man's cumin 
on us a’! VV« maun be preparing lad ; for death spare’s nacr 
body, an’ the mair’s the pity. He maws them down as the 
gerse on the field ; an’ as a thing fa’s in time, it maun Be 
through a’ eternity, ye ken. It ’is a hard compensation this. 
But it shaws the workings of man, and the end of a things is 
at hand. We maun e’en be preparing kd, and do the best 
we can for a good up-pittin'g.’ ” / 

“ I said somethiiJg to Yiddie that h«4vas a hantle the better 
o'. ‘tHiddle,’ says I, ‘ Do you expect to mix wi’ the aukl 
Jews i’ The neist warld '{’ ‘ What Whs put that i’ your 
Ife2» 
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head quo’ he. ' Because I dinna see how reading' 
lang catalogue o’ names,’ quo’ I, ' can prepare ye for dea1[.i, 
or for another warld, unless ye expect to meet wi’ aw the 
aiild Jews that came ba<?K frae Babylon, and wish to be able 
to name ilka chap by his ain name. I’ll tell ye what wkd 
be *38 wiselike, Yiddie. If ye wad repent o’ a’ your sins, 
and beg forgiveness and mercy at the Throne o' Grace, it wad 
be as likely to gain you acceptance wi’ Heaven, as putting on a 
grave face, and spelling ower a string o’ auld warld names. 
But gie us a’ the particulars o’ this hard compensation, 
Yiddie. Has the doctor no been aljle to restore your mis¬ 
tress to life ?" 

“ Na, na lad, he wad be a wice doctor could do that; an’ 
muckle safc he wad get; an’ O sic a benefit he wad be to 
man!” (I heard Yiddie didna like to die at a’.) “ But as to 
our mistress that’s gane, honest woman ! there was nae doc¬ 
tor to be had, an’ it was a’ ane for that, for she was past re¬ 
demption. I said there was nae mair hope after she fell into 
the second fit; an' neither there was; but the goodman wad 
be hoping against nature an’ reason. After a', I dinna won¬ 
der muckle at it; for it was an awfu’ thing to see a 
■wraith.” 

j 

“ Did she indeed see something that coudna be accounted 
'for, Yiddie ?” ^id I, “ and ■was that the immediate cause of 
'her death ?” 

' “ Thefe’s nae doubt but it was the cause o’ her death, said 

lie, although the minister is sae daft as to say that she had 
^leen affectit wi’ the trouble afore, an’ that had made her be- 
%eve that she saw the shape o’ her neighbour gaun at her 
^dde. But ony bodV kens that's nonsense. Thae ministers, 
^hey will aye preteni to be wicer nor ither fouk, an’ the 
Ttfint a sperk o’sense they ken ava, but just rhaim rhaim 
rhaiming aye the same thing ower again, like gou|;^r June. 
Sut as to accounting for the th^ng, that’s what I t^nna say 
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naethiiig about. She saw Tibby Johnston’s wraith; but 
whether a wraith can be rightly accountit for or no, is mair 
nor I can persoom." 

“ I can account for it very weelj Yiddie," says I, “ and 
I’ll do it to set your mind at rest about that, for I hae bean! 
it explained by my ain mother, and several cunning old 
l)eople. Wraiths are of twa kinds, you see. They appear al¬ 
ways immediately before death, or immediately after it. 
Now, when a wraith is seen before death, that is a spirit sent 
tf> conduct the dying person to ils new dwelling, in the same 
way as the Earl o’ Hopetoun there, for instance, wad send a 
servant to conduct a stranger to his house at Rac-hill that 
had never been there before. These are sometimes good, and 
sometimes bad spirits, just according to the tenor of the per¬ 
son’s I’fe that lies on the bed o’ death. And sometimes the 
dcil mistakes himscl’, and a spirit o’ baith kinds comes ; as 
for instance, when Jean Stvinton departit, there was a white 
do\» sat on the ae end o’ the house, an’ a corby on the ither; 
but when the death psalm was sung, the corby flew away. 
Now, when the wraith appears after death, that’s the soul o* 
the deceased, that gets liberty to appear to the ane of a’ its 
acfjuaintances that is the soonest to follow it; and it docs 
that just afore it leaves this world for the last time; and 
that’s the true doctrine o’ wraiths,” says I, ‘‘ and we shonldti 
a’ profit by if.” 

" Hcch wow man, but that’s wonderfu’!” says he, « How 
do ye come to ken sicken things sac young.* Weel, of 
things i’ the world I wad like worst to sec a wraith. 
your doctrine bauds very fair in this case; for you see outj 
mistress gacd away up to Matthew’s house yestreen to 
Tibby after she cam hame 'frae the m^rcat, for she was m 
bring her some worJl^jhg,* deeply con«*med her. Weel, shi 
staid till the gloaming, and as Tibby wasna like tJ 
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come hamc, she came away, saying, ‘ She wad see her the 
morn.’ 

“ Aye, sac she will, Yiddie, sac she will!" says I. “ But 
little did she ken, when she said sae, that she was to sec her 
in a country sac far away.” “ It is a queer warld this,” said 
Yijdic. “ Howsoinerer I’ll gang on wi’ nvy story, as I diiina 
want to dyve into niorality cenow. Weel, as I was saying, 
she comes her ways; but in her road hameward, ere ever she 
wist, saw Tibby gaun twa or three steps afore her, and at the 
alF side o’ the road, as if she kad gaen by without tenting her. 
Khc hiul on her Sunday claes, and appeared to hae a heavy 
burden on her kick, and she was gkuu rather like anc de- 
nientit. The mistress then cried after her, ‘ Tibby, is that 
you? 1 th|.uk you’re come by your ain house the night.’ It 
made nae answer, but postit on; and turned a wee aff the 
road, and fell down. Our mistress made a’ the haste down 
to the place that she could, still thinking it was Tibby John¬ 
ston hcrscT, and she was gauu to lift her, and sec what was 
the matter; but when she came to the spot there was no¬ 
thing there, and no living creature to be seen. She was nae 
frightit that time at a ’; but, thinking she hadna seen dis¬ 
tinctly, she loftkit a’ round about her, and cried out several 
times, “ Tibby, what’s come o’ you? where away are you 
gane ?” or something to that purpose. But, neither seeing 
nor hearing ought, she came back to the roadt and held on 
her way. In, less than three minutes after that she saw 
Tibby gaun before her again, but still mair unsettled and dis¬ 
tressed like than she was afore. The mistress didna speak 
that time, for she thought something was the matter wi’ her, 
but she walked as fast as she could to come up wi’ her, and 
thought aye she wa8\winniog some ground. At length she 
saw her drap down on her face, yud she thought she 
fell like ane that was never to rise again. On this yx* mis- 
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t^ess gae a loud acream, and ran up to the spot, but there 
was nobojly tlierc. 

“ She saw nae mair, but came han|^ by hcrscl', and wonderfu’ 
it was how she was able to come hame. As soon as she came 
in and saw the light she fainted, and gaed out o’ ac faintjng 
fit into another the hale night, and was in great distress and 
horror o’ mind. A’ the servants o’ the house sat up wi’ her, 
and about day she fell into a quiet sleep. When she waken¬ 
ed she was a good deal composej, and we had hopes that she 
would soon be quite better, and the goodman went to a bed to 
get some rest. By ill lack, havering Jean Jinkens came in 
about nine o’clock to see the mistress, and ere ever ane could 
prevent her, tauld that Tibby Johnston had died out on the 
hill the last night; and that her husband had found her this 
morning lying cauld and lifeless, wi’ her burden on her back, 
and her face on the ground. 

• This intelligence threw Mrs Graham into a stupor, or ra¬ 
ther she appeared striving to comprehend something that was 
beyond the grasp of her mind. She uttered some half-articu¬ 
late prayers, and then fell into a complete franazy, which in- 
crca.;ed every minute to a terrible degree, till her strength was 
clean ganc, and she sunk back lifeless on the bed. After 
muckle exertion by her attendants, she revived, but she wastia 
like hei-scl; Jier voice was altered, and her features couldna 
hae been kend. Her delirium increased, and forced her again 
to a little bodily exertion, but it soon came to an end, and she 
fell into that sleep from which a’ the attendants and a’ the 
doctors in the warld could not have awaked her again. 
She’s now lying a sfreekit corpse in her ain bed, and the good- 
man, I fear, will gang out o’ his right mind.” 

Yiddic didna juk tell it sae weel, sae pi-operly as that, 
but thi^was the subjfenrlhatter. I came my way hame right' 
^louf aTilfeavy-hearted, for I had gottea a lesson read to me 
that I never could forget. 
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WINTER EVENING TALES. 


“ On the Saturday afore the twa burials, I was down at tlie 
road-side afore the sheep as usual, and there I sees Wat Scott 
coming’ gallopping faster than ever. When he saw me he laid 
on his horse, thinking to get by ere I wan on to the road, but 1 
was afore him,- and, fearing I couldna stop him otherwise, I 
brought my coat-tails o’er my head, and cowered afore him • 
on the. middle o’ the road. Nac horse nor dog in the world 
will face anc in that guise, and in a moment Wat was gallop¬ 
ping faster up the W'ater than before he was doing down. But, 
goodness, as he was fiyting and banning at me ! 

“ Wat, just ’light ufF your beast fepsible like,” says I, “ and 
lead it down the path, else never a foot ye shall win farther 
the day." lie was obliged to comply, and I questioned him 
what wa» the matter, and if he was riding for the doctor 
again ? 

“ Doctor, man ! od bless your heart, it’s ten times waur 
than the doctor this. There never w'as sic a job, sir, sin’ this 
world stootl up. Never. I do not sec, for my part, what’s to 
fomc o’ folk. I think people be infatuate! Bless you, sir, you 
never knew' sic a basiness in your life. A’ things are gawn 
to utter confusion now'.’’ 

" What is it, Wat, man ?. What is it ?’’ 

“ What i.s it! Bless my soul, man, did you no hear ? you 
never heartl, sir, sic a busine.-ip all your life. What think ye, the 
confounded idiot of a weight has done, but maife our mistress’ 
coiiin so short'that she canna get a foot into it. ’rhere never 
was sic a job seen in this country. Lord, sir, she’ll never 
look intil’t!’’ 

“ It is a very awkward and disagreeak’e job indeed, W’at,” 
gays I, “ and highly reprehensible; but I shotdd think, by 
Using a little art, it might still answer.’’ 
v‘; ” The thing is im{k)ssible, .sir! jjei-^A^Iy impossible 1 The 
most be a blockhead 1 Bless your heart,, sir, never 

.^y, there never was ought in 
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least lllte it. There, think of it—^this is Saturday—the 
inhrn’s the burial day. I wadna wonder but I hae a coffin to 
tak hatne afore me the night aftCT ^k. It’s enough to put 
ony man alive out o’ his ^udgiHt®. I think the folk be a’ 
gane mad and stupid thegilher.” 

Wat gallopjied away from me, actually crying with per¬ 
plexity, and exclaiming, that there never was sic a Job kend t- 
the world. The burials were baith in the kirk-yard on the 
Sabl3ath-day at the same time;—and that Is the hale«fory 
o’ Tibhy JiJinston’s wraith, my^itllc man, sae afteu spoken 
about in this country. When yc come to my time o’ life, ye 
may be telling it to somA)ody, and, if they should misbt'lieve 
it, y6u may say that you heard it from auld Davie Proudfoot's 
aiii mouth, and he was never kend for a liar. 


THE END. 


ORuer ^ Boyd, Priatcri, Bdmburgh. 
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